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SUMMARY OF RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 



CHAPTER I 

the church of ENGLAND 

§ 1 

the parish system 

The organization of the Church of England is bound 
up with the parish system. The ground of London 
IS cut up into ecclesiastical parishes varying greatly 
m size, their boundaries differing more or less from 
those of every other administrative area. These 
boundaries are recorded at Somerset House, and 
when the general Census is taken, the dwellers in 
^ch parish are enumerated by a special tabulation. 

y 1° ° marked on maps in possession 

of the Archdeacons, Spme of the incumbents, when 
issuing a report of their parish work, insert a sketch 
map or a list of the streets and parts of streets included. 
Moreover,_ m most panshes some form of parochial 
visitation is_ carried out, and not infrequently every 
house IS visited, spreading the knowledge and^ bring- 
yig with It a sense of the presence of the clergy whidi 
justifies them in saying, ‘The people know Ss; they 
know we stand readf to help.’ ’ ^ 

tn the information filters through 

to the inhabitants, and eyeryone is supposed to kn^w 
to what parish he belongs. upposea to Jcndw 

If theg ancient boundaries did-not exist ecclesiastical 
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districts of some kind would have to be created, 
and definite areas allotted to each church or group of 
churches. This is done by the Roman Catholics, and 
has been attempted recently, though without much 
success, by arrangement amongst the Free Churches. 

What is the best size for a parish is a moot point; 
A small parish area may seem more conducive to 
efficiency, and in accordance with this view the original 
parishes have been divided wherever population has 
greatly increased. But this policy has tended to 
weaken the parochial tie, which at best is never so 
strong with these smaller and newly formed areas, and 
is often entirely ignored in favour of the mother parish 
with its long past and ancient dignity. Beyond this, 
in an age like ours, when there is much changing of 
residence from district to district, the people do not 
remain within even the larger parish boundaries, but 
if an attachment has been formed it often results in 
a continued connection with the parish that has been 
left. In all working-class districts, indeed, and among 
the poor, church attendance is parochial as far as it 
goes, but then it does not go very far. The vast 
majority attend no place of worship, and of those 
who attend somewhere the Nonconformist churches 
and the missions obtain their share. Then, when we 
reach a class with whom church-going is more usual, 
parish boundaries are little regarded. The church 
which lies nearest, if that be sought, is often not the 
parish church, and if it be the nearest, there are 
those who will prefer to attend elsewhere at some 
distance ‘ for the sake of the walk.’ But most people, 
simply seek the kind of service which suits them 
wherever it may be found withip. range ; and many, 
perhaps quite as many, are, it must be remembered, 
NcJhconformists. 

The eclecticism of London church-goers and their 
frequent disregard of parish boundaries, ropjier the 
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position of those of the clergy and their co-workers, 
who struggle against the breakdown of these bound- 
aries, very impracticable, and when the general failure 
of the Church of England to touch more than a fringe 
of the people is taken into account, the attitude of 
■exclusiveness and the feeling of resentment at 
‘ intrusion ’ which are often found become somewhat 
ridiculous. 

The claims advanced, and the spirit and degree with 
which they are asserted, will depend on the character 
of the man and the section of the Church to which he 
belongs. With those of the clergy who believe that 
to them God has committed the especial charge of 
the souls of all who reside v/ithin the parish, the claims 
go very far, but though sometimes asserted they 
would hardly be admitted in this shape by anyone. 
Theoretically the masses of the people may perhaps 
be regarded as belonging to the Church of England, 
but in practice only a small minority do so. Moreover, 
the serious divergencies in the teaching as well as ritual 
of the Church herself, and the violent controversies 
to which these have given rise, weaken her authority 
and make the assumption of exclusive privileges not 
only the more unreasonable, but also the more difficult 
to enforce. The unwillingness to recognise a wide 
field for the efforts of other branches of the Christian 
Church is a relic of mediasvalism involving the assump- 
tion of a catholicity of observance and uniformity 
of opinion that are non-existent. It is a matter in 
which common sense overrides logic. 

Nevertheless, though inoperative in some ways 
and an anachronism in others, and far better suited 
for country than tQwn, the parish system has great 
advantages, and even in London the position of 
parish priestds §,till one of considerable power. Setting 
aside exaggerated claims, it gives to the clergy the 
right of, approach and appeal. It is their "proper 
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business and no one can flout them for performii 
The diiferent ways in which this duty is taken up 
the response secured, will be considered in later sec 
of this chapter. 

Meanwhile we may note the great variety of 
characteristics in London parishes which affect 
work of the Church, aiding or thwarting, making its 
comparatively easy or almost impossible as the case 
be. Merely to enumerate some of these is instruc 

There are, for instance, the large mother par 
which always occupy a distinctive and well recogj 
position ; the City parishes, with historic traditions 
only a weekday population ; the West End parish 
wedth and fashion, and their opposites to the 
(with which may be included fully as many ] 
towards other points of the compass) ; and among 
poor parishes there are those of long-establi 
poverty and those of silt and constant down, 
tendency. There are parishes of one social i 
whatever it may be, and those of many classes mi 
small and compact parishes, and large straggling c 
the parish of a well-to-do, well-established suburb, 
the parish, also suburban, of rapidly increasing poj 
tion ; the parish in the making, and the mi: 
district ; the parish of a church and chapel-g 
district, and that in some neighbourhood infestec 
centres of vice ; the East End parish overrun b] 
Jews, or the cosmopolitan parish of Central Lon 
All these demand special treatment if the work o| 
Church is to be successful. 
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§ 2 

PARISH INSTITUTIONS 

Among the parish churches of London I recognise 
that there are five distinct types : namely. High, 
•Low, and Broad, essentially Individual, and essentially 
Parochial. In practice these shade olf into one another. 
Among the High Churches there are many degrees 
of High, so that moderation can in most cases be 
claimed by comparison with those whose proceedings 
go further still, whilst the less assertive or more 
moderate of those that may be accounted High pass 
gradually into the essentially Individual or essentially 
Parochial. There are also many varieties of Low 
Church. Evening communion may be common to 
all, but only a few still cling to the black gown ; and 
music, even with surpliced chorister boys, is admitted 
by most; so that gradually we again reach a service 
which can hardly be distinguished from those of the 
essentially parochial character. In these last nothing 
extreme is admitted ; attraction on the one side is 
never carried so far as to become repulsion on the 
other, and in seeking to meet the wishes of most, 
while, if possible, excluding none, these parishes are 
the best representatives of our much loved, illogical. 
National Church. They hold a central position, and 
include the largest organizations and the most 
enlightened administration. 

In their widespread ranks are found many shades, 
from rather High to rather Low, so that in the 
^aggregate they are very broadly comprehensive, while 
their work, when on a small scale, runs insensibly 
into that which I ^ have characterized ■ as ‘ essentially 
Individual,’ but these and the truly ‘ Broad ’ are really 
distinct typps. ^ 

Amongst the ‘ essentially Individi^al ’ are some very 
remarkable pieces of work, bu.t more generally they 
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seem to be without any ideal, doing just the ordinary 
things in the most ordinary, way. . Either the oppor- 
tunity lacks, or the man ; at any rate, such churches 
are without inspiration. The ‘Broad’ churches, though 
they have a distinct ideal, are hardly more successful. 
The position occupied is, perhaps, a false one ; they 
represent some compromise with a world of thought, 
altogether outside the Church, • and the precise ledge 
of opinion upon which these representatives of the 
Church of England rest is often narrow, as well as 
shifting and uncertain. Man, opportunity, and inspira- 
tion may all be there, but still they fail. 

Every church is the scene each Sunday of two main 
congregational assemblages, held In the morning and 
in the evening, and, so far as numbers are to be 
accepted as a test of popular sympathy, it is the 
numbers who attend these services that must come 
into question. Except at these times, unless it be 
for some special .occasion, or for children’s services, 
the ^ congregations are usually very small, whether the 
additional services be few or many. 

_ A numerical measure of religious influence Is found 
In the communicants’ roll, and the frequency of par- 
ticipation in the Sacrament is accepted by some as an 
intensive test; but in all branches of the Church of 
England (as well as in the Church of Rome) the 
attention to this duty at Easter Is accounted a reasonable 
proof of Church membership, and its disregard a proof 
of the reverse. 

The emptiness of the building, as regards adults, 
except for the two regular Sunday services, and ofterT 
even then, applies to all branches of the Church ; the 
only material exception being found in the attempts 
nqjv being made here or there to bring in non-church- 
goers among men^to a special popular s^vice on Sunday 
afternpoH. Or the Sunday afternoon may be devoted to 

: .'W f' J 
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a children s service — weekly, or once a month-— and the 
^church be well filled. Occasionally, too, in churches 
which make a point of music, a sacred performance 
is given, either on Sunday afternoon, or in connection 
with the usual evening service ; and then, if the music 
is good, a large audience may be relied on. 

Such ^ are the common uses of the church itself: 
two main religious services, some special gatherings, 
and a quantity of minor services, in accordance with 
the rubric, and including the early celebrations of the 
Eucharist. These minor services are rarely attended 
by any but special adherents, and the numbers, never 
very large, dwindle in many cases to the vanishing 
point, being often saved from this only by the house- 
hold of the vicarage. 

The regular attendants at the minor services are, 
to a large extent, the church workers, upon whom 
the parish organization depends, being those who 
undertake^ to teach in Sunday schools, to distribute 
the magazine, to visit on behalf of the Church, and 
to assist the clergy in managing clubs, mothers’ 
meetings, thrift or temperance societies, lads’ brigades 
and Bands of Hope ; and among these workers, too, 
if the incumbent be a married man, his wife and family 
count for much. 

Almost every church has the organizations we have 
just mentioned. They vary In size according to the 
character and constitution of the parish, or the success 
with which it Is worked, and somewhat in method of 
administration according to the section of the Church 
to^ which dt belongs, and the proportion of the lay 
element introduced into the management. But the 
organizations have n^uch In common. Resemblance 
far outweighs difference, and the common features of 
these underta|:ings extend to those of the Noncon 
formist Churches 3-nd Undenominational IVIissions j the 
explanaticm being sir%ly,^ wfiat is done is ^ust 
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what can be done in these directions amongst our 
population^ since religious effort^ no less than physical 
energy, moves along the line of least resistance. But, 
nevertheless, it is in these ways that the action of the 
Church is most systematically parochial. 

Although all might use similar language, in so far 
as to say that their object was the salvation of souls 
and the inbreathing of spiritual life, the different types 
of Church that have been mentioned are reflected in 
the action they take, and to some extent in the results 
they achieve, while, except as expressed in vague and 
general language, their aims are really very different. 

Let us begin with the children. The importance 
of retaining the day schools is no doubt recognised 
wherever there is strenuous activity, whatever the 
branch of the Church may be, and success in this matter 
seems to be affected broadly by local financial resources 
or tradition, since in London the voluntary schools are 
often found in groups; as a rule, however, it is the 
High Church which makes much the most systematic 
and effective use of the opportunity that their schools 
offer for the definite teaching of dogma. It is their 
boast that ‘ nothing is watered down,’ and yet they can 
claim that none of the parents object. The provisions of 
the conscience clause are seldom called into requisition. 

It may be true, that even Nonconformist parents 
allow their children to receive this instruction, but, 
if so, it is not, we may be sure, from any sympathy 
with the doctrines taught, but rather in sheer disregard ; 
reliance being placed, if the matter is thought about at 
all, on the counteracting influences of the home, or of 
the Sunday school, which may belong to their own or, 
at any rate, to some Evangelical Protestant Church. 

> Far different from this is the yiew of the High 
Church clergy. Upon the careful and persistent 
insftllmg, at the mast receptive age, of wha^ Aey regard 
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as essential truth, right doctrine, and sound principles, 
great hopes are founded, which it is thought another 
generation shall realize. 

The Sunday school, if the children attend it, can 
be used in many ways to strengthen what the day 
school begins, and lead them onward to the church ; 
and where there is no Church day school the Sunday 
teaching becomes of still greater importance. The 
church and its services are attractive. The children 
are allowed to be present at, and, it is hoped, will 
learn to enjoy, the solemn and beautiful service of 
the Mass, which appeals strongly to the imagination ; 
while, by continual repetition in the schoolroom, and 
by careful catechising on Sunday afternoons in church, 
they absorb the formula of the underlying doctrines 
no less readily than they do the elementary facts 
of _ history, geography, or the multiplication table. 
This is the system to which the name of Bishop 
Dupanloup has been attached : under it a definite 
course of instruction, emanating from the clergy, is 
taken up by the teachers and passed through the 
ranks of the children, and, having been impressed 
on their minds and memories, comes back to be tested 
at the source, by question and answer, vivd voce, in 
church. This method, being found generally useful in 
bringing order and discipline into Sunday-school work, 
is being widely adopted, and not by the High Church 
party alone, but it is the Ritualists who lay most 
stress upon it and carry it to the greatest perfection. 

During early childhood this work, no doubt, goes 
satisfactorily, but to maintain the ‘ hold ’ that is sup- 
posed to have been acquired something further is 
needed ; and by the rRore thoroughgoing it is frankly 
admitted that nothing but the confessional will serve. 
If there be the Jbabit of confession to keep all too-ether* 
guilds and Bands of Hope, boys’ clubs and girls’^^clubs* - 
gymnastics ,gnd drill, will lead safely to confirmation in 
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the bosom of the Church. Without it, all they do 
for religion often seems like carrying water in a sieve. 
But robust, indeed, is the faith of those who rest their 

hopes on the spread of the practices of the confessional 
in England. 

The ordinary class system, which is usually employed 
in the Sunday schools of the Evangelical Churches of 
the Establishment as well as by the Nonconformists, 
and which shares the field with all except those that 
are definitely High, hardly requires description. It is 
full of natural imperfections. The incapacity as 
dogmatic teachers or disciplinarians of the young people 
who volunteer for the service cannot be denied, if 
it be tested by any very high standard. This is the 
weakness of the system, but in the simple relations 
which spring up between the teachers and the children 
lies its strength, and with this it carries the great 
advantage of a beneficent reaction on the lives of these 
young teachers, an advantage which is lost if their 
services are not needed, or if they become mere puDoets 
moved in the interest of dogmadc accuracy. ^ 

The Evangelicals are, in their own way, as anxious 
as the High Church clergy to begin well by making 
of their day schools to lay the foundations of 
belief; but would more likely use the simile of 
; sowing the good seed.’ They place their confidence 
in the power of the Gospel, and recognise that the seed 
has to germinate, trusting to its bringing forth, in 
God s own time, the fruits of regeneration. With 
this ideal the simple class system of the Sunday school 
falls in well ; it is followed by Bible-classes, and at 
ength. It may be soon or it may be late — not with 
everyone, but at any rate with seme— the power of the 
Word is felt, the great miracle happens, and a new soul 
’'is born into the Church. The E’vangelicals, likewise, 
endeavour by „ boys’ dubs and girls’ clubs, gymnastics 
and driU, to keep their young flock together, but 
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mainly look to the inward working of the spirit under 
the stimulus of Evangelistic preachingj relying upon 
the promise of God that His word shall not return 
unto Him void, and sustained in this faith by wonderful 
and ever renewed experiences of the soul. But they, 
too, are often disheartened and sorely tried by failure. 
The world continually claims the children, and God’s 
kingdom seems to come no nearer. 

Other branches of the Church demand less and are 
consequently less disappointed. With most of them 
the religious teaching in day schools is not so much 
regarded as of importance in itself as in serving to mve 
tone to all the rest. If, in their Sunday schools, ?hey 
adopt some modification of the Dupanloup system, or 
insist that those who undertake to teach should* be 
themselves first taught, it is rather in the interest of 
discipline, and order, and general efficiency, thZ of 
dogma. They, too, in proportion to their vigour, 

1°^ boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs, gymnastics 
and drill ; but for spiritual stimulus of the young they 
content themselves^ with confirmation classes. Relio-ion 
IS for them the highest form of culture, but they do 
not set the world in antithesis to the Church or to the 
Elect. They accept the world and seek to sweeten, to 
soften, and to humanize it; and whatever they can 
accomplish in this direction is success as far as it goes. 

_ Distinctive characteristics are naturally more marked 
with the more definitely religious organizations. The 
High Church has its guilds and confraternities. Its altar 
servers, and many others who, with quaint titles, are 
employed^ in its ceremonies. BIble-classes, though 
not out of place or even out of fashion anywhere, are 
ound in fullest development with the Evangelicals ; 
and rt is the same with the old-fashioned ‘Dorcas’ 
meeting. Amongst the Evangelicals there Is, however 
someffiing lacking ; there seems to he a want of 
organized ^Qhurch work ; perhaps they may yet take 
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up the methods introduced from the United States 
and adopted by most of the Free Churches, resulting 
in the formation of senior and junior ^ Societies of 
Christian Endeavour.’ Meanwhile foreign missionary 
enterprise assumes a more important place with the 
Evangelicals than with those who find a larger sphere 
of work among their own people and at home. 

Whatever the system adopted, and whatever the 
effect on their future lives, the children come 
readily to school and are willing to behave nicely 
and to learn what they are taught. No doubt some 
other benefits are offered. Almost every school has 
its annual treat in summer, and there are Christmas 
trees with little presents perhaps, and buns and 
prizes. In these ways it is for the most ragged 
children that most is done. The system has its bad 
side when it takes the shape of competition between 
the sects, or when the children attempt to attend two 
schools, so as to qualify if possible for a double 
allowance of the good things offered ; but, otherwise, 
such little perquisites of child life cannot seriously 
be called bribery or accounted demoralising. 

The Band of Hope, or some equivalent, is as easily 
successful as the Sunday school, and is therefore as 
universally adopted. Temperance propaganda is the 
main object, but to this is added, in most cases, 
some reference to religious duties, and in others to 
kindness to animals. Bands of Hope, Leagues of 
Societies of the Holy Child have one and all, 
by whatever name they go, their treats and teas, 
their processions and banners, and whatever fhe 
influence exercised by them on the future, in the pro- 
duction of sober men and women, they undoubtedly 
bring about good feeling in the present and add 
•brightness to the children’s lives. ^ ^ 

The children are caught young and love to march 
andf sing, and are. easy converts to the^ ^virtue ot 
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abstaining from alcohol. A feeling that ‘ the sins we’re 
inclined to ’ deserve attention as well as ‘ those we’ve 
no mind to,’ Is doubtless the reason why the kind 
treatment of animals has been grafted upon the 
temperance tree in Bands of Hope. But beyond 
their direct efforts to check intemperance and cruelty, 
the great value of these almost uniformly successful 
institutions, lies in companionship and wholesome 
pleasure ; for these things, and perhaps these only, 
can check the special vices of childhood, which are 
not intemperance, but quarrelling and deceitfulness 
and aU forms of impurity. It is the same with children 
of every class, and in every class the most successful 
treatment consists of well-ordered games. 

It is when school age is past that all denominations 
alike find their difficulty. The desire to put away 
childish things comes very early ; much sooner than 
St. Paul Intended. Great efforts are made to retain 
some hold on the children at this time ; everywhere 
the efforts are of the same kind and nowhere are they 
particularly successful. 

Guilds of some kind are very generally established, 
but their action rarely goes beyond the selection of 
a few children, drawn probably from those whose 
parents are in some way more closely connected with 
the church than is the case with the rest, or from those 
few who are born with the wonderful endowment of 
a religious disposition ; those living souls on whose 
experiences rest the beliefs and hopes of all the 
churches. The same ground, or nearly so, is covered 
^confirmation classes. The children who attend 
Sunday schools are free, so far as home control goes, 
to join such guilds and classes or not to join, as they 
please. Their parents will probably neither urge nor 
prevent it. Approval will most likely be felt if not 
expressed. There will certainly be no ridicule. But 
comparatively few join, or remain for any length lof 
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time members. At first both boys and girls usually 
prefer to run loose, and may be more easily « picked 
up ’ after an interval, when ‘ club age ’ has been reached, 
x>ut the clubs which they may then happen to join will 
very likely have nothing whatever to do with the 
church and schools of their childhood. 

Of all such institutions the Church Lads’ Brigade is 
perhaps the most successful, but it is distinctly more 
military than religious in its character, and prevails 
more in the outer than in the inner districts. Boys’ 
clubs and brigades, from the religious point of view, are 
an attempt to prolong personal relations that have begun 
in the Sunday school. They can be frankly subsidised 
and managed by the clergy without any loss of inde- 
pendence being felt. In return for the enjoyments of 
cricket and football, swimming, gymnastics, drill, and 
f week ^ in camp,’ some recognition of religion 
will gladly be given. Attendance at a Bible-class once 
a week, or coming to church on Sunday afternoon, is 
not regarded as an exorbitant demand, and in the clubs 
the boys wiU attend to an opening or closing prayer as 
devoutly as is done in any large school of any class. 
Whatever the precise value of these forms or of the 
direct religious teaching sometimes attempted, the 
value of well-managed boys’ clubs and brigades in the 
formation of character can hardly be overestimated. 
Few efforts are more pregnant with good than this and 
the pardlel work among girls. As the boys grow older 
difficulties arise. They consider themselves men. A 
break will alniost surely be made, and it may perhaps be 
as well if at this age the boys pass on to the clubs, classes, 
and cadet corps connected with Settlements and Poly- 
technics. Enough if a good foundation has been laid. 
Liberty the lads must have, but how they use it will 
greatly depend on the influence which church or Sunday 
school and the other organizations have been able 
to exert. Young men’s institutes under religious 
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auspices, are difficult to manage ; and indeed, whether 
it be in dealing with boys, or with young men, to 
steer a safe course between piety and liberty, between 
the goody-goody and the rowdy, demands constant 
attention as well as exceptional gifts on the part of 
the responsible managers. 

As a means of retaining or acquiring a hold on lads 
after they have left school, and when boyhood is past, 
there is but little success if the results are to be 
measured in attendance at church. So completely is 
this recognised that, especially in the inner districts of 
London, the clubs are now generally confined to church 
members or those who are preparing for confirmation. 
They are then only an extension of the definite religious 
devices of Guilds and Bible-classes, and eventuate in the 
consolidation of an inner band of workers who become 
the mainstay of each church organization. The meetings 
of this little band are above all for prayer and mutual 
support, but privileges and even pleasures are added, 
and the guild perhaps grows into an institute, with its 
library and piano, and even its smoking room and 
billiard table.^ Such developments are, however, less 
likely in the Inner district than In the more congenial 
atmosphere of outer London. 

Girls’ clubs succeed wherever they are fairly tried, 
and must hold a very important place in any summary 
of the influences now at work upon character ; 
especially in districts where the life of the streets is the 
only alternative. Girls have fewer outdoor games 
than boys, but are more amenable and more easily 
Mcupied. For them dancing is a great resource, 
ihey are also more responsive to religion. But they 
too, especially those gf the ‘factory’ class, are apt to 
break loose and ‘chuck religion,’ and, as young women, 

are often perjtap^ best passed on to institutions no*- 
connected with any church. 

Mothers’ meetings are, I think, solely a Protestant 
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institution, but amongst all the Protestant churches, 
including even_ the High Church, they exhibit little 
variety, except in size and in the diiFerences which size 
involves ; plans suitable for a meeting of twenty or 
thirty women being unsuitable for one of two or three 
hundred. Hopes as to what may be ultimately 
achieved by these meetings will vary, but the primary 
idea is always the same : to give to tired and worried 
women a peaceful hour enlivened by conversation or 
reading aloud. A prayer is said and a hymn is sung, 
and often one of the clergy comes in to close the 
meeting with a short address. Sometimes the women 
bring their infants and sometimes not ; or the little 
ones may be left in another room in the kindly charge 
of other helpers ; usually the women sew, making up 
garments from materials supplied at wholesale prices ; 
sometimes a cup of tea is provided. Connected with 
these meetings there are always minor thrift clubs for 
coals or boots or a Christmas dinner, and as an 
encouragement a bonus of a penny or twopence in the 
shilling is very often given. There is also almost always 
a summer treat consisting of a day in the country, the 
women contributing part of the cost. The institution 
is certainly popular and fits in well with general religious 
and charitable work in the parish. There are, no doubt, 
cadgers among the women, and the meetings may 
sometimes be conducted so as to foster hypocrisy, but 
it is unnecessary that this should be so, and quite 
unlikely that it is so in the majority of cases, A 
denial of the utility of the meetings on this ground 
would be to attack the utility of any combination 
whatever of social, charitable and religious work. If 
carefully and honestly conducted, whether on a large 
or upon a small scale, the mothers’ meeting is a good 
end usefy institution, although as a^ definite religious 
influence it is i;tot of much account.*^ 

Ibk said that some women manage to attend several 
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meetings connected with different churches and 
missions ; putting in at each a sufficient number of 
appearances to obtain the advantages offered. Such 
diligence may perhaps be accounted as a praiseworthy 
effort for the sake of their children and homes, but 
smacks of hypocrisy and deceit. On the whole, 
however, I believe that the mothers’ meeting, from 
a religious as well as a social point of view, fills a real 
want. These poor women can ^yith difficulty be 
spared from home on Sunday. Getting up rather late, 
they have the children to dress and the dinner of the 
week to cook. Sunday afternoon and evening among 
the working classes are largely devoted to visiting or 
to family gatherings ; the young people are not tied to 
the fire side, and the mother must remain at home. It 
is different when church or chapel-going is a family 
habit, but amongst the poorer classes such cases are 
comparatively rare. The women, however, have, nearly 
all of them, a strong though rather indefinite sense of 
religion which the mothers’ meeting does something 
to satisfy, and which finds expression in other ways, 
such as may be found in the proprieties of the marriage 
rites and of churchings, and in a respect for baptism. 

The women who come to the meetings connected 
with the Established Church fairly represent ‘ the 
poor.’ The wives of regularly employed labouring 
men may attend in some cases, but those of artisans 
hardly ever ; for as a class they hold themselves above 
anything of the kind. Of the ‘ very poor ’ only the 
more respectable (generally widows) would venture, 
others of this class being found almost exclusively at 
meetings connected with missions which touch a lower 
grade all round than ihe churches. 

A few churches have ‘fathers’ meetings,’ which, if 
pleasantly mjtnag,ed by the lady who presides at the 
vicarage, bring about very happy relations ; but as 
a rule the only counterpoise to thp mothers’ meeting is 

VII 2 * 
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the men’s club. In efFect these clubs are of two kinds, 
namely those that are confined to communicants or 
regular attendants at church, and those which are open 
to all parishioners. The object of the first is to bind 
together those who belong to the church, to attach 
them to it more securely, and to add interests and 
even pleasures to their lives. These clubs are never 
very large, but to some extent they attain their object. 
The open clubs, on the other hand, aim at bringing 
men under the influence of the church ; but in this 
they always fail, and in consequence many of them 
have been given up. The greater the effort in this 
direction the greater the failure, till, finally, the atmo- 
sphere of the club may become positively hostile to the 
church. If, however, this attempt is abandoned, and 
the club accepted simply as a social institution, it may 
succeed and be a very useful piece of work. There is, 
however,^ litde to connect it necessarily with church 
organization ; it seems to fall more naturally within the 
sphere of the social efforts which go by the name of 
‘ Settlements.’ 

With the exception of some Friendly Societies that 
make teetotalism their basis, adult societies for the 
encouragement of temperance or of total abstinence 
from alcohol, are almost all connected with some 
Christian church or mission, and there are few churches 
or missions which do not interest themselves in work 
®f this kind. But it is felt to be a thing apart from 
religious work. The effort is the result of an ovT- 
powering sense of the awful social consequences of 
excessive indulgence in drink, and the expression of 
a deep enthusiasm which is almost a religion in itself. 
But Christian people are not agn^ed as to the best cure 
of this evil, and a religious mind no more implies S 
abstinence (though it may imply soJjrietj) than either 
^briety or tot^ abstinence implies a religious mind. 

1 her disconnection between these societies and religion 
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is shown by the fact that they differ hardly at all, what- 
ever the flag they fly. Low Church or High, Protestant, 
Nonconformist or Roman Catholic, or mission of 
whatever type, all employ much the same methods in 
seeking to deal with the same evil, and all equally fail. 

- Efforts to promote thrift, like those aimed at 
temperance, are common to most churches and are 
unaffected by doctrinal considerations or differences. 
They are of importance here mainly from their con- 
nection with other parish work, and especially with 
systematic visiting. Though good in themselves they 
are considered of still greater importance as forming the 
‘ meshes of the net ’ let down by those who seek to be 
‘ fishers of men.’ As regards their ‘ slate clubs ’ and 
‘provident loan societies,’ the churches and missions 
compete with the public houses, following the same 
lines and adopting the same names. These are not in 
themselves the most desirable forms of thrift, but they 
are better than nothing, and it is a great improvement 
to dissociate their management from the atmosphere of 
the public house. In organizing collecting banks, 
however, wherever that has been done, the churches 
break new and useful ground, alike as regards religious 
influence, the encouragement of thrift, and the control 
of charity. The development is recent and may have 
its limitations in local conditions, but I am more 
disposed to think that its applicability turns mainly on 
the way in which religious or philanthropic people 
regard the persons they seek to help. It is found 
in practice that unless they collect, those who visit 
among the poor can hardly avoid giving ; but that if 
collecting is their business they may go to the very 
same houses without being expected to give. This, by 
placing visitation on a business footing, reacts on the 
entire system. To make the visit acceptable, class 
superiority in tHe visitor is no longer necessary ; ^1 
trace of patronage vanishes, or if any remains it is the 
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depositor who becomes the patron and would receive 
tne acknowledgment of thanks. 

It IS a plan which opens up great possibilities for 
social and, indirectly, for religious influence ; and taken 
au in all when we consider its effect in every direction, 
no social development of the day seems to me more 
promising than this of the organized collection 
ot savings by those who seek with single minds the 
physical moral, and spiritual welfare of the people. 
No doubt It may be said that to offer such facilities is 
to encourage laziness in saving, and it is true that forms 
o thrift which demand some power of initiative and 
a willingness to take trouble, are best. But to reject 
on that account the means by which alone the great 
popular insurance companies achieve their success 

perfeion unnecessarily a counsel of 


§ 3 

PERSONS EMPLOYED AND METHODS OF WORK 

Rector or vicar, curates, one or more, Scripture 
reader, Bible woman, _ parish nurse, deaconess. Blue 

r L Sister of this or that communitv • 

ot these every parish includes a selection, and there 
may also be_ a City missionary or a Church Army 
captain assisting in the work. AU these may be 
termed professional. In addition, there are those who 
in comparison may be regarded gs amateurs : young 
people to teach in the Sunday schools ; ladies to help 

^ girls, and to work I 

5, Toung men (not very easHy obtained) 

to assist with dubs and gymnasiums, and their elders to 
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act as sidesmen, or to bring a lay element into the 
parish organizations as committeemen, treasurers, &c. 

Scripture reader, Bible woman, and deaconess, and 
the Blue Ladies of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
are more generally connected with Evangelical 
diurches ; Grey Ladies and the Sisters are, as a rule. 
High Church ; but except the Sisters all these 
assistants in parish work may be found connected with 
the churches belonging to the middle group, which are 
neither High nor Low. 

The Scripture reader is the immediate assistant of 
the clergy, and we found him frequently called into 
consultation over our inquiries. If the parish has 
a mission room he v/ill often conduct a service there 
on Sunday evenings, or this duty may be undertaken 
by Church Army captain or City missionary. 

Where Sisters are employed, or where there is a 
deaconess, the organizing of district visiting may fall 
on them, but otherwise this work is arranged by the 
clergy, and may be shared by a paid Bible woman 
and by the nurse if there is one. 

Such is a bare recital of the classes of people 
engaged, but there are many personal characteristics 
and some ideals which greatly affect the way in which 
the work is done, and which must be taken into 
account in our description of it. 

The ideal of the High Church is that the clergy 
should not marry. Celibacy is not indeed put forward 
as an absolute duty to their calling, but they recognise 
the advantage gained by being able to live more com- 
pletely in and for the work, unaffected or less affected 
by ‘the incalculably, action of the other sex.’ The 
vicarage then becomes the ‘clergy house,’ and is 
occupied perhaps by the whole of the clerical staff, 
being made as like a Catholic presbytery as may be. 
Between it and the church and schools (the whole 
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forming, if possible, one group of buildings) the 
clergy are to be seen going about in cassock and 
biretta. Perhaps they play at it a little, but the plan 
effects a real concentration of energy and has much to 
recommend it. Moreover, this ideal of single-minded 
devotion to their work carries with it a great moral 
force. 

A married man, even if he is a priest, is bound to 
maintain his family. The saintly life of a St. Martin, 
sharing his cloak with the beggar, and as ready to give 
away his last as any other shilling, is incompatible with 
family duties. But the saintly, self-sacrificing life is 
that which strikes the imagination of the poor as 
nothing else does. It is also the ideal conception of the 
young man who, with high motives, has taken Orders, 
and where these methods of renunciation are adopted, 
even though the endowments are small, the churches 
are well-manned with the very pick of those who enter 
the Church. Nor are women lacking. They, too, are 
deeply moved, and sisterhoods spring up to share the 
work. Money, too, is found. The self-devotion dis- 
played opens the purses of the rich as well as the 
hearts of the poor, and the Church becomes a great 
power. 

Without going so far as the extreme High Church 
party in this respect, many others hold that men who 
wish to take up work among the poor of London, or, 
perhaps, any large city, in order to do effective work 
must throw themselves entirely into it, foregoing all 
else for a certain number of years, and then, perhaps, 
give place to others coming fresh to the task. Only 
a young man, it is held, can stand the strain, and for 
the time a single life is essential. ^ 

The celibate ideal shines forth also in the action of 
sgme among the class of clergy whom I have ventured 
to characterize as ‘essentially Indivicfual ’ ; men who 
never Jiave married and who live in the companionship 
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of their people, occupying, it may be, two rooms above 
their club. It is not certain that marriage was fore- 
gone_ in order to live this life, but it is certain that 
marriage would be incompatible with it. 

But if we seek a dilferent ideal it is at hand. To 
find it we may turn to any ordinary small parish. 
Near the church stands the vicarage, with its helpful 
household, and there is no figure in lEnglish life more 
beautiful than that of the woman who, as wife or 
daughter, faithfully shares her husband’s or father’s 
parish work ; finding, as women best know how, a sane, 
though perhaps illogical, solution of the problems 
which a saint evades. 

Finally, we may bring into comparison the ideal 
presented by a large mother parish organization 
presided over by a rector or vicar whose wife and home 
and family are merged in the work, its social duties, 
and responsibilities, but under whom there may be five 
or six unmarried curates and one or two hundred 
voluntary workers. The endowments may be large, 
but the expenses are larger still, and are often met out 
of the private purse of the incumbent. The work 

is nobly done, and worthy of a great National 
Church. 

Apart from ideals such as these, connected partly 
with the branch of the church or particular parish to 
which a man belongs or has been appointed, personal 
qualities go far in determining the character of his work. 
The differences shown will be found to be due even 
more to degrees of vigour or intensity of energy or 
conviction than to varieties of doctrinal belief. Such 
differences may be the result of disposition, optimistic 
or pessimistic ; or djpe to the gift of organization, 
making things possible to one man which to another 
would be out of^ reach ; or may be a question of, 
physical strength or of youth or age, of undimned 
illusion or exhausted hopes, or simply of developraent. 
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as the ^ new broom ’ becomes in its time and turn an 
^ old stick.’ 

Personal characteristics vary greatly. Not only are 
there those suggested above — the capable organizer 
delighting in the perfection of his system, to be 
contrasted with the old man, past his work ; the 
enthusiast, not always young, but always hopeful, and 
the disillusioned man who claims to ^ have tried every- 
thing ’ ; the over-strained man and the easy-going 
optimist who takes everything good-humouredly, 
accounting the results ^not his business’ — but there are 
many other types that could be mentioned and con- 
trasted ; as, for instance, the man of ready tongue, but 
litde brain, and the scholar whose scholarship is 
wasted ; the kind old man who is father of his parish, 
and the young one whose basis is fraternal. Then 
there is the man who is priest and parson first and last, 
and he who Is also politician ; or one may contrast the 
parochial position of a rich bachelor who spends his 
money on the supply of additional curates, with that of 
a man with a large family and small means ; or the 
mental position of a thoughtful and very conscientious 
man who ^ finds it difficult not to give the impression 
that he believes more than he really does,’ with the 
eager confidence that only longs to meet and grapple 
with infidelity. There are men who, having begun life 
In some other profession or business, have turned to 
religious work, and finally taken Orders ; and young 
men of position, fresh from the University, who, 
without particular vocation, have drifted into the Church 
for family reasons. There are men’s men, and there are 
leaders of women 5 there are those who have the art of 
managing boys, and those to whos^ coat-tails the children 
cling. There Is the shy man, and his opposite 5 the 
•spiritually-minded, and he who is n<jt tlyit way gifted. 
All these we ha,ve met. They are all familiar types, 
and their character i$^ stamped upon what they do. 
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Among the subordinate clergy there is probably a 
corresponding variety, but we are very short of actual 
knowledge, having seen comparatively little of the 
curates upon whom so large a share of parish-work 
falls. In some cases they were present at our interview 
with the incumbent, or we were referred to them for 
further information. Some, too, were seen who at the 
time were in full charge of their parish, but I feel that 
the point of view of the curate is not adequately 
represented in these pages. Yet it v/ould be w’orth 
gathering, and I shall be glad if it should be forth- 
coming in the shape of criticism. 

As young men they plunge with great courage and 
invincible energy into a sea of difficulties. They 
without doubt encounter manifold disappointments and 
disillusionments, and must depend very much on the 
sympathy of their chief ; and to him, it is very evident, 
that they stand in every degree of subordinate relation- 
ship, from a very little thought of assistant to an 
honoured and equal brother in arms. 

It is necessary to refer, though briefly, to the 
instances in which the fixed tenure of incumbencies 
works ill, and even at times scandalously ; as when 
wits fail from senile decay or incipient insanity ; or 
when there is drunkenness ; or when the income 
of an absentee incumbent is sequestrated to pay 
his debts ; or, still worse, when a man can even utilize 
his position in the Church to carry on a career of 
swindling ; or, to take a milder case, when a man, 
being incapacitated by illness, neglects his work, 
yet hangs on for years for the sake of the stipend 
or in order to qualify for a retiring allowance or 
perhaps a small pension. The fact that such things 
as these happen clearly calls for some better system of 
compulsory refirenjent. 

But against these instances may be frirly set the far 
more frequent case of those who though worn out, and 
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in spite of constant breakdown in health, stick' to 

their work. In no field of duty is greater devotion 
shown. 

The whole conception of the duties of the clergy has 
changed and widened in the course of the last century. 
No body of men could possibly succeed in performing 
the strangely varied functions now expected of them : to 
detect abuses and instruct in the principles of sanita- 
tion ; to study political economy and advise in trade 
difficulties and disputes between masters and men ; to 
teach principles of thrift and household management, 
and to assist in finding employment for young people ; 
to do duty as trustees or impressarios in providing 
art and amusement, guaranteed to be pure and whole- 
some, and, in fact, to be always prepared with a panacea 
ready made to fit any emergency. 

But the peculiar hardship of their situation is that 
not only are they unable to accomplish all that is 
looked for from them, but that the attempt to do so 
tends to unfit them for the work which has always 
been admitted to be proper to their calling. For the 
mazes of theology, for the effects of pulpit oratory, for 
the profounder consideration of the experiences of 
human nature and Its spiritual needs, which can only 
be matured and digested amidst a certain amount of 
leisure, they often leave themselves no time at all. 
Work of this character cannot possibly be done by 
inen whose time is spent in button-holing Members 
of Parliament to get a clause introduced into a Bill, 
or in flattering painters to lend their works to an 
exhibition, or talented music-hall artists to give help 
at an entertainment— efforts which, however hateful, 
become necessary when men fe^l that they have not 
only to provide ^ the amenities of life for their 
flocks, but that it must be dor^p at little or no 
cost in money. No wonder that tfie amusement 
provided by the "jyorried pastor is too often poor 
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stuff. No wonder if his spirit is exhausted and his 
words lack power. 

The Scripture reader, as a religious type, is a 
somewhat old-fashioned institution, and perhaps an 
anachronism, but still fills a useful place in bridging 
the gulf of class. Those we have seen have all been 
men in years, with long local experience, and a quite 
remarkable knowledge of the people among whom they 
have worked. This knowledge is possessed also, 
although in a more highly localized way, by the City 
missionaries, but these gather it and hold it as servants 
of their Society, rather than as servants of the Church, 
even though the vicar be their superintendent, as is 
always the case when they assist in parish work. They 
report directly to their own Society, and their position 
becomes somewhat anomalous. The men themselves 
are invariably of Evangelical opinions, as is the Society 
which sends them forth, and it is complained (even by 
Evangelical parsons) that their real sympathies are with 
the Nonconformists. Each of them has an exactly 
defined district, and if not accepted as co-workers they 
are apt to be regarded as intruders, and their work may 
even clash with the general scheme of parish operations. 
The more uniform agreement with the orthodox Non- 
conformists in matters of opinion, coupled with the fact 
that these last have no established privileges that can 
be encroached upon, explain to a very great extent the 
present relationship of the City missionaries with the 
Church of England, but do not simplify it, and what 
is regarded as their hostility to the Establishment is 
often keenly felt. 

With regard to the, Church Army officers, at any rate, 
.no such complaint can be made, for loyalty to the 
Church is to them the breath of life. It remains to., 
be seen, however* whether they are able to bring the 
.assistance needed to bridge the gulf which now separates 
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the Church from the people. The general work of the 
Army IS described in a later chapter. Something will 
be said later also of the place occupied by Sisters and 
Deaconesses in the Church of England, and of the 
parallel development of the sphere of women’s work 
among the Nonconformists. But the task of parish 
;nsitmg, to the organization of which Sisters and 
Deaconesses devote much of their time, is best described 

here. With its various ramifications it touches every 
side of parish work. ^ 

The word visiting in this connection is used to mean 
a peat_ variety of things, varying partly with the person 
who visits, pardy with the person visited, and pardy 

with the avowed object with which the task is 
undertaken. 

To urge on all their religious duties, to offer to 
each the spiritual guidance and the hopes and consola- 
tions of religion, and to stand ready to help in trouble 
or distress, are the high aims of parochial visitation ; 
and when it is said that attendance at church is not 
a sufficient m^sure of religious success, it is to the 
system of visitation that we needs must look for 
^me other basis. If the people do not come to the 
Church, the Church can still go to the neonle In 
this connection it will be useful to describe the 
different kinds of parochial visits. ‘ 

If complete house to house visitation is attempted 
for a whole parish it may be done, for once, gradually 
by the vicar himself ; or the clergy may divide up the 
parish and do it amongst them ; entering in their note- 
books every house and every family, with such particu- 
lars as can be gained, to be the foundation of future 

unless kept up and ^cted upon, visiting is 
of httle u^. To ensure this continuity district visitors 
are told off; a group of streets being allotted to each. 
Some valid excuse will still have to be sought, such as 
the distribution by ^ hand of a leaflet or magazine in 
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order^to spread information as to the action of the 
c _urc . IS may imply nothing more than the handing 

? ^wivciubement ; or may be accompanied by 
a frienfiy word of greeting gi«„ and recdved ; or 
a de nite invitation to come to church or to some 
special service ni^ be made hy word of mouth as well 
as by circular. ^ If, however, the distribution covers the 
yt^hole parish the personal element cannot be largely 
introduced ; for it is hardly conceivable that the 
distributing visitors should in that case have much 
individual acquaintance with those upon whom they 
callj or be able to speak to them profitably in the 
name of the Church. Thus when It is said that 
every house and every family is regularly visited/ It 
never means much^ so far as the great majority of the 
people are concerned ; but what may fairly be hoped 
is that any case of sickness or distress will be heard 
of^ so that all may know that the Church is not only 

a neighbour, but is anxious also to play the part of 
a friend. 


Magazine distribution, for what it may be worth as 
a visit, adjusts itself to all classes, from those whose 
doors stand always open and for whom their doorstep 
serves as ante-room, to those who meet such approaches 
with a letter-box and a chilling request ‘ not to ring 
unless an answer is required.’ 

Other forms of visit are specialized, as to the class of 
those visited, as to the object immediately aimed at, 
and as to the personal qualifications and interests of 
the visitor. In some parishes the visiting is confined 
to selected poor streets, and the needs of the people 
then furnish what i^ay be regarded as a sufficient 
excuse. 

Unless it be for eeiisus taking, as suggested above, ^ 
the visits of * the* clergy themselves are necessarily 
occasional. Of social visiting on parisfi lines there is. 
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London, hardly any. The reason for the pastoral 
visit is to be found in the existence, real or supposed, 
of some special need for advice or assistance, or 
the rendering of some spiritual service. This is the ' 
very flower of the work; to this all the rest may 
perhaps be regarded as leading up. 

_ Let us now, with the task of visiting still in mind, 
imagine a busy parish, with mothers’ meetings, Sunday 
schools and numerous other organizations. Absentees 
must be looked up : they may be sick or in trouble, 
or they may be careless or drifting into bad ways. 
People need to feel that they are not forgotten. Such 
visits can ^ only be made efficaciously by those who 
are managing the meetings and the schools, and who 
thus know and are known to those they go to see. 
To visit absentees may be the more pressing care, but 
it is desirable to visit regular attenders also in order to 
strengthen the ties and bring ever fresh influence to 
bear upon their lives and habits. There are children 
who ^ should be confirmed, or young people who are 
slipping out of reach, or a husband with whom perhaps 
‘ something might be done.’ All this concerns families 
dready known, and already more or less under the 
influence of the Church. 

In addition it is always necessary to be breaking 
new ground ; to offer what the Church has to offer and 
seek to win recruits. For this purpose the parish is 
mapped out, the work is divided and assumes in each 
part the form suited, or believed to be suited, to the 
class of the inhabitants. In the poor quarters the 
visitors, who require to be experienced persons, go 
bolcfly from house to house, an^ in this portion of the 
work Church and charity are dangerously apt to go 
hand m hand. It is usual for those who undertake 
it to meet weekly, perhaps on Monday morning, to 
report and consult with the clergy and with each other 
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on the cases which need special assistance and to 
indicate those where the nurse is required, or those 
which the clergy themselves should visit. Thus what 
begins as house to house visiting leads to special visits 
of relief in destitution or of help in sickness or of 
consolation in sorrow. All these require particular 
aptitudes, but the general visitor needs to be all 
things in turn : to know when to be merely social, 
talking about things in general, and when to launch 
forth into such questions as ventilation, or the manage- 
ment of babies, cookery or cleanliness ; when to speak 
a word on drink or temper, on extravagance or on 
thrift ; or when to touch on spiritual issues ; when to 
read the Bible, when to pray. 

There are other objects to be reached by visiting, 
such as the organizing of country holidays for children 
and collecting their contributions, as well as making 
thrift collections of various kinds. Those who undertake 
these things are given a list of addresses and have 
a comparatively simple task, and thus, while this work is 
often added to that undertaken by the responsible 
district visitor, it is also possible to organize it 
separately and bring others, with less experience or of 
a different class, into co-operation. 

Upon the direction, appointment and due com- 
bination of all this work, successful parish management 
depends. 
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§ 4 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED BY THE CLERGY REGARDING 

THEIR WORK 

^ Just as the spring of a man’s energy and. the 
direction of his activities are in great measure 
detei mined by his temperament and giftSj soj toOj we 
^pt to find opinions as to the relative importance 
of this or that sphere of work biassed by the same 
pel sonal Actors, It may be the possession of some 
special gift that influences opinion in favour of it. 
Thus^ the man who is endowed with the necessary 
simplicity of nature, or kindliness, or assurance, may 
be led to the view that house to house visitation is 
absolutely essential to the successful working of a parish ; 
or a good preacher may attach exceptional importance to 
the sermon. On the other hand, bias may be due to 
the lack of some particular power, and may lead men 
to attach an exaggerated importance to that which is 
for them unattainable. It results that from the mass 
of our evidence, whether as regards the work of the 
Church or the attitude of the people, it would be 
possible and even easy to select from the opinions 
expressed by the clergy themselves those which would 
support almost any view. 

The selection that follows has been made with no 
special aim beyond that of indicating the variety 
and, so far as may be judged, the balance of opinion on 
the whole, but will serve also to show how the clergy 
regard their own work, and how the work reacts upon 
them. Their opinions are often valuable and always 
interesting, I give none that I do not believe to be 
honest. It will be seen that they are very frank, out— 
cspoken, and conversational in character. Some of the 
remarks refer to the clergy them'selv&, others to 
church-goers, others^ to absentees; some to one class 
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In the community and some to another, but the more 
particular reference will generally be self-evident. 


The attitude of the people towards the Church, which 
Is naturally mentioned again and again, admittedly 
varies according to class, but even allowing for this, 
very contradictory opinions find expression. Thus, 
while it is claimed by more than one that ‘ very High 
lines are understood and liked best,’ we are also told 
that ‘as to High Church doings people like brightness, 
but ignore doctrinal meanings,’ and by a third it is said 
that the people ‘ don’t care a bit about doctrine and hate 
ritual ; and he himself had been constrained to give up 
the use of a processional cross. Doctrinal indifference 
is, however, quite compatible with personal loyalty, as 
of those who, we are told, ‘would fight for their 
parson against Kensit’ though they do not care 
‘whether he stands on his head or his heels before 
the altar,’* or vague beliefs be held which, though 
they mean nothing in their lives, yet will cause 
men to side against the secularists for, as they say, 
attempting ‘ to take away our religion.’ 

In connection with the same subject, but with 
reference to a rather higher social class, it is said that 
‘people want one extreme or the other. Evangelicalism 
or Ritualism,’ and it is added that ‘ they are always 
craving for some new thing.’ But this note of some- 
what despondent criticism comes from a church once 
accounted High, which, not having advanced, has fallen 
behind. A.s opposed to this, it is said of another 
church that to mention incense ‘ would blow the roof 
off;’_ and again, of a place where High Church 
practices were introduced, that ‘no one objected, but the 
bulk of the congregation left.’ But it is also said that 


' #. 


* Mr. Kensit’ s, death in the cause he so strenuously supported has 
occurred since these words were written and the ahove is now a tra^^ic 
reference. (October 12 th, 1902.) * ° 
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High or Low is very much a matter of fashion (this from 
a church of the rich) and that complaints of too High 
or too Low are often mere excuses in the mouths of 
those who do not care to come to church at all. 

Regarding the influence of the pulpit, one man says, 

‘ the people do crave so for sermons, even if they are' 
utter rubbish,’ and another speaks of the sermon as 
the favourite portion of the service, no subject being 
preferred, anything liked.’ ^ A good preacher can 
always fill his church,’ says one ; which, if it be true 
(as I think it is), only shows how poor the average 
pleaching is ; and in corroboration it is often urged 
that the clergy should learn to preach. We are told 
that a sermon to be successful must be extempore in 
delivery, but well prepared. 'I have to ransack books 

and give them of my very best,’ says one who can 
claim success. 


As to the attitude of the mass of the people, opinions 
converge. It is the working classes who attend church 
in the smallest numbers, says a High Church parson. 

They may come occasionally in gratitude after illness, 
but they drop away again. A few are caught young 
and ^ kept, but for the most part both preaching and 
service are quite beyond them.’ ^ Christianity does 
not appeal to the working man ; he has had, he 
thinks, enough of self-denial, and claims relaxation 
on Sunday. Sunday is a day of rest and recreation y 
church-going is neither.’ ^ Religion is another effort.’ 
Moreover, working men ^ feel very strongly about pious 
employers who sweat their workpeople : they know how 

s and ^ s (referring to two large and 

successful shops) make their money.’ In fine, it is urged 
that ^ the poor do not believe in churcA-going because they 
do not believe in church-goers. They see the church- 
^oing class spending huge sums on all«kinds of luxury, 
and look upon their religion as humbug,’ while, with 
regard to charity, « th^ administration of relief and the 
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insisting on church-going In return disgusts the self- 
respecting.’ Finally, the working man is described as 
not having very exalted ideas as to the part played by 
the clergy. ‘ His view is that they are well paid for 
what they do out of the rates, or out of national funds 
. of some kind, and so need claim no virtue In it.’ 

The religious ideas of the mass of the people are 
certainly undeveloped; and here I may quote the 
opinion of a thoughtful layman, who has had prolonged 
and intimate acquaintance with this class. He says — 
“Among working men a kind of sublimated trades’ 
unionism is the most prevalent gospel : a vague bias 
towards that which is believed to be good for one’s 
fellow man.” 

The extracts given above show something of the 
attitude of the clergy to the people as well as of the 
people to religion and to them, but others may be 
added. To ‘bridge the gulf’ is the dream of one who 
is determined that his church shall not be ‘ a paddock 
of the well-to-do.’ Another speaks of all his work as 
tending to the recognition of the Church as the centre 
of a system. He is determined, he says, to make the 
people know that their Church is in their midst. 
‘ District visiting,’ says one, ‘ is the unique heritage of 
the Church of England.’ But ‘ general visitation,’ 
declares another, ‘is of little importance.’ ‘ House-to- 
house visitation only amounts to throwing in a tract.’ 
‘ The important thing is to visit regularly and 
constantly those closely connected with the Church 
or whom there is some prospect of influencing.’ 
Another speaks of district visiting as ‘ waste of time,’ 
and references are frequent to the perfunctory character 
of much visitation ’^hlch ‘ does not go beyond the door- 
step.’ Such phrases as ‘ whole parish visited ’ are 
pronounced to be ‘bunkum.’ Systematic visiting 4s 
arranged, ‘'but "breaks down.’ ‘ As to visiting we all 
break down over that.’ Nor is the' quality of much 
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that is done satisfactory. Visitors are ^neither wise 
as serpents nor harmless as doves.’ ‘ Good visitors 
are rare.’ Moreover, the view is expressed that ‘ the 
unpopularity of the Church is partly due to the right 
claimed of visiting anywhere.’ The people, it is 
quaintly said, ‘ bear it with the greatest fortitude.’ 

In visiting personally, the clergy are conscious of 
many difficulties. ‘I visit, as vicar, but many don’t 
like it ; the best off especially will do anything to 
keep away from religion.’ One very sensitive man calls 
it ‘a. most hateful task.’ The difficulty specially applies 
to the introduction of religious topics, and this is often 
frankly given up. One says plainly that when visiting 
he ‘ never bothers people about religion,’ and many 
leave it for the visited to broach the subject. Another 
‘would think it an impertinence to go in and kneel 
down and pray as some do ; ’ he ‘ prefers to be 
unpi-ofessional, fearing lest he should encourage 
insincerity.’ In contradistinction to this a High 
Churchman speaks of the gratitude that is felt by 
men when the wall of reserve is broken down, but 
adds that to do it requires pluck, and that friendship 
and confidence must first be secured ; and very many 
say ‘ there is more latent religion than is imagined.’ 

It is very apt _ to remain latent, and there are 
complaints of the ‘ increasing numbers of those who go 
to church without committing themselves so far as to 
take a pew or pay any regular subscription, and,’ 
it is added, ‘ do not make it up in the offertory : ’ 

‘ mean people who like to get religion for nothing, 
and for that reason prefer open churches.’ One who 
has made his church free and open is doubtful how 
it will work out : ‘ the working ^ men aimed at do 
not stteam in ; among church-goers wandering increases 
a^jd income suffers.’ 

The criticism passed by the clergy on themselves 
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and on each other is no less frank and outspoken. 
‘ The weakness of the Church,’ says one, ‘ is the habit 
of advertisement and love of applause, especially the 
Low Church. You can run your Church on commercial 
lines, and get a kind of success, but it is “buying gold 
.too dear.” ’ ‘ Exaggeration,’ says another, ‘ is the bane 

of the Church, resulting in competition to show 
numbers.’ For God’s work there is, says a third, ‘ too 
much of the feeling “ this is grist for my mill.” ’ 

‘ The Church,’ we are told, ‘ has been weakened and 
its spiritual power destroyed’ during the last thirty 
years by pauperising the people. We find one vicar 
congratulating himself on the fact that by his refusal to 
continue their doles ‘ A * * -=* * *’s old humbugs have 
been shed off.’ On this point some of the judgments 
are particularly severe. ‘ When the Church,’ says one, 
'does seem to get hold it is by lavish expenditure.’ 
‘ Its influeiice,’ says another, ‘ is based almost entirely 
on expectation of some temporal benefit.’ 

Even when the social side of the work is not 
condemned it is often regarded as unsatisfactory. One, 
speaking of his own work, says it exercises ‘ a civilizing 
effect through schools. Sisters and visitors, but that its 
spiritual influence is «//.’ The clergy are partly led 
and partly constrained, to throw themselves into social 
activities, although to do so Interferes with higher 
work ; ' but jou must provide amusement for dull 
and lonely lives.’ The connection with religion is 
not very close. ' Social methods may get people to 
church, but do not make Christians of them.’ The 
' Missa Cantata with seven minutes’ sermon ’ is 
denounced, and ' even more disastrous are the 
auxiliary methods^ sometimes resorted to — cards, 
smoking, dramatic performances and entertainments.’ 
'Doing God’s work with the Devil’s tools.’ ‘Large 
open clubs,’ it fs said, 'almost always bring discredft 
on the Church, which becomes identified with an 
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i”fr its best is mainly given over to 

illiards dmkmg, and gambling, in however mild 

a form.’ ^The aim of social work,’ says another 
speaking more generally, ‘ is religious, but I do not 
ram religion down their throats.’ ‘ Working men can 

1’ r Bible In theif 

race. And, finally, it is said that 'the cleroy are 

above the heads of the people ; neither the tervice 
nor the preaching are understood.’ 

thpJr sometimes depressed by 

others than 

dull vulgarity of the necessary entertainments or 
impatience with mothers’ meetings, &c. Stive 
men have often a bad time. ‘ No one,’ says one of 
these, IS asked to come to church, nor whv he stavs 
away I ought to, but I can’t.’ Another is paiiSv 
conscious that ' clubs lower the moral tone of tho e 
who manage them;’ and this is repeated in ano^Sr 
quarter . You try to raise the factory girls but it is thpv 
who lower you.’ But with most I mnll T i ■ ^ 

F.evails as with one who 'hates the whole^’ system 
bribery by treats, but yet wishes the women to have their 

liiose of the clergy who have had a previous bus! 
have .?"”The A “ “S'* ^ 

to the lA of common °se„se'ai^o“r its 

this it is thouo-ht is mainlv tLT u ? and 

‘Amazingly unwise’ is an ^ 

oeonlp ’ ZL expression used. ' The 

people, says one vicar, ' are not tired of rpli'mA,o u *. 

tired of those who interpret it.’ He seem. 

the clergy over-cultivated and i‘o w ir think 

luitiog fmsdf trae^ds of 

even congratulating himself, so it ij saij, on beS 

It may be a low ideal, but he does 


a 
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not stand alone in the endeavour to suit his wares to 
his customers : evening communions or processions 
as the case may be. Another and a very different 
ideal is suggested by the description given in our own 
note-books of one who seemed ‘ the fitting minister of 
a. great church which asks for dignity and kindliness as 
much as for beauty and spirituality of life.’ 

_ It is said also that ' the men who draw the congrega- 
tions are the men with great gifts — the stars — but we 
have not all got great gifts, and perhaps the less gifted 

TSvoted 

a devoted staff of workers round them do as much or 

it is claimed 

that the church with ‘ its plodding parochial work ’ 

influence than the Nonconformists : 

"T ^ ^ til it more powerful.’ 

It IS very wisely held that ‘ to begin small is the 

only true road to success.’ The folly of building 

an?th^‘S?^">'" P^^shes is denounced ; and if 
K -iS- pointed out that ‘ the workers, not 

cultivate his little 
fn?’o-o ^ sufficing ambition, and by him love 

3p=a.! oftl 

motW and^'^^^^ religious, without ulterior 

wTr* ^ unswayed by fashion.’ The object in 

reef iSt'^fse1?f / u ‘ ^iii 

f independent of 

scribed b ‘ Religious influence ’ is de- 

scribed by one as being ‘small on the mass buf- 

churS merit f f *' That each 

once '■'PO’ted »>ore than 

‘ The smaU h3 T sockl.’ 

ine small band of workers are simply heroic’ And 

It IS to be noted *that they are mostly ^awn from the" 
lower middle and working class. ® 
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Churrh • * L vigour of the 

Church IS enormous ; there used to be many idle 

clergy now there are none.’ This vigour, which is 

undoubted (though not quite so universal as this 

witness puts it), is reflected in the demand for un- 

Much of the need for ffeshness and youthfulness in 

continual cry for something 

otf odXST 

t fr/4 p's-i 

It IS hard on those whose buoyancy begins to fail and 

with even the most hnot^v,!- L ^ ^ ° 

Sion . oTri f i?- buoyant it must react in depres- 

under with »™ety as to finance 

ihat th^fife f ^dcnt 

that the life of the clergy is no bed of roses. 

ihere is little room here for any jealousy of the 

Sf dlcetfdor’^^‘°'"' incumbent, ‘ not helped by 

sHf-deception, says no man should stay in one narish 

over ten years. ■< Feeling, as I do, Jt a clergCa) 

may remain too long,” writes another in an address to 

hjs people A third puts the limit at five yearf and 

gives as his reason that ‘an impression is made ’only 

started , and m five years a man comes to the end 

to ctaS' ^y. life is due 

claimed 't?''h'vi expressed by one who 

• r • Mve won his position by havino- seen 

Stur'S!’ l>»Pti^ed. married, 

for'^^'.” Church 
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§ 5 

CHURCH AND CLASS 

beto'imSfr'rt™’' “‘■“Siting an influence would 
at -Ae sl,e '? if we could 

But in the „ . “T° ^placed. 

-But in the present case the vacancy would be speedilv 

occupied by other^ religious organizations. ^What 

and the^nfl,?'^'''^^^’ However, is the work actually done, 
and the influence actually exerted, by the Church, not the 

resultif whaC under the’^resfnl 
i’ j ^ compaied with what conceivably 
mSt °tbe_r system— and the same rule 

Churches— wh^ut"reS?d^to A hT? 

vaciinr.. Lfr K lu ^ probability that the 

diem wouM V of ^ny one of 

of others Whaf-1''^T if*- ° by a development 

d1ivp 4 K ^ spooial part 

played by each : by the Established Church 

ff ^ branch of it ; and also by each 
of the Nonconformist denominations in their turn 

The value to the Church of the lomcal -ind 

geographical completeness of the parish system Iws 
bem referred to, and it is certaii/that it mSt be 

^fltd effective if a broader view pre- 

vailed and a more sympathetic spirit were shown 

in'^fte of" '”■“■=''17^ •>'' Christian Church. But 

Ais VsD« f conception in 

nTrLJ F ? ^ °f g^oat looseness in the 

parochial tie even among Churchmen, the fact that 

everyone be ongs to some parish, and can cMm the 
semces of the Church, goes for something in estab 

ktr^Sut recognition of God\' 

laws. But this common recognition breaks un nv^r 

details, and, studied in detail, the question of class 
comes m to r or class ^ 

that a.s rpo-orrlo^f nF *bat of rehgiops system, so 
tliat, as regards the Church of England alone, with 
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five Masses and an equal variety of Church methods (as 
classified by us) there come to be a formidable array of 

The five groups into which, as already stated, 1 divide - 
the churches are High, Low, Broad, essentially Individual 
and markedly Parochial. The five classes which. we 
have recognised are wealth (with fashion), upper middle 
class (without fashion), lower middle class, regular 
wage earners, and the poor. A certain number of 
parishes are very uniform in class. There are those 
with hardly any but wealthy and fashionable residents 
with thpr servants and immediate retainers, and those 
in which almost all are ‘ poor ’ ; others are of strictly 
WOTkmg class, and there are some, again, in which the 
different grades of middle class are found to the 
practical exclusion of every other section. Such homo- 
geneous parishes are, however, comparatively rare. 

ore commonly two or perhaps three classes live side 

y side, and the combinations in which these classes are 

tound m the same district greatly affect the work of 
tne Church. 


With the rich and the fashionable the Established 
Ctiurch up to a certain point has an easy task. In 
districts inhabited by this class, the services of the 
Church of whatever type are almost always stately if 
not ornate, and are well attended. Appeals for money 
meet with a liberal response. Some who give may be 

moved to attend 

church y fashion only, but this is far from generally 

others to whom religion is 
e o their lives, and who under its impulse 

devote themselves to Christian work. Yet, as a per- 
vading spiritual force capable qf uplifting the mass of 
Its adherents, the Church of England fails even among 
^e rich. Except as regards these chosen spirits, the 

Church does not get beyond recognition as the repre- 
sentative of religion. Among the churches of the nch 
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as between High and Low, Broad, essentially Individual 
or markedly Parochial, I can find litde diff^ence in the 
^numbers they attract or the influence they exert, and 
the choice among them, no less than the attendance, is 
mainly dictated by fashion. Eloquence invariably 
attracts crowds, but this, too, is largely a matter of 
fashion. Many may be moved, but few are held. The 
influence passes to some other voice. 

^ Of all the various possible combinations of class the 
simplest is that of rich and poor in one parish. The 
work of the clergy seems then to lie clearly before them 
and all the social dictates of Christianity to come into 
play. But there is_ found to be difficulty in their 
application ; the position proves less simple than it at 
first seemed. The poor can indeed be visited, but 
they cannot be induced to come to church. It is too 

1 j r clothes are not good enough, they 

would feel ashamed. Excuses such as these are made 
for them as well as by them. Their homes are 
probably at some distance from the church. A smaller 
church or mission hall inust be built. It shall be their 
own, and then they will come. But they do not. 
Meanwhile their poverty has met with compassion, and 
those who visit in the name of Christianity seek to 
relieve the distress they find. The two duties seem 
to be naturally, and even divinely, combined. The 
heart is softened, gratitude is felt, and in this mood 
the poor are pointed to God. Sin is rebuked, virtue 
extolledj and warning words are spoken against drunken- 
ness extravagance and folly. Advice,^ assistance and 
rebuke are all accepted, and the recipient is urged to 
turn to where alone strength can be found and to no 
longer neglect the observances of religion. But alas 
for human nature, charitable gifts lead to cadging and 
spiritual counsel tp hypocrisy. The simple ideal 
embodied in the phrase ‘a nice lot of poor’ upon 
w om may be exercised the Christian virtues of the 
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rich, has to be abandoned. Some new principle of 
action must be sought and it may be found. But 
only if the greatest care is taken to avoid pauperism or 
patronage, subservience or class hostility, can the living' 
together of rich and poor in one parish be to the 
advantage of both. If success is achieved, then from 
both alike are drawn those devout and equal souls to 
whom religion supplies a satisfying spring of living 
energy. The attainment of success such as this does 
not depend on doctrinal position. It seems rather to 
depend on a combination of sound sense, philanthropic 
enthusiasm and deep religious feeling which, though 
it may not hang on every bush, is not so rare as 
might be supposed. It is found especially among 
highly educated people irrespective, happily, of any 
particular religious beliefs. The commanding presence 
of men of this type among ministers of religion is more 
common in the Church of England than elsewhere ; 
but nowhere is it very frequent, and in the work of 
these mixed parishes failure is more usual than 
success. 

Parishes in which ' all are poor ’ are more often 
found in the language of appeal than that of fact, 
unless the ordinary independent working class be 
included with the poor ; but there are not a few in 
which the poor outnumber all the rest. In such 
parishes the High Church sectiozi is more successful 
than any other. They bring to their work a greater 
force of religious enthusiasm, which, curiously, is also 
more definitely professional both for men and women. 
Evidently self-denying lives appeal, as I have said, to 
the imagination of the people. Some working men 
come to their services. Th>e poor are genuinely 
interested. The charities of the Church are sweetened, 
and hypocrisy is perhaps left behyid. We shall find 
a parallel to, this in the success of the Wesleyan 
Mission work under similar conditions, doctrine only 
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excepted. But in both cases the churches themselves 
are largely filled by people from other districts and of 
higher class, attracted by the stir of religious life. 

> A similar success, though less eclatant in character, 
may be won by the solitary self-denying man, living 
for -and with his people ; especially if, as sometime^s 
happens, he finds in his neighbourhood a few others, 
men and women, who indeed fill no office and wear 
no garb, but v/ho share his work and imbibe its 
spirit. In these cases the church, indeed, may remain 
empty, but still the people are touched by a wholesome 
religious^ influence. The work of all the rest under 
similar circumstances of a widely diffused poverty is, 
as a rule, stamped with failure. ’ 

Passing ^ next to parishes which are entirely, or 
almost entirely, occupied by a regular wage-earning 
class, it must be admitted that all branches of the 
Church of England fail alike. It is, I suppose, this 
more than anything which troubles the Church ; but 
as the failure is not particular to the Church of 
England I leave the subject till later, merely remarking 
that such exceptions, or partial exceptions, as can be 
noted, base the degree of success they can claim 
on the adoption of democratic methods. "Wherever 
r^^rilar working class is found, and in whatever 
proportion to the rest of the inhabitants, it seems 
equally impervious to the claims of religion as it is 
set before them ; and as this class inclines down- 
wards towards the poor or upwards towards the 
lower middle, so is the attitude of the one class or 
the other towards religion shared. By this the strict 
and remarkable influence of class on religious obser- 
vance in England is vej;y clearly shown. 

Districts which are inhabited entirely by the middle 
classes, upper and lower, are not unsatisfactory for the 
Church except in comparison with the Nonconformists, 
who are still more successful. It is by’adopting the 
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methods of the Congregationalists that the Church 
succeeds, and this any branch of the Church of Eng- 
land can do. 

With a mixed population of several classes the 
Church of England is seen to the greatest advan- 
tage. Amongst such a population there are always 
some natural church-goers. Social influences bring 
others. There is work to be done for those who wish 
to do it. Endowments help. Under these circum- 
stances the High Church draws those whom the 
doctrine and ritual suit from far as well as near, while 
the Low Church also gathers in its special supporters. 
In addition, great eloquence or exceptional energy or 
beautiful music will anywhere bring a congregation 
together. The more special the attraction, however, 
the slighter the connection between congregation and 
parish is apt to be. The organization may be that of 
a parish, but the church can hardly be considered as 
a parish church. Still, when under these conditions, 
with a rnixed population, we do find a great local 
congregation, a culmination is reached which best 
represents the true spirit of the Established Church of 
England. Tfhen if exaggerated ecclesiastical preten- 
sions are abandoned, the church becomes a real centre 
of spiritual life as well as of moral force, not merely for 
an eclectic body of sympathisers, but for the whole of 
its community. 
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§6 

CHURCH AND DOCTRINE 

^ The variety of doctrines taught within the Church 
of England is very great, and, with any unbiassed 
onlooker, must go far to undermine the importance 
that can be attached to any one of them in particular 
as a necessary foundation of religious influence. And 
this doubt becomes the stronger when we remember 
how far the Church, even with these wide diflerences 

is from covering the field of honest, earnest, Protes- 
tant Christianity. 

But whether particular beliefs be necessary or not 

their whole-hearted acceptance certainly is. The value 

of the influence exerted may depend on the character 

of the doctrine, but its force depends on the intensity 

of conviction with which the belief is held, and it is 

the 1 elation of various doctrines to different types or 

conditions of mind, with the result on character and 

conduct, as manifested in London, that I desire to 
depict. 

Those of the^ clergy who hold High Church views 
claim that their successes spring largely from the 
definiteness of their teaching. They say that this 
quality appeals even more to men and boys than to 
women and girls. What they teach is extremely 
simple : that Christ the Son of God, and Himself 
being God,_ haying died on the cross to pav the debt 
or man s sinfulness, made provision of the means of 
grace for all mankind through His Church and its 
sacraments ; and that to reject these means is to reiect 
salvation The _ sacraments of the Church include"^ an 
ever fresh offering and acceptance of the body and 
blood of Christ on the altar of God, together with 
their reverent consujjnption as spiritual food. For this 
and the other sacraments an ordained priesthood is 
absolutely necessary, and by this two-fold claim we 
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reach an exclusive, though no doubt contentious 
definition of ‘ the Church.’ 

Baptism and Confirmation acquire their utmost 
value as the doors of a Church which thus claims sr 
monopoly of the way of salvation ; while the conviction 
of sin and regeneration, to which appeal is madd, is 
held in this case (as in others) to stamp the whole 
system with divine approval. Salvation is a fact, and 
salvation is of God. Salvation is the work of the 
Church ; the Church is of God and the priest is His 
minister. All stands firmly linked together. 

The priest is not only necessary for due exercise of 
the appointed rites of the Church, which form, if I may 
say so, the framework of salvation, and responsible for 
enabling and urging all to fulfil their religious duties, 
but it is for him also to heighten and guide that life of 
the soul for the comfort and strengthening of which 
the sacraments of the Church have been Instituted. It 
is his office not only to enforce the conviction of sin 
and bring about the experiences of regeneration, but to 
control conduct and thought from day to day. 
Hence the need for the system of the confessional and 
the powers of absolution, which, too, spiritual expe- 
rience may be held to stamp with the seal of divine 
approval, writing on the dust of our hearts the words : 
“ Thy sins are forgiven thee. Go and sin no more.” 

It is natural that the position of priest carrying 
with It duties so high and powers so wonderful, 
should exercise a great attraction, and accordingly we 
find most of the young men who take Orders, and 
especially the keenest spirits among them, ranged on 
the side of the High Church. The more exclusive 
the interpretation of their functions and the higher 
the ritual, the easier It is to obtain the number of 
curates required, and they bring to their work an 
unequalled spirit of devotion. On the clergy the 
effect of these doctrines and practices seems almost 
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entirely good. Subordination amongst themselves is 
easy^ mutual confidence completCj and saintly lives 
from the soil. At a little distance it is easy 
to feel contempt for imitations of Rome^ to laud'll at 
Church millinery^ or scoff at ^men 111 coloured garments 
sprawling before the altar.’ But coming close, we 
find beiieath all this a true spirit of religion, and as 
such it is undoubtedly recognised by the people, even 
by those who care nothing for the doctrines and to 
whom the ceremonial is idle show. 

There are, however, always some who care, some 
who respond as the priests would have them, some 
lo whom the game is a reality and the stake eternal 
life ; and^ though far more women than men are 
touched, it is men who are most deeply affected. 
Is owhere in London can such devout behaviour and 
such apparent intensity of religious feeling be seen 
^s in the congregations which gather in the High 
churches. Nor are the numbers small compared to 
other church congregations. Other causes contribute : 
pomp of ritual touches some, beauty of music or of 
architecture others ; but on the soul of the most casual 

attender an impression is made that ^this is holy 
ground.’ . 

The men who find satisfaction for their religious 
nature in the High Church are of a quite peculiar 
type. I cannot think it a strong type, and the idea 
that on these lines the world of men could ever be 
won is utterly untenable. If all those who reject this 
load will be lost, then will most of us inevitably suffer 
that fate. The influence exercised on the male sex 
is indeed strong, but is very limited. With women 
it is more diffused, md with children it reaches its 
greatest numerical success. On this success, as we 
have said, great hopes for the future are built. Give 
us, they say, the children of to-day and in another 
generation we shall have the fathers and mothers 
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also. Meanwhile, the High Church as a distinct 
branch of the Church of England is able to find 
men to teach her doctrines who unreservedly accept 
and, I suppose, unfeignedly believe them, and knows' 
how to stimulate her servants to the highest point 
of devotion in her cause. 

The Evangelical body within the Church of England 
has fallen on difficult times. The stream of religious 
feeling and tendency (in London at any rate) has 
flowed on either side and left their churches stranded. 
Individual cases there are where the eloquence of 
some striking personality has forced a way through 
and brought thousands under the influence of his 
voice. These have been mentioned in their places. 
Such successes only emphasize the general failure. 

The doctrine of salvation purchased by the blood of 
Christ and free to all believing souls was supposed in 
a general way to have been duly received by Christian 
countries, marred only by the errors and scandals of 
the Church of Rome, against which it appeared that 
denunciation was the sole course open. Thus the main 
duty of Christians was to hasten the millennium by 
compassing the conversion of the Jews and by spreading 
the good tidings among the heathen. The result was 
a blindly self-satisfied piety, hiding its head in the sand, 
narrow in its sympathies and entirely out of touch with 
life.^ To a world that demands vitality these old- 
fashioned Evangelical churches continue to offer a worn- 
out presentment of the Gospel, lacking the power to 
move anyone. Disregarded at home, such energy 
as stiU abides goes out to foreign missions which indeed 
were never more active than now, though if the 
millennium is to await the acceptance of the Gospel by 
all mankind it grows (humanly speaking) more and 
more manifestly remote. Apart ^om this work and 
these hopes, the more active spirits join themselves to 
the living forces jif Evangelicalism, which lie mainly 
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outside of the Church of ^ England, and find expression 
m the missions of revivalist effort. 

The patent failure of the heavy stereotyped methods 
x)f these churches^ so entirely out of tune with our 
tinies, has, however, had a singularly stimulating effect 
m ^many directions. To it, by way of rebound, is 
owing much of the High Church enthusiasm ; to it 
also may be credited the success achieved by Moody 
and Sankey and other evangelists ; and to it perhaps 
we owe the rise of the Salvation Army. New methods 
we^ sought. Religious feelings found new vents. 

The general movement of taste and habit in religion, 
as well as m life generally, has been in the direction 
of greater brightness ; and few even of the Evangelical 
churches have shrunk from such innovations as the 
use of a surpliced choir. Nearly all of these have 
swept away the old ^ pulpit and the old pews, and 
rearranged their buildings so that the choir and clergy 
occupy a chancel at the back of which, in place of high 
altar, stands the table of the Lord. Many, slipping 
av/ay from old-fashioned Evangelical habits, have found 
in music a possible development. Where a parson 
has music in his soul it is a development which comes 
very naturally, for care will be given to the selection of 
good musicians as organist and choir-master, and then 
on Sunday evening especially, music Is sure to become 
gradually more and more the life of the service. 
The^ influence exerted in this way Is not very deep 
but it is sweet and wholesome as far as it goes. Such 
services attract young people. ‘ It is delightful,’ said 

one of the clergy, ‘ to see so many couples who sine- 
out of one book.’ ^ 

The Broad Ohurch offers thought rather than 
doctrine, and cool judgment rather than exaltation: 
its influence is rat!^er on the world of intellect and 
practical action than on that of religious feelino*. It 
attracts as adherents neither the ardent few nor the 
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careless many. As regards the clergy, some who 
belong to this school break away from orthodoxy, but 
remain within the Church, while others leave it, and 
it is still doubtful which course Is right or which gives^ 
them the greater power. 

Of the churches stamped by individuality of some 
kind little more need be said. The doctrine taught 
may Incline this way or that, towards High or Low 
or Broad. It seems to make no difference. To 
gather a congregation some attraction must be 
offered, good music or good preaching, or parochial 
affection. The influence exerted depends on the 
character of the incumbent, but on the whole amongst 
these churches the most successful are the most 
parochial, and so we are led back to those great 
parochial institutions which above all appear to me 
to represent the true spirit of our National Church. 



CHAPTER II 


ILLUSTRATIONS— CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

{Being selections from reports and other printed docnmcnts) 

The reader will kindly bear in mind that the extracts 
given in this and some succeeding chapters do not, in 
themselves, provide a complete picture or balanced 
statement, but are to be regarded solely as illustrations, 
corresponding in this respect to the extracts from 
our note-books which have been given In the pre- 
ceding volumes. They will, I think, be found to 
be of extraordinary interest. They represent many 
points of view and many divergent principles of action, 
and have been selected mainly as developing powerfully 
or characteristically the particular position taken up. 
Thus they tend to extremes, whether as regards the 
methods of action indicated, or the statement of the 
underlying principles, or the view taken of the 
special question or situation with which they deal : as, 
for instance, the attitude of the people towards religion, 
the place of religion in their lives, and the claims of 
the Church or its priesthood. 

Remarks have been selected, it may be for their 
wisdom and penetratiofi, or for their transparent fatuity ; 
for the breadth or narrowness of their sympathy ; 
because they strike the note of confidence or of de- 
spondency, or convey the humble admission of . failure 
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V7hich_ is opposed to both of these. Amongst such 
opposites no average is possible, and it may be that 
what must be accounted the more common and, in that 
sense, the average type is inadequately represented by - 
these extracts, and above all, that they may fail to give 
the reader an idea of the excellence and value of the 
best kind of ordinary work. This could only be done 
by reproducing, in exlenso, whole reports which, in 
unsensational business-like language, give a detailed 
statement of the work and its needs, often occupying 
many pages, concluding with well-arranged and carefully 
audited accounts, and the whole preceded by a thoucrht- 
ful address, taking, perhaps, the form of a letter^ to 
“ my dear people,’’ The descriptive words, “ an excellent 
specimen of a parish report,” occur very frequently on 
my notes, and I would beg my readers to accept it as 
a fact that excellent, honest, useful parish work is 
being done in all parts of London. 

The sources, or the character of the source, from 
which the extracts have been drawn are, in most 
cases, indicated. They have been divided into sections 
according to the subjects dealt with. 


§1 

PARISH ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF WORK 

(i) The following specimen is no exceptional list of 
operations, and is merely referrSd to in our notes 
as “ an admirably succinct account.” It P-ives a fair 
idea, or the ordmary machinery at 'work in a rather 

poor parish, of some size, actively conducted on High, 
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but not extreme lines. The particulars are taken from 
an annual report : — 

* ;(: * :(c He Workers, Services, <&c. 

Clergy — The Rev. * ^ Xhe Rev. =!= »i‘ * * j Xhe Rev, ^ ^ 

Churchwardens — Mr. * * * * * and Mr. ^ * * * ^^^ 

Sidesmen, 12 ; Sacristans. 5 ; Servers, 5 ; Choir, 34. 

IJiSTRicT Visitors, 35 ; all living in the parish, being the wives and sisters 
of our working people. 

A Sick Nurse and mission woman. 

Sunday School Teachers, 45 ; number of children nearly 700. 

Day Schools — Head governess and 6 assistant teachers. 

One Hundred and Seventy-six Workers in all, besides those serving 
on committees. 

Services. 

Sundays — 7 a.m., Holy Communion ; 8 a.m.. Holy Communion ; 10.30 a.m., 
Litany; ii a.m.. Matins; 11.30 a.m., Choral Eucharist and Sermon; 
3.45 p.m., Catechising; 4.15 p.m.. Holy Baptism and Churching; 
7 p.m., Evensong. 

Weekdays — 7.15 a.m., Holy Communion; 7.45 a.m.. Matins; 7.30 p.m., 
Evensong. 

Litany on Wednesdays and Fridays at ii a.m. 

Address every Thursday at Evensong. 

Holy Baptism and Clmrchings every Thursday at 7 p.m. 

Children's Services on the first Sunday in the month at 3.15 p.m., also at 
9.15 a.m. on Saints’ Days. 

Saints' Days— -Holy Communion at 6.30 a.m. and 7.15 a.m. 

Special Services of Preparation for Holy Communion monthly for senior 
and junior communicants. 

M agic-Lantern Services in Lent and Advent. 

Sunday Schools every Sunday at 3 p.m. 

St. * * * * *'s Guild of Intercession — Object; to help its members to pray 
for : I. The Church abroad ; 2. The Church at home ; 3. One another. 
The Office is said each Friday before the second Sunday in the month, 
and members are invited to make their Communion together at one of 
the early celebrations on that Sunday. 

•S^. * * * * *'s Guild {senior) — Object: To interest its members in the work 
of the Church in J apan. Meetings on the first Thursday in each month 
in the club room. 

St. * * * * Guild (junior) — Object : To interest our children in the 
Japan Mission. 

St.* * * * *’s Guild (Young Women) — Object : To help its members to keep 
a simple rule of life. Meetings held quarterly in church. 

Bible-classes — For Elder Lads, on Sundays, in the mission house, at 3 p.m. 
For Young Women, on Sundays, at 3.30 p.m., in the club room. 

St, * * * * **s Men's Social Clad (for Senior Men) — ^The club room adjoin- 
ing ***>►* Schools is open every Tuesday, Friday and Saturday 
from 7 to 10.30 p.m. Subscriptions id per week, with an entrance 

£00 q £ 

***** Church Club (for Young Men over 16) — Meets at the schools, on 
Tuesdays, Wednesday^, Fridays and Saturdays, from 7 p.m. to 
10 p.m. 

Young Women's Cltih (for Young Women not under 15) — Meets on Mon- 
days in club room ^om 8 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

Choir Boys' Club— Fox regular Members of the Choir. Meets on Saturdays 
in the parish room from 8 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 
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Band of Hope — Open to any Children in the parish ; meets in the mission 
hall on Wednesdays, from 6 p.m- to 7.15 p.m. About two hundred 
members. 

Guild of if Object : to keep together those Young Men and Young 
Women who have left the Band of Hope. 

Mothers' Meetings — In the mission hall, on Mondays and Tuesdays at 
2 p.m. (Number of Mothers, over two hundred.) 

Pen 7 iy Bank^ln the schools on Mondays at 7 p.m. 

Slate Club — Meets on Mondays in the schools at 8 p.m. (A Thrift Society 
and Sick Club, one hundred and forty members.) 

Starr-Bowheft Building Society — Meets on Mondays, in the infant school, 
at 7 p.m. 

Parochial Library — Open every Friday in the mission hall, * * * * ’t' 
Street, from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. One halfpenny per volume. 

Church Shop— Bov the sale of Bibles, Prayer Books, Hymn Books, pictures, 
texts, photographs, &c., &c., open every Thursday at the vicarage 
at 6.30 p.m., and again after Evensong. 

Magazine — The St. * * * *'s Magazme, bound up with the Church Monthly , 

is published every month, and may be had of the District Visitors. 
Price three halfpence. 

The magazine, which is very bright and original, 
is, as stated above, bound up with the Church Monthly^ 
a publication largely used to provide interesting illus- 
trated matter for inside sheets, other publications 
similarly used being Home Words^ Dawn -of Day, 
Banner of Faith, &c. To these inner sheets the 
particular parish adds its own cover, and next the 
cover such news or notices or exhortations as parish 
doings may afford or require. 

In spite of considerable interest and literary merit 
and a low price (usually one penny and not the three 
halfpence charged in this case) the sale as a rule is very 
limited and a loss is frequently the result, showing an 
“ugly balance on the wrong side” in the accounts. 
“Can anyone tell us how to make a magazine pay ?” asks 
one vicar ; while another issues the cheering report 
that the circulation is increasing, 273 copies having 
been “got rid of” for the past month. The cases in 
which a profit is made are rare, and in spite of the 
obvious usefulness of the magazinsrs in connection with 
district visiting, and as a more solid form of advertising, 
•many churches adopt by preference thg gratuitous issue 
of leaflets. 
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(2) The following extract gives a fairly full list of the 
subsidiary institutions of an ordinary parish : — 

In connection with the church there are also many 
useful institutions. Amongst these are guilds for men 
and boys, women and girls, gymnasium, cricket clubs, 
sewing classes, band of hope (senior and junior), 
mothers’ meetings, provident club, lending library, penny 
bank, dispensary, maternity and Dorcas societies. During 
the winter the charities include needlework society, 
invalid’s dinner and soup kitchen. Tickets for these are 
distributed through the district visitors. — {From the 

Vicar's Letter ” in Annual Report.) 

(3) The number of church services held in different 
parishes varies to a remarkable extent. In the following 
extract particulars are given of those arranged in 
a High Church parish, where the population consists 
of working-class and poor people: — 

There' is a daily celebration of the Holy Eucharist at 

7 a.m., followed by Matins. On Wednesdays and Fridays 
Litany and intercessions for the parish are said at 9.30 a.m. 
Evensong is said daily at 7 p.m., except on Wednesdays, 
when the OfBce is choral, and followed by a sermon. 

On Sundays the Blessed Sacrament is celebrated at 

8 a.m. Matins is sung at 10.45, followed by a choral 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist with sermon. To this 
service, children attending morning Sunday school are 
brought by their teachers, and, with the adults present, 
form a congregation nearly filling the church. Once 
a month there is a service for children, with catechising, 
at 3.30 p.m. Holy Baptism is administered every Sunday 
at 4 p.m., and on . Tuesdays at 7 p.m. Evensong and 
sermon are at 7 p.m., generally with a full church. In 
Advent and Lent we have a short reading or meditation 
at daily Matins and Evensong, with special mission 
services on Wednesday evenings. 

Thus it will be seen we have, on an average, about 
twenty-five services a week, without counting extra 
services in connection with the parochial guilds anxl 
the fasts and festivals. 
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On Holy Days the church choir boys have this year 
begun to attend the 7 o’clock celebration, and sin®- hymns 
in the course of the Office. This plain celebration of the 
Holy Mysteries with hymns is a most congregational 
service, and has been found to be very helpful for our 

is open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. for 

private prayer. 

(4)_ Specimens of the rules of a few parochial 
organizations follow : — 

(^) Guilds ciitd G oi'iit^tUHicufits’ Glasses {High ChuTcJi), 

1. For women we have the Guild of St. Helena, 
numbering one hundred members, and worked by the 
Sisters. The members communicate monthly. A meeting 
to prepare for Holy Communion is held once a month at 
the Sister’s House. 

2. For girls we have the Guild of St. Michael and 
Holy Cross, also worked by the Sisters, and numbering 
eighty members. They also make their communions 
monthly, and have a meeting once a month to prepare. 

These guilds are a great help to our women and 
girls. 

3. For boys we have the Guild of the Good Shepherd, 
with its separate wards for boys who have and who have 
not been confirmed. From St. Peter’s ward (for the 

confirmed) we draw our altar servers. The 

ward of St. Cyril is for younger boys. 

4" For all communicants, we have three times a year 
a general meeting in church, and a ward of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament which meets once 
m each month. 

5. To our sacristan I am indebted for the formation 
and management of an altar servers’ guild, which is 
a great means of deepening the spiritual life of those 
assisting at the altar and in processions. 

(6) Copy of Card of Membership of a High Church Guild. 

Rules of the Guild of Si. * •» * * 

^ 1 . To receive the Holy Communion once at least in 
every month. • 

2. To prepare before receiving and give thanks after. 
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3. To pray for the members of the guild. 

Name 

I have much pleasure in stating that I have kept the 
rules this month. 


\ 

Note. 

If you have kept the rules of the guild, please put this card in the red 
box a.t the church, or in the letter-box at the clergy house, or you may 
send it to the vicar by post. 

If you have been unable to keep the rules, you may, if you like, write 
the reasons on the back of the card. 

If the card is not returned, the vicar will understand that the rules have 
not been kept. 

If you do not get this card sent you every month, please tell the vicar, 
or write to him about it. 

The next Devotional meeting will be On Sunday 

The next Guild Sunday is 


(c) Mothers' Union Rules (Broad Church), 

1. To try, by God’s help, to make children obedient, 
truthful, and pure. 

2. Never to allow coarse jests, bad, angry words, or 
low talk in the house. To speak gently. 

3. Never to give children beer, wine or spirits, without 
the doctor’s orders, or to send young people to the public- 
house. 

4. Not to allow girls to go about the streets at night, 
and to keep them from dangerous amusements. 

5. To be careful that children do not read bad books or 
police reports. 

6. To set them a good example in word and deed. 

7. To kneel down and pray to God morning and 
evening, and teach children to pray. 

8. To try to read a few verses of the Bible daily, and 
to come to church as regularly as possible. 

Hon, Sec,f Mrs, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


(5) Sunday School System — 

^^The Catechism* ’ in some form is becoming more 
common, partly because of the difficulty of securing 
efficient Sunday school teachers, but especially for* 
the sake of the more definite teaching that can, it is 
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thought^ be given by the new system which is described 
in the following extract : — 

The expression ‘^the Catechism ’’ is used to mean the 
service at which the elder boys and girls of a parish are 
instructed in the Christian faith. The instruction is, of 
course, based upon the Prayer Book catechism, but the 
whole of the service is called the Catechism,” and the 
scholars are said to go to Catechism,” or to belong to 
‘‘the Catechism.” 

The rubric directs that children, apprentices, &c., shall 
be taught in church by the parish priests on Sunday after- 
noon, and the plan adopted at the Catechism is, shortly, 
as follows : — boys and girls over ten (or sometimes over 
eleven) instead of going to Sunday school come straight 
to church, where each one has his or her allotted seat. 
Every row is under a monitor, and every four rows under 
a superior monitor. The instruction is given by one of 
the clergy, and follows a systematic course extending, 
perhaps, over three years; so that, supposing a boy to 
enter “ the Catechism ” at eleven, and stay till he is 
seventeen (quite a common experience) he wall have had 
the ^ course twice over. It is emphatically not a 

children’s service ” in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and, consequently, the elder boys and girls, who are not 
very easily attracted to these, are found to come gladly 
and readily to “ the Catechism.” A very special feature 
is the quarterly festival, when the ordinary routine gives 
wa}^ to a bright and happy little service of rejoicing, and 
the quarterly rewards are announced and given to those 
who have earned them. 

The ordinary Sunday school ” is^ however, much 
more frequently found. The following gives an exact 
account or such a school, carefully organized :■ — - 

When Mr. ^ * * left us I became chaplain of 

the Sunday school, and it is one of the most pleasant parts 
of my work. We have a large staffbf teachers, for whom 
there is a fortnightly preparation class. The lesson is 
egiven with the help of a black boa^rd, and three set 
questions are given and taught word for word to the 
children. The mfant teachers have a lesson on the same 

r* 
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subject, but it is in a simple form, and is broken up into 
two parts- The infants learn a verse from a hymn on 
the subject instead of the set questions. The boys’ and 
girls’ schools take it in turn to meet in church and in the 
upper schoolroom. On the fourth Sunday all depart- 
Vnents meet in church. On ordinary Sundays the 
children who assemble in church are arranged in their 
classes at three o’clock, then we all kneel and say an 
opening prayer; after that for twenty-five minutes the 
children are taught the set questions by their teachers. 
At 3.25 I come into the church again, and a hymn is 
sung. The set questions are then heard, and a few 
questions explaining them are asked, then another hymn 
and a short office. Then the lesson is gone through — 
the lesson, it must be remembered, which was taught the 
Sunday before by the teachers in class in the schoolroom, 
and which was given to the teachers on the Friday 
before that at the teachers’ class. Some of the elder 
children take notes, while the lesson is being given in 
church, on paper prepared by one of the teachers and 
attached to a piece of millboard. Tucked under this 
sheet of paper is a double sheet which the children take 
home in a cover provided for them. On this at home 
they write from memory a short analysis of what the 
lesson was about, and bring it in a second cover to school 
next Sunday. Marks are given for analyses, and each 
child keeps in a proper cover, a complete file of all the 
analyses he or she has presented. 

This is the ordinary plan of teachingin Church Sunday 
schools now. I only set it out at length because I want 
parents and subscribers to know exactly what we do.- — 
{From the Vicar's Letter in the Annual Report of a mainly 
working-class parish.) 

(6) Vahce of the Confessional, 

Then as to the number of confessions made. To my 
mind this is by far the truest test of progress of spiritual 
work. And this is (•ertainly increasingly becoming better 
proportioned to the Communions made — even more 
amongst men an^ lads, as I have before more than onc% 
noted, than amongst women and girls . — {From the Anmial 

Letter of the Vicar of a poor parish.) 

% 
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(7) The Obligations of Communicants. 

It is from our band of communicants that we draw our 
Church workers, who form the backbone of our work. 
The}^ are, as a rule, the only people in the parish to whom 
the clergy can look for helpers in their work. But they are 
also a source of anxiety. Anxiously indeed do we look 
such times as the great festivals for some in recent years 
brought to confirmation, and to the resolution to walk in 
newness of life — only to find them absent from the altar 
for the first time since their confirmation. This is a sure 
sign that a time of trouble is beginning, which may end 
by their falling away altogether. Many do, in spite of 
every effort to recover them, become lapsed communi- 
cants, apparently beyond recovery. But many bravely — 
how bravely, only God’s priests know — again and again 
renew their efforts after the higher life . — {Fyom the Annual 
Lettey of the Vicay of a woyking^class an^ pooy payish.) 

(8) Reaching the men. 

We try to reach every man in the parish by some 
nieans 01 other.^ Once a quarter or so, envelopes are 
addressed, containing an invitation to every man in the 
parish, the names having been got by our own and the 
committee s visiting. The formation of a parish register 
IS of paramount importance. It is most useful and, like 

else, involves labour. , . , , . Ours was ruled 
like this : — 
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(g) Remarks concerning Special Missio^is, 

{a) Notice of a Mission ” to be held in a large parish occicpied 
by lower middle and working-class people [letter issued 
as a leaflet). 

\ 

My dear People, — A mission is to be held, God willing, 
in our parish early next year. The Bishop of London 
desires, as you will see by his letter, a copy of which is 
sent to you, to express his deep sympathy with us in this 
work. 

A mission is a course of Special Services with addresses 
and sermons to all, intended to arouse the careless and to 
strengthen those who are already in earnest. The Rev. 
Canon ^ ^ ^ ^w^ho has had great experience in this 
special work, has promised to conduct the mission, and 
he has the express sanction of our Bishop. 

We want you, one and all, to serve God better. A 
mission is simply a time set apart for making an earnest 
effort to do this, and experience teaches us that God does 
grant blessings at such times. We ask you to put such 
questions as these to yourselves : Am I content with 
myself as I am ? If not, may I not gain some help from 
the mission ? May I not learn some things I don’t know? 
May it not help me to make a fresh start, to fight better 
against my besetting sins, to resist temptation better than 
I have done ? ’’ If it does any of these things for us, we 
shall be thankful for the mission. But you must under- 
stand that it is a beginning, not an end. It will not put 
everything right at once, but will set you in the way of 
putting things right. It will give you new and higher 
interests in life, a deeper insight into spiritual things, 
a more earnest desire for the glory of God, and for the 
benefit of our fellow men. 

We wish particularly to avoid any excitement or 
sensation. We want the work to be very simple, very 
real, and above all, very practical ; everything connected 
with it marked by true earnestness and deep reverence. 
It must depend wholly for its success upon the power of 
the Holy Spirit, and for that blessed gift we must depend 
much on prayer. ,, 

I ask you then to remember the commg mission, and 
vn • r 
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to use the short form printed below frequently in your 
prayers. 

Your faithful servant in Christ, 

^ ^ ^ 

A Short Prayer for the Mission, 

Almighty God, who in Thy tender love toward mankind, didst send 
Thine Only Begotten Son to seek and save that which was lost, ble^ 
the mission to this parish to the conversion of sinners and to the 
strengthening of the faithful, for the Glory of Thy Great Name, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.— Amen. 


(6) A Mission {in a poor parish). 

We have recently had a week’s special mission 
services in each of our three mission rooms and then in 
the church — a month’s special effort altogether. The 
seed of the Gospel has been largely scattered. Many 
thousand tracts and hand-bills have been distributed. 
God will be true to His promise ; our labour cannot be in 
vain. — {Vicar's Annual Report.) 

(c) Interval necessary. 

It is generally held that the holding of a mission 
in a parish oftener than once in ten years is not desirable. 
This may be true of country or small town parishes, but 
taking into account the enormous population of this 
parish, and especially its migratory character, I am 
disposed to think that a mission might be held with 
advantage in every five or six years. 


(lo) It is a common plan for the vicar to publish 
an annual letter to his people, sometimes in a special 
number of the Parish Magazine, but more often in 
connection with the year’s report, and extracts from 
some of these have already been given. The following 
completer specimen is written from the Evangelicd 
standpoint, and is addressed to parishioners of mixed 
class — lower middle, working, and poor : — 

My Dear P arishioners and Friends, — Before this magazine reaches you 
we shall have crossed another of time's dividing lines, and a New Year of 
grace will have begun. May it be to you a Happy New Year. In your 
worldly concerns may prosperity attend you! In spiritual things may 
blessing abound ! The Lord be with you ! IJjs presence is the secret and 
source of happiness and prosperity. " The Lord was with Joseph, and he 
was a prosperous man”; or, as an old version quaintly reads, “He was 
^ a luckie fellow.” As you enter on the New Year seek His presence and 
favour, and the year will be a happy one. The*Lord be with you, and 


C 
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St3.nciin^, 3,s it woro, bctwocii two opoclis of tinio, wg naturally loolc 
taclv. on tliG past and. forward to tli© futurG* In tliG backward look tiicrs 
is always much to humble us. The past is never what we would have it 
be. ^ And the^ review of the year just ended, while it calls for songs of 
praise for daily grace and daily mercies, leads us also humbly to sue for 
pardon of its sins, negligences, and ignorances. 

The record of the year is a record of steady, persistent work. It has 
been marked by nothing new and startling. Experience teaches us over 
and over again that novel methods attract only so long as the novelty lasts. 
The sober worship of the Church of England, as we know it — the clear 
exposition of God’s Holy Word — diligent pastoral visitation — personal 
intercourse with those who need special help — these are the agencies which 
in the past produced men and women of sterling faith and full of good 
works. These are still the best agencies for producing and fostering 
a sound and true religion. 

But while we do not record anything startling, we can with thankfulness 
record a year of work owned and blessed of God. Something of what 
has been accomplished we have been permitted to see : much awaits the 
revelation of the great day. 

Spiritual results cannot be measured by arithmetic. You may have an 
imposing array of figures with spiritual life and work at a very low ebb. 
You may have meagre statistics, and with them a blessed, spiritual 
work. In giving you any figures, I ask you to estimate them at their 
proper value. 

The congregations have been well maintained, and this in an age of 
increasing worldliness and indifference. In estimating our congregations, 
we shall be unfair to ourselves if we do not take into account the special 
local difficulties. But there is room for improvement; and I rely upon 
you to help in this. A loving invitation and a brotherly welcome will 
often do much. 

There has been a gratifying increase in the weekly offertory. I regard 
this as indicating that the members of our congregation look upon the 
offertory not as a mere collection of money, but as an offering of their 
substance made directly to God, the Giver of all. 

There have been two thousand eight hundred and eleven attendances at 
Holy Communion. It should be remembered that these have been without 
undue pressure. We value beyond all price this precious sacrament which 
our Lord has bequeathed to us, but we have something more to teach. 
It would be easy to multiply communicants, and the apparent gain would 
be real loss. Dead souls cannot feed upon Christ, and where there is 
a living soul it will desire and seek after that which is its refreshment 
and strength. I know, and I marvel at it, that there are professed 
Christians who neglect this precious means of grace, and habitually turn 
their backs upon the table of the Lord. If any such reads this letter, 
let him ask himself, “ Is this negligence because I am wickedly unmindful 
of my Lord’s command or because I have a name to live and am dead 

The number of baptisms for the year is one hundred and ninety-two. 
This, I think, is satisfactory, and shows that parents, even when negligent 
of their own spiritual interests, desire God’s blessing for their children. 
Parents and God-parents, it is your part and duty to see that these 
children be educated in the^rfaith and fear of God, and in the teaching 
of the Church into which they have been baptized. 

Six adults have— on their solemn profession of repentance and faith — 
received baptism. We m^ confidently hoge that while, by this sacrament, 
they were grafted into Christ’s Church, it was also the pledge and seal 
to them of everlasting life. - • 
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It is also gratifying to record that the number of candidates for 
confirmation was the largest of any one year since the formation of the 
parish. The young communicants of the Church are a very hopeful feature 

The day and Sunday schools are flourishing. 

The day schools maintain their high standard of efficiency. With the 
new ' Grant in aid ’ to help us, we hope now to have less difficult v in 
meeting the expenses of the schools. ^ 

The Sunday schools have increased in numbers, and are supplied with 
devoted teachers. There have been several additions to the staff of 
teachers during the year, and we still ask for more, especially for the 
boys’ school and the mission school. 

The children’s services are well attended. Both these and the Sunday 
schools will in time prove a nursery for the Church. 

The attendance at the various weekly meetings has been very fluctuating. 
Indeed, it has become a question with us whether we have not too many 
rneetings. Fewer of thern with better attendances and more warmth and 
vigour would be more satisfactory. It should be remembered that these 
meetings involve an expenditure of precious time on the part of the clercry 
“time which is willingly given when we feel it to be profitably spent but 

which must be grudged when the attendance shows want of interest’ and 
appreciation. 

There is room for great improvement in the Wednesday evening service 
One hour between Sunday Ld Sunday ought not to be too S for 
worship. What a profitable and delightful hour it ought to be ! Yet how 
few avail themselves of it. Let the New Year see better things. 

The Thursday evening preparation class and the Saturday evening 
prayer meeting also are unsatisfactory. Both speak of want of interest 
and earnestness. We need a new baptism of the Holy Ghost. We need 
new zeal and fervour. We need again to do the first works. 

We enter upon the New Year deeply conscious of the great work given 
us to do. We have the Lord’s people to shepherd. We have, if possible, 
to carry the message of salvation through Jesus Christ to every home in 
the parish. We have to give to individuals the message of the love of 
God. We have to train our children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. And we are surrounded by terrible indifference and opposition 
to the things of God. But we undertake our work in hope and confidence. 
We go forth in the strength of the Lord God, fully assured that He who 
is with us is greater than all who can be against us. and that the weapons 
of our warfare are mighty, through God, to the pulling down of the 
strongholds of sin and Satan. In this work for God I ask your earnest 
hearty co-operation. With the dawn of the New Year consecrate yourselves 
anew to Flim Whose you are and Whom you serve. Seek to have a more 
vivid sense of the shortness of time, the nearness of eternity, and the 
importance of eternal things. We enter upon a year which m’ay be our 
last. Let us live and work as if it were our last. Count every day lost in 
which you have not done something for the glory of God and the good of 
your fellow-men. Be diligent in business, but be not all-engrossed by it. 
In prayer--in God’s Word— in the means of grace seek an equipoise for 
your souls, “The things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal." ^ 

This letter ends with an eloquent metrical appeal 
against the Church of E^ngland, culminating 

in the line : '^ ^leanse and defend, O Lord, Thy Church.’^ 
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(ii) The method of parochial management is recog- 
nised by some as being a no less important matter 
than the method of work. Most parishes are, in effect, 
autocracies, with a consultative committee of assistant- 
clergy and, perhaps, the chief workers ; decisions, 
however, resting ultimately with the incumbent. In 
a few cases a constitution is granted, with a carefully- 
defined franchise, involving, it is true, but a slight 
devolution of real power, but forming, nevertheless, 
a distinct step towards more democratic lay manage- 
ment. 

On the Church Council, to which the following extract 
refers, the clergy, churchwardens, sidesmen, and the 
outgoing churchwardens and sidesmen for one year are 
all ex officio members. In addition, there are twelve 
elected male members (eight seatholders, or subscribers 
of an equivalent sum to the fund, and four non-seat- 
holders).” The council is elected annually by members 
of the congregation, male and female. Members of the 
Council must be of full age, baptized members of 
the Church of England, and honA fide members of the 
congregation (that is, attendants, as a rule, at least 
once on Sunday). 

Duties of the Cldirch CotmciL 

It shall be the business of the Council to decide all 
questions of finance provided the legal position of the 
vicar and churchwardens be not interfered with ; to be 
coftsulied on all changes of ^‘use,” and generally in con- 
ference with the vicar and churchwardens to advise and 
assist in all questions of parish interest, and all that 
makes for the kingdom of God. — {From a leaflet ; parish 
mainly working class.) 

(12) Concerning Buildings* 

(iz) The great event of the year was the opening-up and 
consecration of the Memorial Side Chapel by the Lord 
Bishop of the Diecese. . .... Those who worship in 
it at weekday celebrations and services know what 
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a boon it is to have a place wherein two or three can 
pther together, instead of being scattered through our 

large church. {Ftoth the Annucil Lettey of ci Vicay of ct yich 
payish.) 

{h) yVe have now a church beautified and made decent 
lor Divine worship, and a mission hall erected where the 
poor can worship in their working clothes, thus affording 
them e(][ual opportunities with ourselves for hearing the 
Gospel and learning the way to heaven. How anyone who 
has the slightest feeling for the unspiritual condition of 
the working classes, and who cares to think, with the barest 
s^ympathy, over the necessity that exists for a congrega- 
tion to provide thern with a suitable place of worship, can 
breathe a word against building the mission hall, passes 
my comprehension. Could the numerous difficulties in 
completing ^the building have been foreseen, so great is 
the necessity for giving the poor the opportunity of 
worshipping God and hearing what will do their souls 
good, that I would cheerfully have faced them. Those 
who have taken their fair share in this work have reason 
to be thankful that their consciences are now clear of the 
condemnation which now rests upon the poor who are 
daily dying around us, ignorant of Jesus and His love. 
There never was a good work consummated without 
having its opponents and grumblers, but these are not 
usually found amongst those who assist in the contri- 
butions. What I entreat for now is your earnest prayers 
that the Lord’s blessing will rest upon the efforts being 
put forth here for the spread of the saving knowledge of 
His dear name. — {Vicar’s Annual Report.) 

, (^) The question arose, Wfliat are we to do about rebuild- 
ing the class-rooms, &c. ? Mr. * ♦ » * * thought he saw 
one way out of the difficulty : “ Abolish the soup kitchen.” 
At first I was taken aback ; so much sentiment has 
always clung about the soup kitchen. But when it was 
pointed out that we only used that room for thirteen 
w-eeks in the year at the very most, 'and that for the other 
thirty-nme it lay on our hands, not only idle, but from 
disuse getting more or less into disrepair and invariably 
landing us in considerable expense ; when, too, the unsatis- 
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factoriness of the result of all this expenditure of time 
and labour and money was dwelt on — frequently gallons 
having to be thrown away — when, in short, it dawned 
on me that the soup kitchen was after all a snare and 
a delusion, I rejoiced. • . . . . — (Fro 7 n the Vicar's Address 
in the Report of a parish mainly middle and working 
class,) 

(13) Sermons- on Social Subjects, by various preachers, 
arranged by the Christian Social Union for delivery 
on week-days in Lent in a City church : — 

The Condition of the Poorest, the Real Test of National 
Well-being ; Wealth and V/aste ; A Gospel for the Sub- 
merged; Ways of Spending Money; What is Society to 
Me; The Place of Religion in Business; Christian Alms- 
giving ; Citizenship — A Religious Duty ; The Ground of 
our Hope ; The Use of City Churches; The Sacrifice of 
Thought ; The Social Backwater ; Our Firm Foundation ; 
The Sunday Question ; Our Children — England’s Future 
Citizens ; The Social Function of a London ^ Parish ; 
*The Ethics of Municipal Trading; Hooliganism — Its 
Cause and Cure ; The Ideal and the Practical ; The 
Social Question in the Villages; St. Francis of Assisi; 
Hopes and Fears. 

(14) Intercession, 

{a) Band of Church Watchers and Intercessors. — This band, 
which has existed for over a quarter of a century in the 
parish, now consists of fifty members. There are five 
watches of one hour each kept in the church on Fridays, 
and the subjects for the intercessions of the whole band 
are arranged by the chaplain every month..— [From the 
List of Parochial Institutions^' in the Annual Report of 
a mixed parish, including some rich.) 

(b) Special Intercession for those engaged in the war. 

Day by day we are remembering before the 

altar the sick and the wounded, the prisoners and the 
dying, and are commending to God’s mercy those who 
have fallen. And tSese prayers should be for all engaged, 

friend and foe alike It ought not to be difficult 

to arrange that perpetual stream of intercession should^ 
be kept up through the day in the church, if a number 
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of persons will make themselves responsible for (say) 

a quarter of an hour to be spent in church with this 

ODject, {Working and lower middle class parish — His'h 
Church.) ^ 

^ (c) We ask our readers to try and remember the follow-^ 
ing intercessions daily in their prayers, and specially, 

when possible, at the celebration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment : — 
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PRAY FOR 


The Peace of the Church. 

The Faithful Departed. 

Church Work in the Parish. 

The Parish Clergy. 

The Church Workers. 

The Altar Servers. 

The Choir. 

Home Missions. 

The Sunday School. 

The Band of Hope. 

The East London Church Fund. 
Faithful Communicants. 

The Boys’ Bible»class. 

The Women’s Bible-class, 

The Girls* Bible-class. 

The Mothers’ Meeting. 

The Sunday Bible-classes, 

The Conversion of Sinners. 
Those Killed in War. 

Our Troops in South Africa. 
Christians in North China. 

An Increase of Communicants. 
Lapsed Communicants. 

Our Enemies and Opponents, 
Neglected Children. 

The Unbaptized. 

The Unconfirmed, 

The Sick and Dying. 

Foreign Missions. 

All Bishops and Clergy. 


PRAY FOR god’s 
BLESSING ON ALL 
LIVING IN 


[Here follow speci- 
fied streets and 
blocks of build- 
ings in the 
parish for each 
day of the 
month.] 



All Mondays are observed as special days of intercession 

tor the parish ; prayers are offered for this intention at 
a special service at 8 p-m., at which the particular petitions 
for personal and private needs will be gladly received and 
.included by the clergy.— (F tow the Magqzine of a. poor and 
rough pansh.) 
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{d) The following intercessions are used in the daily 
services held in the morning chapel : — 

Monday —¥or all who have gone forth this day to their 
work, especially those engaged in the various ind^ustries of 
the parish. 

Tuesday , — For all parents in the parish, especially the 
fathers and mothers of the children attending our schools. 

Wednesday , — For all children in the parish, especially 
those who belong to our Sunday schools ; and young 
persons, especially those recently confirmed. 

Thursday . — For the members of our Communicants’ 
Union, and for all the church workers in the parish: 
visitors, day and Sunday school teachers, temperance 
workers, church attendants, and others. 

Friday , — For all in the parish who are erring and 
straying from the w^ays of God like lost sheep, especially 
the drunken and intemperate. 

Saturday , — For the bishops of the diocese and the 
clergy, especially the clergy of the parish , — {From the 
Report of a working-class and poor parish,) 

(15) Further light is thrown upon parish organiza- 
tion and upon the methods of work by the following 
extracts, which refer mostly to definite parish doings : — 

{a) Embroideries and Vestments. 

Miss ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ has replaced the super-frontal, stolen 
last year, by a wonderful piece of work on cloth of gold, 
and her sister has consecrated her talents by employing 
them on the production of a superb white chalice veil and 
burse . . . . It is no ordinary privilege to communicants 

to be permitted to dedicate their skill with the needle 
to ornaments so intimately connected with the Blessed 
Sacrament, and to know that it has to be of the very best, 
because hardly any eye but that of God Himself will ever 
see such accessories as the coverings of a chalice. — 
{From the VicaVs Letter in the Anmial Report of a well-to-do 
suburban parish,) 

(6) It may be of interest if we give a little explanation of 
why different coloured afe^^ and vestments are 

used on different days in church. White is used for the 
festivals of our Blessed Lord, of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
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and of Saints who^ did not suffer martyrdom — also at 
baptisms, confirmations, and holy matrimony. Red for 
festivals of the Holy Ghost, and of Saints who were 
martyrs. Dark blue or purple during- Advent and Lent 
and other penitential seasons. Black for services for the 
dead, Md on Good Friday, Green for ordinary occasions, 
after Epiphany and Trinity. There is, of course, a 
meaning- for everything that is done or used in church : 
men and women who have been gifted by God with 
intelligence cannot offer to Him a meaningless and 
unintelligent service, or something that is simply nice or 
pretty ; and as we come to understand the meaning of 
things— which certainly should always be explained if we 
will take the trouble to read or hear the explanation — so 
we shall come to take a more appreciative interest in the 
v^rship which it is our great privilege to be allowed to 

oner to Almighty God. — {From the Magazine of a poor and 
roiigh parish.) ^ 

(c) Palm Sunday. 

For Palm Sunday the same kind friend who sent us the 
ittle palm crosses last year repeated his kind gift; this 
time he sent over two hundred, and we thought w^e should 
^ have enough and to spare ; but as it happened, 
the dempd was considerably greater than the supply, and 
at the distribution at the eleven o’clock celebration there 
were several who came up to the chancel steps and had to 
go aw^ay disappointed. Another year, all being well, we 
must ask for more. It was very gratifying to see so many 
grown-up men and women coming to receive the palms 
along with the children, and to note the devout and 
reverent behaviour of all alike. — {From the Magazine of 
a poor and rough parish,) 

{d) Christmas entertainments were so many and so 
vpious that it would be impossible within our limits to 
give anything like an adequate account of them ; a mere 
record of the date of their occurrence must suffice in 
some cases, and it must be left to^the imagination of the 
reader to fill this out by picturing the happiness and 
^^I^yhient felt in all cases by those who took part in 

follows a list of seventeen different parties 
held between Becember 22nd and January 25th] ,~{From 
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the Magazine of a parish commanding wealthy hut itself for 
the most part poor and degraded.) 

{e) On January 4th and 6th Mr. ^ hopes to hold 
his entertainments on behalf of the Thanksgiving Fund. 
The troupe of minstrels that he has got together, named 
the ^ ^ ^ Blackbirds, ought to be a great attrac- 

tion. All I can say is, come and hear these birds, they 
will form an aviary of wit and amusement. Seats, 
reseped, 2s ; [other prices follow]. Book early and turn 
up^in your thousands . — {From the Magazine of a parish 
mainly working class.) 

if) During last autumn a cafe chantant was held at the 
^ ^ ^ Hall, which was attended with ver^^ great 

success, and realized a profit of £i8o — {From 

a lower middle and working-class parish Report.) 

{g) Jumble Sales. 

We now take it for granted^ perhaps too much so, that 
these sales will realize some £200 per annum for church 
purposes. 

{h) Annual Excursions. 

The regular attendants at our four mothers’ meetings, 
our four Sunday schools, and our various evening classes, 
will be entitled to go free and have a good tea at 

Temperance Hotel, Hampton Court, but 
must provide their own lunch . — {From the Vicar^s Letter 
m the Magazine of a poor parish.) 

{%) Annual School Treat. 

We hope to take two thousand of our children to Herne 
Bay ; seven hundred of the younger children will be taken 
most likely to Ashtead Woods, and the very small ones, 
about^ five hundred, will' have a treat at home. Sub- 
scriptions towards the treats will be gratefully received. 

• . . . The treats will cost £s^o. — (Fro7;z the Magazine 
of a large working-class and poor parish.) 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ IVindow Garden Society. 

This Society has been established for the promotion 
of window _ gardening amongst the working classes 
in the parishes *of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [four are*" 

mentioned]. 
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The ninth annual flower show was held in the grounds 
adjoining the parish church on July ist, and was most 

plants were 

exhibited, and the judges reported that they showed 

evidence of careful training, and were very creditable 
to the growers 

for fuchsias, geraniums, and “other 

exhihitPflK^ “best flowers 

exhibited by a child. —{From the Annual Report of a large 

working-class and poor parish.) ^ J s 

(k) Charities. 

• • . . . In one way or another our chief item has 
been under the head of poor. No distinction is made 
between creeds, good or bad ; all as they require help 
have It, so far as we can afford it. Alas, that it has to be 

such a drop in the vast ocean of need I— {Vicar’s Letter in 
Annual Report of a poor parish,) 

{l) I always like to give poor people I know I can trust 
money rather than tickets. It does not injure their sense 

sp into the little shops of the 
trades-folk who are their neighbours. 

Utmost care and circum- 
spection. By far the greater part goes to the sick poor ; 
but there are other cases that arise from time to time 
when, in the course of his pastoral visitation, a parish 

S'LT sympathy, or else 

PatishJ ^ Report of another poor 

. (m) All who have helped the sick and poor of our parish 

like* tn kn^j ^^st three months will 

and ! eZ I T 476 pints of milk, 

450 have been given away — not counting meat 

^ocery, and bread tickets, and 1200 children’s dinners.— 

{From the Magazine of a^oor and rough parish.) 

(«) Accomfs of a soup kUchen.-Sribsori^tions and 
donations,_ 29. 10s 6i; pence recei-ged, £Q. i8s Ad. Cost 

soup, £24. 13s M. — {Abstracted from the 
accounts of a parish mainly middle and lower middle class.) 
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(i) It is little to be wondered at that, in view of 
the great variety of parochial undertakings open to 
the clergy, difficulty _ is often felt in deciding what 
things it is most desirable to do or attempt. There 
is a conflict of interests, and the sense of the grave 
practical problem which thus arises often finds 
expression. In the following letter, written with 
“his own people” in view, the choice is made, 
at any rate theoretically, and the spirituality of the 
task of the Church made paramount : — 

It often seems as if the parish priest was 

regarded as one whose task it is to arrange cricket and 
football clubs, to amuse the children after school hours, 
to give out hospital letters, grocery tickets or money, if 
he can be induced to do so, and to organize treats ; while 
he IS felt to be taking a liberty if he remonstrates with 
individuals about their sins, or urges them to the worship 
of Almighty God. . _ . . . Of course it will be said that all 
these things^ are aids to bring people to religion. Do 
they ? that is the question. .... I almost fear that 
they have come to be looked on as necessary sweet- 
meats with which to gild the religious pill . . , . . 
Worship is the central object, not the by-play of the 
Church’s life. Of course it means a long task and uphill 
work, but it wall be found to be the only course which 
will really succeed. .... We have tried to do what 
we could to alleviate some little of the sickness and 
suffering which exist so terribly about us, and that 
without a question of creed. We have no religious tests 
in such matters. But we have tried to make it plain 
that our first purpose is a spiritual purpose, by the 
object lesson of frequent services, by the offering of the 
Daily Eucharist, and by our teaching. And if our 
communicants are lamentably few, and our congre- 
gations scanty, at Ipast they know what the real purpose 
of the Church’s work is, and I think is becoming 
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recognised outside amongst those who as yet never enter 
the church, and on that our hone for the fnfnria a' 
as it sometimes seems, is hZl ^ 

definiteness. There is a wide- 
to drnn matters of religious belief to be vague, 

momhtv to “ consecrate Christian 

thoS^ Christian dogma,” to minimise 

Smmte her ?JnS r" rl Church’s faith which 
separate her from other Christian societies One 

continually hears that “it is all good”, “we are all 

aiming for the same place,” “ it does not matter whether 

you go to church or chapel.” It is easv to S 

the consequences. Vagueness of belief prepares tlie way! 

condnrf ^ majority of people, for vagueness of 

^ ®“tmientahty takes the place of a 

dSoneT^rif r after another is 

aropped and readily excused. . . . . Yon r^lr^nr^f 

up Christian life on any other foundation than that of 

Christian dogma. . . . , In mission work, where temnta- 

d^p^nltp^^ many, so pressing in their incidence, a clLr, 
sharply outlined creed is a first necessity. By 
no other means than the clearest teaching about the 
Divine character of the Church, her sacran?ental grace 
her authoritative voice in matters of faith and morals’ 
otII you really hold your people or finally lift them 
gove the dangers with which their lives are Jo tragical? 

I do not mean, of course, that the Church is to hp 
speak, before her Lord, but that it is the 
will of her Lord to teach, forgive: strenXj l„ide 

Si's W fi: Py “"■"“S'' Churlh. Pertaps 

of s?r^r„s irf ?r- patSt 

inswtpj “f*™ careful 

instruction, and they see, too, that such teaching 

in everyday life for 
which they are not always prepared. But it is the one 

ho^v .f ^ T wiil gather about you a 

body of those who know what they have believed ^ 

I daresay we should have by this time gathered larger 
congregations, especially on a Sunday-eveSng if we h?d 
Soue m for ntore popular and attoctive So* but 
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I should not value the addition of hundreds if they had 
been _ obtained by the sacrifice of definiteness in our 
teaching. 

With this is closely connected the upholding of a high 
ideal. _ It is a great mistake to suppose that because you 
’Work in rough and degraded neighbourhoods, you are 
therefore to accommodate your ideal to the standard 
of life which prevails about you. It is often done, as by 
saying: Not much is to be expected from those whose 
advantages are so few, whose dangers so many. You 
must blind your eyes to a good deal that goes on, and 
be content if you get an average decency of life. — No 
greater mistake could be made. 

And if real godliness and not respectability is necessary 
as an aim and an incentive for the development of the 
individual character, it is also necessary for the spread of 
religion in any parish. It is not so much more Christians 

we need, as better Christians We have 

never tried to make things easy. We have never worked 
for a large number of communicants at the expense of 
their earnestness. We have tried to keep the standard 
high. {Ftom Vicars Letter in Annual Report of a, large 
parish, working class with some poor.) ^ 

(2) Sidelights on the same question are thrown by 
the five following extracts : — 

(flt) There was practically no winter, and therefore the 
mstress, though always great, was certainly less acute 
than^usual. . . . . Hundreds of my parishioners neg- 
lected God as usual, but they could not “ blame it on to ” 
the weather. In fact there were no disturbing circum- 
stances to obscure the one everlasting conflict between 
Divine grace and human sin. And we clergy less 
engrossed than usual with soup kitchen and blankets, 
were left comparatively free to engage in that conflict in 

the performance of our primary duty as parish priests. 

{Report of parish, working class and, poor.) 

{b) It may serve to show what the claims of parochial 
work amount to if I say that during the last twelve 
^®^^hs ^I (apart froffn all that my colleagues have done) 
have paid nearly one thousand visits — to s^ay nothing of 
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innumerable parochial interviews ; have served oneiehtee-i-. 

meSe?'anri? "monthly, or qufrterl? 

thonlJfn ^ T assistance) written some four 

thousand letters. I do not say this because I think mi^I 

thaTa^W^^t case— far from it— but only as showing 

one it r position is not the luxurio^t 

ZV r.Z supposed to be, and that our work 

suDDosed in°rS chiefly, as is sometimes 

dav^<;(=rvivi^ unnecessary number of w'eelc- 
y services in churches more than half empty. — (Vicai^’^ 
Letter tn Report of rich parish.) ^ ^ ^ 

routine wn;v uiiderstaffed. What with thie 

routine work of writing and accounts, the supervisioi^ 

and working of our various organisations and other sorts 

of more secular work, the clergy find it hard to 

anything like enough time for what is their special du^ - 

?StW ^ ^ teaching, and systematic 

Visiting^. . , . , The result is what mip’ht h?iv(=^ hA(=vr-^ 

expected. The work suffers in character, tone ana 

?eaf Ven W seeming activity the^e is not thS 

progress that one could wish. 

{A Mtssioner’s Report.) 

Jtl t *'q ® this letter my colleague is 

OTerwSk f ^ breakdown from 

overwork , so I am left for the time alone at the busiest 

same^caL?^ Sb“f ^’^tfering myself, too, from the 
same cause, hiach of my colleagues in succession 

broken down in the same way and been obliged to depart 

This has made it quite clear to my mind that we ought 

the assistance of a third 

do AnI whX'tfmeT" work than any two men carx 
Snerted to tlf time have we for study? Yet we are 
expected in the pulpit to be fresh and vigorous and 

eal with the problems that now perplex men’s minds — 

plrish.) ^ working-class 

(e) It will be fresh in the memory of you all that tf-» 
everyone s deep regret, the first vicar, the JRev * * * ♦ * 
so completely broke down in the actumn of'* * * * ^ 
that upon his"' return from his summer holiday he found 
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himself unable to resume work. — {Vicar's Letter in Report 
of rather poor parish.) 

Such health breakdowns are only too frequent. 

(3) The difficulty of adjusting ideals to conflicting 
claims may perhaps be further illustrated by the three 

following extracts, all drawn from the same parish 
magazine : — 

{a) One aspect of the season of Lent is specially valuable 
at the present time. It is a protest against the luxury and 

love of things pleasant If you want to get men 

to attend a place of worship you must ask them to 
a JPlcctsuftt Sunday afternoon,” Tell them of their 
duty, remind them that worship means sacrifice, and they 
will not come ; so they must be tempted and bribed into 
coming by^startling novelties making up a sort of Sunday 
concert^ with a dash of religion thrown in. Against 
such things, Lent is a protest. It reminds us, in a word, 
t^hat Christ said, If any man will come after Me let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” 

(b) But relaxations are not forbidden, for in the same 
magazine we read : 

Shrove Tuesday, It has been the custom to have 
a social gathering on Shrove Tuesday each year, after 
which we have a rest from such festivities until Easter 
Monda;^ This year it has been proposed that there shall 
e a Fancy Dress Socia,! ” in aid of the Church repair 

mnd. Prizes will be given for the best costumes. 
Tickets m each. 

(r) And again : 

We had the great pleasure and privilege of seeiner the 
beautiful Bethlehem Tableaux in our parish room. It 
would not be too much to say that anything more 
exquisite had never been seen in that room It 

would be impossible to describe the tableaux, which Were 
all arranged not only with reverent care, but also with 
artistic skill It is nice to know that all who took part 
were commumcants^and the whole undertaking is entered 
upon and carried out in a truly religious spmt: 
vn 
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§ 3 

appeals for help in money or in kind 

References are frequent to the absorption of time in 
raising fonds. In the following nine extracts various 
forms of appeal are given, drawn, for the most part, 
from parishes that map be classed as poor : 

(a) • • • • . The cry must always be more ! more ! and 
still more .whether in respect of personal service or of 
money.— (R toim the Report of a mixed parish, including some 

(&) . - . . . In the interest of the parish work I must say 
at once that it makes so great and constant a drain upon 
tne lunds that, again and again, during these two years 
pey have quite run out, and I have advanced 
irom a slender private purse. The pity of this is, that 
I have to give time to seeking help which can ill be spared 
roni other duties, and, what I feel to be a still greater 
trouble, I carry sometimes a weight of care which 
hardly leaves me 

“ A heart at leisure from itself 
^ To soothe and sympathize.” 

— [From a Vicar’s Annual Letter.) 

(c) Last year was a time of much trial, not only in beine 
left without a curate, but also owing to the unusual 
number of deaths and removals from our congregation. 
Lvery year the work becomes in this respect more and 
more trying. Not the least of these trials is the conse- 
quent loss of ministerial income. And this has been 
accentuated in my case by the serious effect of the plan of 
a weekly offertory. I prophesied that this effe6t would 
lollow, when I consented to the experiment being tried 
for the sake of the churchwardens ; but that effect has 
Ixen far more serious than I mygelf foresaw. For one 
thing, people will regard it as a substitute for pew rents 
and they seem practically quite oblivious of the fact that 
pew rents constitute the minister’s iticome, and that not 
one penny ofthe offertory is received by him. I am afraid 
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it is of little use to state this fact^ but it must be stated, 
however unheeded. {pToift iJiB VicctT^s LcttcT tii Rcpovt op 
a declming mhurhm parish, with some poor.) 

(d) ..... It is important to remind parishioners of 
the words of the Almighty (Malachi iii. 8 to ii.) Will 
a man rob God ? yet ye have robbed Me. But ye say — 
Wherein have we robbed Thee ? In tithes and offerings. 
Ye are cursed with a curse : for ye have robbed Me, even 
tnis whole nation. Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, that there may be meat in Mine house, and prove 
Me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out 
a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive 
it .*’ — {From an Annual Report.) 


(i?) Our Special Needs : Donations for 

1. The various Beffciencics in our year’s accounts. 

2. Magazine Fund.— We have an ugly balance on the 

lorong side in this account, and shall be grateful 
for subscriptions towards the printing and posting 
of our monthly reports. 

3. Men’s Club House. — ^At present we have raised, 

including the proceeds of our Summer Forest,” 
about ^Q20 out of the re<][uired We have 

therefore, still to raise the inside of £4,00. As we 
are most anxious to commence building in Au^^ust 
or, at any rate, before the winter frosts set in^ we 
shall be truly thankful if those of our readers who 
have not yef helped towards erecting a memorial 
to the converted coal cellar, will send us something. 

Besides Donations we shall be very glad to receive 
Clotiies of every kind, new or old. 

Hospital Letters for the London, Victoria Park Citv 
Road or Shadwell Hospitals. ’ ^ 

Convalescent Home Letters. 

Books for our various libraries . — {From a parish Report.) 


_ (/) Fora Heating Apparatus.— In winter time the church 
is woefuUy cold and damp. The moisture strikes up 
between the stone?«of the floor and spreads wide in dark 
discoloured patches. It is hard enough tti get the folk 

VII * g * 
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to church at all, and it is a sad drawback that, notwith- 
standing big ^fires in the stoves, there is often a damp, 
repelling chilliness in the atmosphere of the church. — (^4 
VicdY'^s Letter in Annual RcpovL) 

(g) We want new pens, new ink, and, perhaps more 
than all, new energy, to tell of struggles, hopes, defeats, 
and perhaps ^ one victory here and there. We only 
wonder sometimes how we have ever been able to go on 
at all. Money — we don^t like to say it, but it is true, is our 

one great want the one question, day by day and 

week by week, is how to get money. — (From an Annual 
Report,) 

(A) I would draw the attention of my readers to the fact 
that many of these [mission room] agencies are suffering 
sadly from lack of £ s d. Now I contend that this 
ought not to be: here we have a huge staff of willing 
workers ready and eager to carry on the good work 
among the poor. Is it too much to ask ..... 

I much regret to have to place on record the fact 
that I have not received so much as the smallest coin of 
the realm in response to my earnest appeal in the editorial 
of last month. .... Let me, however, make a final 

attempt May I be able to chronicle the fact that 

ere the knell of the present year is rung, this unhappy 
deficit has been met, and that the New Year, towards 
which we are so fast hastening, may see the removal of 
this slur of apathy in our mission work which has for so 
long hung round the necks of us all as a millstone. 

The Editor. 

— {From the November and December mimbers of a Parish 
Magazine the editor of which is not the vicar,) 

{i) Be sure not to go for your holiday without a collecting 
card for our new halL It is a splendid opportunity for 
getting pennies and sixpences from people who have not 
given pything before to our mission buildings.— 
a note in a Parish Magazine,) 
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§ 4 

APPEALS FOR RESPONSE 

FOR MORE DEVOUT OR PRAYERFUL LIVES 

(a) My dear Parishioners, — The Church has set 
apart this solemn [Lenten] season of the year for greater 
self-denial on our part, for self-examination, for more 
diligence and regularity in attendance at God’s house, for 
more frequent Communions, for a nearer and ^^ a closer 
walk with God.” Let me beg of you to make this elfort ; 
it will bring you blessing and peace. 

If you have been neglectful and careless about the 
things which belong to your eternity, have done with 
this indifference ! If you have been irregular and luke- 
warm about coming to Holy Communion — and I fear 
some of you have — cease this lukewarmness ! Let not 
the things which belong to this world, with all its 
carnal pleasures, entice you away from loving service 
to Almighty God. 

And, alas ! how many hundreds of you in this parish 
have never entered your own parish church, and who 
are living without God, without Christ, as though God 
did not exist, and Christ had done nothing to redeem 
your soul. Why live and die in sin, and pass into eternity 
with an unpardoned soul ? 

Come to church ! Come now ! Come at this Lenten 
season ! Come ever ! Come to God ! Come to the 
Lord Jesus Christ for pardon and peace ! 

‘^Though your sins be as red as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool,” Faithfully yours, 

^ ^ ^ ^ Vicar. 

— {From the Magazine of a rather poor parish.) 

(b) The solemn season of Lent began this year on 
February 23rd, Ash- Wednesday, when three services 
were held at St. John’s Church, all fairly well attended. 
No extra services will be held during Lent this year, as 
we would rather see our parishioners making, at least, 
the attempt to at^nd some of the not infrequent existing ^ 
services. As far as numbers are concerned, there is room 
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for improvement at daily mattins, on ^^^ednesday evenings, 
and more particularly on Sunday mornings. With regard 
to the last mentioned, we would remind some of our 
people that as Lent is a time to exercise self-denial, 
surely we might try during the few weeks of Lent to 
deny ourselves some small indulgence, usually taken on 
the Lord’s Day by way of extra rest, to be “present at 
church on Sunday mornings. Some little inconvenience 
might possibly be caused; but what is a little incon- 
venience on our part compared with the sufferings of Him 
of whom it is recorded : “ He said unto them all, If any 
man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take 

up his cross daily, and follow Me.” (St. Luke ix. 23.) 

{From the Magazine of a poor and degraded parish.) 

(c)^ I pleached twice in the evening a very 

special sermon on the growing decline of church attend- 
ance and Sabbath observance. It was a subject that I was 
particularly anxious that all the congregation should hear 
but (as often happens when that if the case) there 
were very thin congregations both morning and evening. 
Although this was very unfortunate and disappointing, 
I could excuse many for non-attendance, at least those 
who live at a distance, for the rain was exceptionally 
heavy. Generally there is little excuse irre- 

gularity of attendance is a serious wrong, not only to 
ourselves, but to the Lord’s cause and honour. The 
S 3 .bbcLt}i is not now kept 3 ,s it Wcis • • • • . no longer 

r * X i * T six days a week of devotion to pleasure, 
[its votaries] encroach on the holy day of God in their 
purpit, and so public worship is by thousands wholly 
neglected, while the streets and roads are full of pleasure- 

{From the Magazine of a declining parish, mainly 
fHtdfdlc clctss,') 

{d) ... . The Church is charged to maintain a high 
tone of Christian excellency among her people, and all 
services, missions, and institutions in the parish exist for 
that puipose. The most effective of 9JI weapons which can 
be us^ is in the hands of everyone, but in London is apt 
to be forgotten : I mean the force of example. Living in 
the midst of a Londoner^ are tempted to 

foeiieve that feeir lives are unobserved, and that it 
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matters little to other people what they do; but it 
cannot be denied that the tone of Society is the reflection 
of the habits of the individuals who compose it. In such 
a simple instance as the observance of the Lord’s Day, 
the people who disregard it weaken its influence by their 
example ; the people who observe it cause it to be 
respected. There is no escape from the force of an 
example : each one has to answer for his own course of 
life, and to bear the blame if it has lowered the character 
of other Christians. This simple weapon of example, 

I pray you to use effectively . — {From the Rector's Annual 
Letter in a mixed parish, including both rich and very poor.) 

{e) We intend to have the church open (daily) from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. A building which has cost some 
thousands of pounds and is the parish church, ought to 
be available for private prayer and meditation. In 
a parish where thousands of persons would find it impos- 
sible, even if they so desired, to have that privacy and 
quiet which is desirable, it is only right that the church 
should be open during the daytime. We trust that many 
will avail themselves of the open church and may enter, if 
only for a few minutes, for prayer to God . — {From the 
Magazine of a working class and poor parish.) 

(/) It puzzles and distresses me why so few of you ever 
find your way to church on a weekday to hear God’s 
Word and pray with the curate when he publicly says 
daily the morning and evening prayer;” the one is 
always said at 7.45, and the other at 5.30, and ‘"a bell 
is tolled thereunto .” — {From the VicaFs Letter in a parish 
occupied by the lowenniddle, working, and poorer classes.) 

(g) I earnestly wish that more members of the;'c^ 
gregation could be induced to join in one or other 
of the various organizations at work in our parish. 
It would be helpful to others as well as to themselves if 
they would take part in what is going on in connection 
with Church work, instead of being content to come to 
church on Sundays, and perhaps, weekdays, and isolating 
themselves from alf Church life. Our communicants* 
guild especially ought to have more members. .... The 
rules are as few aisd simple as it is possible to make them. 
—{From a Vicar's Annual Letter in a rich parish.) 
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(^) A prayer for the mission has been printed on a slip 
^ thousand of them are being distributed in 
the parish. If a large volume of earnest petition should 
ascend to heaven for five or six weeks before this effort 
0 bring home the Gospel of God to our brother men 
aiound us, begins that would be a good preparation — 

a solid foundation. Dear reader, use the prayer daily. 
It is quite short : — v j j 

tn^^Un^Thee^tu;,r?n ‘o all them that put their 

trust in 1 cee, turn to Thyself the hearts of all the people in this parish ■ 

othir Name^nn^rf®pr\' feel^that there Fs none 

otner Name under heaven given among men whereby ve muct hf> 

but only the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen ’ 

(From the Magazine of a declining parish still mainly middle 
ana lower middle class.) 

W ^ You little know how we, “ your servants for Tesus’ 
sake, desire your prayers, or how much we depend upon 
you for them. We can help each other much by mutual 
prayer, and if we strive to help one another in this way, 
we may humbly expect the presence and blessing of the 
Holy Spirit m our _ midst.-(Frow Vicar's Letter in the 
clasT)^^^^ ^ parish mainly middle and lower middle 

that on clergy, choir, church officials and workers 
the Holy Ghost might fall. “ Ye shall receive power 
alter that the Holy Ghost is come upon you.” Power 
to do what? Nay, rather what can not be done ? Then 

would be seasons of blessing indeed : the 
children of the King would rejoice and be glad: and 
sinners would be converted and turn to the Lord ; doors 
w ich are closed would be opened to us ; homes in which 
e IS not found would receive Him as an honoured guest. 
A parish in which the Church is alive, made and kept 
ahve by the Holy Ghost; is that our aim? . . . . . — 
(t rom the Magazine of a working class and poor parish.) 

' * ’ ■ God draw us nearer together, making us 
teel the greatness of our cause, over-shadowing all dis- 
agreeinents of temperament and ojynion, and all vanity 
and pride in our achievements. . . . .—(From the Vicar^s 
i^elter m the Report of a parish mainly working class.) 
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§ 5 

COLLEGE MISSIONS 

(a) The storj^ of a college mission is given in the 
following extract from a report, showing not only 
a confident spirit, but also the recognition of grave 
difficulties, together with the enunciation of principles 
based upon a hard experience : — 

It was^ resolved to start a college mission 

The decision was largely due to a speech 

which graphically pictured the sad condition of London 
south of the Thames, and strongly advocated the com- 
bination of religious and social methods. “ We recognise, 
welcome, and proclaim a salvation for both worlds, for 
body as well as spirit, for time as well as for eternity.” 
This has been our message to the people. [Reprinted 
from the report of 1895, forming the introdtiction to 
that of i 8 gS, from which some extracts follow ']: — 

The mission brings rich and poor together in the best, 
because the most natural way. There is nothing forced 
or artificial. There is no pauperising or spoiling. The 
welcome from the people is spontaneous and heartfelt and 
real.^ Loyalty, goodwill, chivalrous feeling, are slowly 
flowing back into the lives of our people. Class feeling 

melts away At times one seems almost to be 

living on the edge of a volcano, so seething is the mass of 
discontent, so utter is the divorce between rich and 
poor. .... . The interest of our people is deepening 
and growing more and more intelligent. The hour of 
our daily^ evening service has changed from 5.30 (a most 
inconvenient time) to 8 p.m. The change has proved 

most salutary nothing could give more help to our 

wwn and tired men and women at the end of a weary 
day than this closing act of worship and intercession. 

It performs an important missionaiy^ work also 

The fixed hour is of great importance ..... Little by 
little there is growing up among us a definitely church- 
going people, and this means order, reverence, obedience, 
quietness, besides other still deeper gifts which go to 

transform noisy, \wld, intemperate lives With 

a growing body of communicants and daiiy worshippers. 
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the strain of having no permanent separate building for a 
church is a severe one* We have sole spiritual charge of 

five thousand people The difficulties as to the 

new permanent church seem to be very great and compli- 
cated, but surely a way will be found when people are 
so earnest. What would be thought in the country of 
a parish of five thousand people without a real church ? 
It is hard to wait ; meanwhile we must do the best we 
can. If the secular work has to be curtailed, it is 
a salutary lesson that the First Commandment is the 
first and great Commandment, and must never be 
allowed to take the second place for a moment, either in 
thought or deed. 


It will be well to deal briefly with some general 
principles. What follows has been pondered over for 
many months past, very hesitatingly, but with growing 
clearness . , • . . Perhaps a single picture, where contrasts 
come out most clearly, will be the best starting point. 
Take a Good Friday in the mission district. Men and 
women have been drinking overnight, and are waiting 
in groups for the public-houses to open. During the 
three hours’ service, the whole district seems given over 
to^ drink and gambling and street rows. Inside the 
mission is a quiet, hushed little group of worshippers, 
who come in reverently, one by one, and take their 
places silently ; ^ outside, gang after gang passes down 
the street shouting drunken songs ; one recognises with 
pain the voices of Mr. and Mrs. 


Iheii quiet again — deep and solemn — as the Story of 
the Cross is told ; then once more the drunken cries, 
and again the quiet stillness. From the church you go to 
the homes : it is some dying person at the top of a high 
building whom you have to visit. Again the same fearful 
contrast : the sick dying woman on the brink of eternity, 
the solemn commendatory prayer ; on the other side, 
the forces of Satan invading the very chamber of death 
itself, drunkenness on every side. Days like these are 
days of revelation, an almost open,.vision of the spiritual 
hosts of darkness around us .... When this has been 


stamped upon the mind by vision after vision of this 
kind, it brings with it a crushing sen^ of the impotence 
of mere clubs’, entertainments, concerts, &c., to reach 
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the root of the evil. The homes, the individuals, the 
very clubs themselves, remain still the “hold of every 
unclean spirit,” covered, perhaps, with a thin veneer of 
superficial improvement. The weapons used have merely 
grazed and tickled the skin, and dealt no deadly blow 
at the very heart of the evil. The negative position, “ it 
will keep them from doing worse,” “it will keep them 
from the public-houses,” is so hopelessly weak where 
Satan is so strong. Merely negative good is scarcely 
good at all ; at the first assault it breaks down, and then 
the last state is worse than the first. This does not 
mean that such things as clubs are useless in their place, 
but that their use is purely subsidiary. Their snare 
is their very attractiveness. It is easy enough to be 
a member of the club, and so, in a way, patronize the 
mission, while avoiding all the persecution and ridicule 
which going to church would entail. So, also, it is easy 
enough to come to concerts, entertainments, &c., and 
make these pass for more serious duties. People’s minds 
have got confused. One continually has the assurance, 
“ O, yes, I belong to the mission,” when a person has 
merely gone to this or that concert. When I came to 
the mission, I had the very strongest hopes with regard 
to a kind of social work, reaching the people through 
all sorts of channels — one would not trouble much 
about anything else if only the people were “reached.” 
Experience brings a stern schooling, but a very convincing 
one . . . . . Three main principles gradually came out 
clear— 

(i) Anyi:hing that was merely popular in order to attract 
masses of people, without the mark of sacrifice upon it, 
to be sternly repressed. 

(ii) To build on a clear and definite religious basis, 
made intelligible to the people by constant teaching. 

(iii) To loyally carry out every part of the Prayer Book 
in the daily life of the people. 

This has meant restrictions in some directions, and 
a good deal of “ b3;inging into line ” in others, but 
whatever changes have been made, they have been 
w’elcomed and warmly responded to by our own people. 
I am more and mftre convinced that the truest way to 
help those we long to reach, is by having the standard 
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a high one, and not a low one. It is a mistake to 
“ come down to their level.” The higher the standard, 
the more, and not the less, it appeals in the long run. 
For the moment there may be a thinning of numbers, 
a seeming exclusion, but it is only for the moment while 
the seed is being sown. Very soon the intensity of the 
\vork tells. Then comes the harvest and the reaping 
time. There must be intensity before extension, the 
slow seed growth before the reaping. It is the white 
heat at the centre which is the real force and power. 
Let that be kept glowing and intense, and it will soon 
penetrate outwards. Instead of lowering the standard 
by popular attractions, throw your whole available time 
into unsparing training of your small body of people, 
and unceasing visiting of the multitude. Bring those 
outside, one by one, to your centre, appealing to them 
now at this crisis in their lives, and now at that, to 
make the definite sacrifice and take the great step 
forward. Then, if only we were faithful, there would 
be no question of reaching the multitude. Sooner or 
later, one by one, they vyould be reached, and not only 
reached, but gripped with a living hold ; and in the 
meantime, even before they were individually wmn, their 
respect for Religion would have grown as they saw its 
seriousness, its sacrifice, its true and definite mark of 
the Cross, instead of a mere popular attractiveness. 

Let me give concrete instances. The men’s club was 
becorning alrnost purely secular; men came in to play 
unlimited billiards, and went out to get drink whenever 
they liked. By the exercise of the power of expulsion 
the standard has been raised. It is assumed, as a natural 
thing, that those who belong to the club shall come to 
church. After repeated trial, if they are making the 
club a mere convenience for cheap billiards and nothing 
further, they are asked to withdraw. Again with our 
Church Lads’ Brigade, little by little the standard of 
membership is being raised and defined. We hope to 
see more and more of our lads confirmed and regular 
communicants, and only then will 'the work have proved 
its worth. The mothers’ meeting, which seemed to be 
isolated from the church, has nowTts monthly service, 
and we are beginning a mothers’ union. The band of 
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hope, which was little more than a noisy jumble, has 
been gradually transformed into a very reverent children’s 
service, with catechizing ; a change which the little ones 
themselves have learnt to love with all their hearts, and 
they are nearly crowding out the mission. 

Our Book of Common Prayer we have gradually been 

able to make common prayer we are learning it 

slowly through and through, from cover to cover 

At this time, when our Prayer Book is so often spoken of 
in slighting terms, I feel bound to bear testimony to its 
unique power and hold among the very poorest. The 
intelligence chiefly needed for our woriderful prayers and 
collects is that of hardship, sorrow, penitence, and the like 

I can scarcely refrain from speaking at length on 

this point, out of the fulness of a very grateful heart. The 
Prayer Book so completely meets the deepest needs of our 
district, and gives the very moral fibre we so long for 
down here — so sober and so reverent, so strong and so 
subdued, so unflinching in its high standard, so balanced 
and dogmatic in its faith, demanding constant, regular, 
and sustained effort throughout the year; no sensation, 
no popular standard, no toning down of awful severity, 
no weak, indefinite, undenominational vagueness. Think 
of the power of this in the midst of a people exceptionally 
easy-going, emotional, shifting, undisciplined, whose idea 
of religion is taken mainly from the preacher at the street 
corner* 

The lengths to which the “ cheapening ” of religion 
have gone can hardly be imagined. Here are some 
announcements which have appeared on the walls of our 
district: “Sunday Evening for the People— Subject : 
Gladstone; band solos, Gladstone’s favourite hymns, 
S/’ “ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for Men.” “ Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons for Women.”— Everything pleaspt 
[ or “ Close of special ten-day mission, salvation 
testimonies by phonograph.’’ We are_ in the midst of 
a fearful popularizing of religion, degrading the very narne 
so much that self-respecting working men despise it. 
We can only thanl? God for the sober wisdom of pur 
English Church, which stands out like a rock in midst 
of such shifting sands, and try as heartily as possible to 

obey her loyally, in this critical time. 
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. While, on the one hand, religion has thus been popular- 
i5:ed till It has become almost contemptible ; on the 
other hand, it has been made indefinite till it has lost its 

strength and vital power Meanwhile, Christ’s 

nock is more and more scattered abroad as sheep 
having no shepherd, wandering hopelessly in the vague 
wilderness of unsettled convictions ; without faith or anv 

strength of character to resist temptation when it comes 
like a flood. 


“ The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 

But swollen with wind and the rank mists they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread.” 


[I ^ venture to insert here an extract from my notes concerning this 
mission, dated a year later than the report above : — ** ♦ * jx * jyjjssion 
is rather hidden away. It is a basement church fully half under ground 
very ill-kept outside, and not smart within ; looks as if it were hampered for 
ack of money. I suppose it was intended to build the proper church over 
this one but that may never be done now. I did not get there at night 
j morning there were only about twenty young people of lower 

female (units, ‘got hold of’). There was a con- 
siderable body of clergy and choir.”] 


(i) From the report of another college mission we 
have the following 

We ^ are slowly gathering a Sunday morning con- 
gregation, and the intrinsic superiority and inherent 
claims of the Holy Eucharist are bound to tell in time 
upon honest minds. ..... The average of communi- 
cants in 1895 was a little under twenty. In 1896 it was 
a little over twenty-two and a half. On the Sundays 
before Christmas and Easter we have immediately after" 
evensong a special service of preparation for the Holy 
Communion. To this meeting the whole congregation is 
invited to sta}”^ ; with the exception of the children, who 
have time given them to withdraw. The service includes 
a public examination of conscience, conducted in accord- 
ance "with the recommendations of Archbishop Benson, 
the missioner reading out a few very plain, pointed, 
personal questions, with a pause after each for those 
present to think privately what their own answers should 
be. ^ Such a method as this is almost a necessity when 
dealing with those who belong to a class of society where 
the perception of sinfulness is often very faint, and who 
need to be taught their prayers. It Ls this furSier 
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advantage — that when others than communicants stay 

they can hardly help finding out that Christians do really 

set before themselves a very high standard, and are very 

far indeed from thinking themselves good enough. 

[My notes of a visit to this mission read as follows: — “This Sunday 
morning there was nothing going on at 11.30 or so. Only a few boys were 
about. The altar furniture had linen covers, and sojhad some pictures 
hanging on the walls. The evening service appeared like that of a 
brotherhood, and was only attended by some thirty or forty, mostly 
children, in addition to the ‘ brothers ’ and their choir.”] 

(c) Let me notice the growing unanimity and keen- 
ness existing in all the College Missions. Begun as an 
experiment, continued among many discouragements, the 
College Mission movement has been proved a success, 
and the energy and enthusiasm of the College Missioners 
shows no falling off, thanks chiefly to the Bishop of 
Rochester in calling together the various missioners at 
stated times in the year. We have learnt our strength. 
Working previously in detached districts, the power to 

gauge our usefulness was wanting I venture 

to suggest that could combined meetings be held at 
Cambridge, it would help individual colleges to under- 
stand what an important work their own College Mission 

really is Finally, I would draw attention to the 

need of a personal visit to the mission the 

number of C ^ men who visit the mission is 

very small Undergraduates especially think that 

they will be a nuisance : if they only understood what an 
intense pleasure a personal visit gives the missioner 
I think the college would swarm into R ^ ^ The 

relations between the college and the mission will, no 
doubt, be knit closer in the future. A College Mission has 
peculiar claims on the services of men of that college. 
And the intercourse between the mission and college 
demands that those who work for the mission should be 

exclusively c ^ ^ * men The future of 

the work we may leave to God, and I trust there will 
ever be C ^ ^ ^ ^ men to carry on the work to the 
good of R ^ ^ ^ the honour of an ancient founda- 

tion, and the glory hf God. — (From a Report made by 
a Missioner retiring after nine years of work,) 

{d) There is a great work now before our college missions 
of developing inter-collegiate union. . . , My great 
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hope and longing is to see a complete '' chain ” of college 
niissions joining hands, as it were, with one another, and 
girdling the congested area of poorer South London, 
strengthening each other with all that inter-collegiate 
brotherhood and esprit de corps, one in sympathy, in aim, 
in standard of work, praying for one another definitely 
and regularly, uniting from time to time in common 
worship, and, through the 'Move of the brotherhood” 
among the missioners themselves, lifted out of isolation 

into an atmosphere of strength and power I 

cannot say with what eagerness we look wistfully some- 
times to Cambridge, and wonder when this and that 
great college, as yet unrepresented, will start a mission of 
its own, and form another member of our brotherhood. — 
{Report,) 


§ 6 

EXTRACTS REFLECTING DISAPPOINTMENT AND 

DISCOURAGEMENT 

{a) We have now completed six years of weary and 
anxious work amongst you, and as we look back upon the 
past we have had much to discourage us. Sometimes our 
faith has been sorely tried, and we have been tempted to 
give up in despair. The work has been very heavy, and 
yet the results so small, that we have been tempted to 

murmur against God and relax our energy 

While " casting our bread upon the waters,” according 
to the Divine command, the " many days ” of God’s 
good pleasure have almost proved too long for our 
patience. The green blade has been so long making its 
appearance through the soil, or the ear has been so slow 
in ripening for the harvest, that we have been tempted to 
doubt whether there was any real life in the buried seed, 
or any progressive development in the spiritual plant. 
But in the moment of our weakness, God has often had 
compassion on* us, and encouraged us by pointing out to 
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us here and there a golden sheaf in the harvest field. 
— (From an interim Report in the Magazine of a 

poor and rough parish,) 

(h) I pray that we may be cheered by a larger attendance 
both at the Sunday and weekday services. The attend- 
ance at the Wednesday evening service and at the prayer 
meeting has for some time been a cause of sorrow. We 
may reckon it one of the clearest signs of spiritual life 
when men and women seek to God’s house, and to the 
place where prayer is made, although it be neither new 
moon nor Sabbath day. Failure in the attendance of 
those able to lead in devotion at our weekly meeting for 
prayer has been the cause of real grief and disappoint- 
ment. May I ask all who read this to lay these things to 
heart ? Shall I ask in vain ? — (From the Annual Report of 
a parish mainly lower middle and working class.) 

(c) Daily prayer has been tried at every possible hour 
wnth equally unsatisfactory results — so far as obtaining 
a congregation is concerned. We have now adopted 
the plan of holding a shortened service at 9.15 a.m., and 
then catechizing the children of the day schools, who 
attend the service in sections. We ^ have reason to 
believe that the children themselves like to come, and 
their presence enables us to have a bright and pleasant 
service every day in church, to which other people may 
come if they are so disposed. — (From the Annual Report 
of a very mixed parish with a large floating population,) 

(d) Mothers'^ Union* 

A great number of members were not present, some 
habitually keep away, and as the attending the meetings 
is one of the rules of membership, those names will have 
to be struck off the rolls if it continues.— (Fro/n a 
Magazine of a working class and poor parish,) 

(e) Our Sunday afternoon Bible-class fluctuates, espe- 
cially now the fine summer days are here : sometimes we 
have eighteen ; sometimes — three ; but nil desperandum, 
with Christ with us. — (JFrom a Parish Magazine,) 


VII 


7 
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§ 7 

EXTRACTS REFLECTING CONFIDENCE AND THANKFULNESS 

(a) It is with feelings of profound thankfulness to 
Almighty God for the many encouragements given, and 
so utterly undeserved, that I take up my pen to write 
the preface to this, my eighth annual report. It is with 
feelings of gratitude, also, to the devoted workers who 
are working so heartily, faithfully, and lovingly in the 
cause of Christ and His Church, that I write these 
words. The same earnest staff is with us — the same 
active wardens, with interest manifested in all things 
connected with the parish — the same persevering Sunday 
School superintendents, and, to a large extent, the same 
body of other workers. — {From Vicar’s Letter in the Report 
of a poor working-class parish.) 

{b) The past year has been a specially happy one. 
Disappointments and difficulties will from time to time 
appear, but gi'owing congregations and growing schools, 
growing offertories and increased communicants, are great 
encouragements, especially when we believe, as we do, 
that there is along with these things that growth which 
is alone of real and lasting value — the growth of love 

and loyalty to the Lord and Master Jesus Christ 

The year was memorable, secondly, for the Mission held 
last November and December by the Rev. * * * « * 
and the Rev. * * » » They do not, we know, desire 
any thanks for what they did, but we cannot but express 
our hearty appreciation of the time and prayerful labour 
which they gave us — a labour which, so far as can be 
judged by outward circumstances, was an undoubted 
success ; a labour which has in many ways left its mark 
behind; a labour which resulted we believe in the real 
conversion of some, and in the building up and revival 
of many of God’s own people. We sought the Divine 
guidance in the preparation, and at the time, and we 
verily believe that God heard and answered our prayers. 
—{From Vicar’s Letter in Report of a working class and 
poor parish.) 

(c) The idegL that failure was impossible was founded on 
the consciousness that the work being God’s, He would 
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take care of it; and He has. — {From the Vicar's Letter in 
a poor parish,) 

id) It is a great satisfaction to know that St. '''' 
maintains its place among the London churches which 
give the most substantial help to the work of the Church 
at large, and to the Diocesan Societies which exist for 
spreading and maintaining the cause of Christ in this 
great metropolis. ^'God is not unrighteous that He will 
forget your work and labour that proceedeth of love. 
Which love ye have showed for His Name’s sake.” I 
trust that in the true spirit of thankful, humble love; not 
of emulation, but of earnest desire to extend the cause of 
Christ, the same support may be given in ever-increasing 
amount. — {From the Vicar's Letter in the Report of a 
rich parish.) 

{e) Our object is the conversion and sanctification of 
souls. We are loyal members of the Church of England, 
being firmly convinced that she is the Catholic Church in 
this country. We preach and teach the Catholic faith in 
all fulness and in all its power, and we have the blessing of 
seeing before our eyes the constant witness of the power 
of the Holy Spirit on the conversion of souls from a life 
of sin and wickedness to a life lived in and by the 
strength and power of the Holy Ghost. — {From a State- 
ment issued on behalf of a poor parish.) 

(/) No doubt the daily Eucharist, maintained through 
Lent, was of real help to us all. My hope and prayer 
is that the day may not be very long removed when 
Christ’s blessed service may become part of our regular 
daily worship as a parish. Meanwhile, it must be the 
endeavour of us all to more faithfully avail ourselves of 
the privileges already afforded, &c. — {From the Rector's 
Letter in the Magazine of a working class and poor parish.) 

{g) Month by month the parish magazine tells of the 
work, or such parts of it as can be set down in human 
chronicles. Throughout the year the Glorious Gospel 
of the Blessed God”* has been preached, not only in the 
church, but in the hall and the coffee tavern, in every 
street and every court in the parish, and it has still been 
found ‘^the power of God unto salvation to everyone 
that believeth.” Our machinery has been complete and 
vii y 
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Workers have been sufficient in number, 
"^3 j. exception (now, alas! of many years’ standing) 
01 district visitors. Funds have been very liberally 
subscribed, and in almost all departments we have had 
evmence that God’s holy spirit is working with us. 

The whole congregation heard with something like 
dismay that Mr. •* * » * ♦ felt he must resign the office 

of churchwarden The loss of Mr. * * * * * 

as sidesman is also a serious one. 

Most sincerely and gratefully do l‘ thank all those 
who have so heartily, and often with much self-sacrifice, 
devoted themselves to the work of God in this parish 
• to all, my gratitude and the gratitude of the 

parish are due. I can do but little in return for their 
help but I am sure a rich reward awaits them at the 
hands of the Divine Master whose stewards we all are. 
May they have here and now true joy in their work: even 
the Joy of Harvest.”— (From the Vicar’s Letter in the 
Report of a working class and poor parish in which a 
popular church draws largely froin outside.) 

(A) It has been quaintly said that “ in olden times the 
chances were of wood and the priests of gold.” Expand 
■ priests ” into “ workers ” and I do not think we need 
tear comparison with any times. There is a terrible 
dead weight of ignorance, indifference, and spiritual 
torpor. Religion is not in evidence among the London 
masses, and though not dead, is undeveloped and of 
feeble vitality. But there is a leaven at work in the 
midst of It ^which is active and of splendid energy 
and faith. This is the great encouragement of our 
times. ..... To be in the midst of all this is a 

continual inspiration AVe have not been standin®’ 

still. The Church and its services are the natural centre 

f spring and source round which 

ail eliorts of Christian influence group themselves and 
grow. It is a hard matter to win back the great body 
of our population to love of their Church and worship. 
We want to make more use of qur churches, as fer 
as we can without loss of reverence and without lowering 
the ideal of spiritual worship. I think the reverent 

P^ j,* ^ music have been helpful in^tffis 

direction. . . . . . With efforts such as these supple- 
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meriting the ordinary services, we are trying to make 
the church a centre of holy influences, both to those 
who love it and to some who have become strangers.— 
{From the Vicar^s Letter in the Report of a parish largely 
lower middle and working class.) 

. (i) ^ We are also in need of more personal help. We want 
district visitors, Sunday school teachers and helpers 
with the boys’ brigade. We are threatened with the loss 
of the two men who have made our boys’ brigade 

a mighty power for good in the neighbourhood 

But this brings to mind the band of self-denying and 
zealous workers who during the last year have been my 
fellow-helpers unto the kingdom of God: to them all, 
clerical and lay, I tender now my hearty thanks. Let us 
not, dear friends, be weary in well doing ; we have and 
must expect to have our disappointments and discourage- 
ments, and sometimes even our labour may seem to be in 
vain in the Lord ; but this cannot be. Let us gird up the 
loins of our mind — be stedfast, and hope to the end, and 
in due season we shall reap if we faint not. — [From the 
Report of an outlying parish.) 

(j) In these da3^s of unrest and suspicion, when voices 
of intolerance and bigotry are often heard, it is a matter 
of great thankfulness that harmony has reigned in our 
congregation during the past year. We cannot all think 
alike, nor can the^ services ever be conducted as each 
individual would wish, but we can one and all determine 
to pray that the spirit of union and love may ever be 
manifested, and that everything may be done for the honour 
and glory of God, — {Report of a large and wealthy parish.) 

{k) We devote our very best efforts to the teaching of 
the children. Give us the children of to-day, we may 
say, and we will show you the Churchmen of to-morrows 
— {Report of working class and poor parish — High Church.) 
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§ 8 

VARIOUS OPINIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

_(i) Position^ of the Church . — The question of compliance 
with the rubrics is not the simple question that it seems 
to be. If these rubrics are literally binding upon the 
Church and the bishops and clergy, remember, do not 
constitute the Church — then the obligation goes further 
than some people realize, and I much doubt whether the 
laity are prepared for what it involves — 

1. Daily service in every parish. 

2. Strict observance of the fasts and festivals as 
enjoined by the directions of the Book of Common Praj^er. 

3. Baptisms after the second lesson. 

4. Disuse of all hymns, except one after the third 
collect. 

5* A sermon in every Communion service. 

6. Communion at least three times a year for all who 
claim to be parishioners. 

Are not these points enough to show that the present 
position is unworkable ? To say that the bishop of each 
diocese is to decide which of these rubrics is to be 
observed and which not, is only to make confusion more 
confused. The duty of the bishop is to administer the 
laws of the Church, not to make them 

But the whole agitation is lamentable for a higher 
reason still. There is a greater conflict to be fought than 
any conflict between two extreme parties in the Church. 
It is the conflict between irreligion and Christ — between 
faith in God and those who, if they do not say, “ There is 
no God,” live as though there were none. 

You do not find them only in the slums ; you do not 
find them only in Bethnal Green and Whitechapel— 5mu 
find them in the neglect of prayer and worship and 
Sacraments, in which a very large number of so-called 
Christians in the West End are content to live and die. 
We talk of our crowded churches ^and our hundreds or 
thousands of communicants. They are but a drop in the 
ocean of our West End life, and outside of them are the 
thousands who never enter a church and never take the 
Sacrament, who are living, if you are to judge by outward 
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tests — and although I should be the last to say they are 
the only tests, they are part, at any rate, of the standards of 
Christ — are living without God in the world. 

And the pity of it is that all the time the Church is 
wasting her strength and dividing her forces, and while 
^partisans on the one side or the other are clamouring over 
this or that detail of ceremonial, which no one believes to 
be ,of essential importance, or this or that expression, 
which is seldom if ever necessary to the conveyance of 
the truth, the people in their thousands. East and West, 
are .drifting further and further from their old religious 
moorings. Souls are being lost to the Church — far worse, 
to God ; and earnest, thoughtful men, growing disgusted 
and weary of it all, are turning their back upon the old 
Faith and asking for a religion that has less of controversy 
and more of Christ. — {From Vicar's A 7 tnual Letter [1899].) 

(2) First and foremost stands the work of 

education — religious education for young and old — the 
toughest job we have to face. Its peculiar difficulty lies 
in that in religion as in art, ever3^one has convictions ; 
whilst few possess knowledge. Teaching therefore is 
apt to be resented as much as it is needed. — {From an 
Annual Report,) . - 

(3) The work of evangelizing the masses in London is 
beset with the greatest difficulties. For the indiffer- 
ence of many is so gross, the habits of others so foreign 
to real vital godliness, while with a third class the 
disposition to regard all church visitors — clergy, mis- 
sionaries and deaconesses— as merely relieving officers, is 
so deep-seated, that in spite of frequent visiting, earnest 
entreaty, and services and meetings and classes to suit 
all conditions of men, women and children, very few 
comparatively identify themselves with any fixed place of 
worship, be it church, chapel or undenominational mission 
hall. — {From a VicaFs Sketch of the History of his Parish.) 

(4) Personally, in a large working-class parish, I come 
across very little atheism,. Most men believe in a God to 
whom they ascribe tlfeir own vague humanitarian impulses 
and their own lax moral standard — a God who makes 
small demands oil them for worship or right conduct, 
and with whom they are consequently sn the best of 
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terms. They have no sense of sin ; they have nothing on 
their conscience i they have never done anything wrong 
(which means, at the outside, that they have never come 
within the policeman’s grasp) ; they positively bask in 
the sense of the approbation of their indulgent Deity. 
. . . . . It is not as a rule that they object to Chidstianity 
— for the most part they call themselves Christians, and 
regard their religion (alluded to above) as the Christian 
religion. The simple fact is, they wont take the trouble 
eithei to seek for the truth or to face its consequences. 
Now this state of things is very serious ; at times it drives 
one almost to despair. But if we are to understand the 
malady accurately and so be able to deal with it hopefully, 
we must widen our outlook still further. There is general 
indifference to religion : granted. But is this indifference 
confined to religion ? Certainly not ; it extends among the 
working class to practically every subject beyond physical 
needs and enjoyments. It is not religious apathy, but 
universal apathy, that we have to deal with ; it is not so 
much a downfall of Christian belief as a general weaken- 
ing of moral purpose that we have to face. My people 
can be galvanized into jerky and evanescent excitement 
in any direction. They are ready to ‘‘demonstrate” at 
any time and for almost any object. They will insist 
vehemently on Labour Representation and Progressive 
programmes, but do not take the trouble to turn out even 
to vote. They will attend a “mission,” especially if 
attractively advertised, and go away full of good resolu- 
tions, but never appear in church again till next “ Watch- 

night Service.” — {By the Rector of a worhifig-class and poor 
parish,) 

(5) I seemed to him that it was an easy thing to 

get people to attend in large numbers any kind of meeting, 
provided the gathering was not of a religious character. 
He sometimes attended a political meeting, and he 
never came away from such a gathering without remark- 
ing to himself what a power there was in politics to stir 
the masses, and wLat impotence there seemed in the 
Gospel to do the same. ... ,■ — {From a Vicar^s Speech at 
a Ruri-decanal conference, reported in hi^fParish Magazine,) 

(6) The masses appear to have lost all interest in the 
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Divine Being. They ignore Him as though He did not 
exist . — {From an Annual Report,) 

(7) ^ By far the greatest battle of the future seems to be 
to bring back the reverence for home, not only in our 
people, but in our legislators and emplo3^ers and land- 
lords. The overcrowding, the huge model dwellings, the 
vast Board schools, the enormous factories, the various 
schemes for dealing with the masses,” all these are 
slowly but surely sapping the foundations of our home 

life I am sure that our w'ork must be, much 

more than it is, the building up of families and not the 

conversion of individuals There is no dealing 

with the people in the mass . — {From the Report of a College 
Mtsston,) 

(8) A Plea for Compassion on the Multitudes, 

Our experiences as church-workers in ^ ^ ^ ^ 

have taught us to look upon these multitudes as 

so many men and women who ought to be thought of, 
who ought to be looked upon, who ought to be worked for, 
as so many unfortunate victims of the oppressive side of 

our modern civilization How it is to be remedied, 

the wise man who is to tell us has not yet arisen, but in 
the meantime is it not what Professor Moule has said so 
beautifully ? Is it not a pressure of the hand of God to 
make us feel kindly towards these inarticulate and suffer- 
ing multitudes ? there is only one power which 

will save this multitude from the evils they have brought 
upon themselves, and from the evils they suflFer at the 
hands of other men, and that power is the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ. We do not undervalue other reforming 
powers — the power of education, the power of sanitary 
laws, the power of more social facilities for our people, but 
the main thing, the indispensable thing, is that Jesus 
Christ in all His loving and saving power should be made 
a reality and a necessity to these multitudes of our land, 
— {From an Annual Report,) 

(9) Every care should be taken to maintain family 

worship in our own Households its blessed effect 

will soon be felt in all your homes — aye, and in the parish. 
— {From the Magmine of a mixed parish^ mainly middle 
and lower middle class, m 
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(10) I think it is a bad thing to bring young 

people out from their homes in the middle of the night in 
order to excite their feelings by a sensational service or a 
highly emotional appeal from the pulpit, I used in former 
years to preach Watch-Night sermons. I found very solid 
reason to believe that they did more harm than good. 
Young people are better in their beds than at a Watch- 
Night service. — {From a Parish Magazine.) 

(11) The minds of children absorb dogmatic teaching like 
a sponge. — (From High Church Vicar’s Report — poor parish.) 

(12) There are_ many cases in which probably the best 
friend a little child has is its Sunday school teacher. — 
{From the Annual Report of a mixed parish.) 

(13) A large [day] school gives a wonderful knowledge 

and hold over the parish in general Without it 

I should feel hopelessly lost. — {From Annual Report of 
a poor parish — High Church.) 

(14) We sometimes wish that children could be 

always children Who could help feeling often 

bitterly disappointed at the gradual deterioration as they 
grow older, of children whom we have known well. — {From 
mi Annual Report,) 

(^5) [Reference is made to] ^'the great and beautiful 
institution of Confession, so perfectly adapted to the 
needs of our hearts.” [Through it] “we find the very 
thing we need. We need not be left to vague or decep- 
tive emotion or to scruples which impair the elasticity 
and joy of Christian life : in what our Book of Homilies 
calls the ^Sacrament of Penance’ we may bring our 
repentance to be deepened, tried, perfected by sacra- 
mental contact, so to speak, with Christ, and above all 
to be crowned with His merciful pardon by the judicial 
absolution of His priest.” — {From Vicar's Letter in the 
Magazine of a lower middle^ working class and poor parisJu) 

(16) A High Church vicar reports as the saying of 
pEast End girl, that the one thing really worth living 
tor is to deepen one’s penitence. « 

(17) The true idea of Faith, the root principle in 
Christianity, is so to hear as willingly to obey the voice 
of God.— {The'Curate of a poor parish ; from the Magazine.) 
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(18) Each year I feel less inclined to write an elaborate 
letter to accompany our Report, and that for various 
reasons. 

If one touches on the details of the works at all or 
speaks of the individual workers, the task is almost 
endless, and having once begun, it is very difficult to 
know where to stop. Besides this, there always remains 
the fact that the most real work of a parish is just what 
cannot be spoken of. The truest test of progress is not 
the multiplicity of organizations, the size of the congrega- 
tion, or the number of names on the communicants’ roll, 
but something so much deeper down that no report can 
ever possibly touch it — viz., the measure in which the 
souls of men and women are being given to God, and 
their lives becoming what God intended they should 
become. Now this is a thing that no one can test — 
something that “ the world’s coarse thumb and finger’' 
must “ fail to plumb and so it is best to say nothing 
about it. — {From the Report of a wealthy parish , containing 
some poor and degraded.) 

The success or failure we cannot really know, for results 

of Christian work are known only to God The 

fight is fierce and unceasing with the powers of darkness. 
— {From Report of a parish mainly working class and poor.) 

(19) In this parish we cannot forget that we are on 
outpost duty in the Church of Christ, and at present, 
of course, there is no outward sign that Christ is in 
occupation here. There is only one way in which He 
can ever enter the homes of our people. He must enter 
them when we enter them. If each one of us was like 
Christ in humility, love, faith and patience, we should 
take Him with us as we went in and out amongst 
men. — {From the Vicar's Report of a parish mainly working 
class.) 

(20) We CM not deny that our present task in 

this church and parish is that of holding on. Every 
prayer we pray, and every effort we make counts, and will 
some day be seen to have counted, but not yet. Endurance 
may easily degenerate into a hard and sullen thing, but 
the secret of Christian endurance lies in “seeing Him 
who is invisible.’’ eyes, we 
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shall not desert our post, nor shall we be stiffened and 
hardened by apparent failure, nor shall we really fail. 

. . . . . — {From the VicaFs Letter in the Anmial Report of 
a parish mainly working class,) 

(21) I have only described a small part of the work of 

this * ^K- ^ ^ parish, and yet I have shown 

raough to convince you that the Church is not standing 
idle ..... I want you to understand clearly that we 
have not got hold ’’ of the district in the way imaginative 
persons sometimes describe on platforms. The Church 
in the world is a very small minority, and I cannot learn 
that it has ever been otherwise ; but this I firmly believe, 
that in East London we gather small knots of people 
together in every parish who set a standard of life, and 
exercise an influence far beyond their own circle. And 
if it were not for the Church in East London I cannot 
imagine what would become of Society — it would be 
a barrel without hoops. 

(22) As to the work itself which we are endeavouring, by 
God’s help, to carry on, it is always a difficult matter to 
write or speak about, for who can really know its merits 
or demerits but God Himself ? Of what value, after all, 

are statistics ? All we can say is that we are 

trying to do our best, and the result we must leave in 
wiser hands than ours. — {From the Vicar's Report of a poor 
parish,) 

(23) The conditions of the parish and its population are 
not such as to lead one to expect the startling and pathetic 
stories which those who labour at the East End are able 
to record. Ours is simply a work of continuous, plodding 
effort, quite free from glamour and excitement, and almost 
untouched by romance. — {From Vicar's Letter in Report of 
parish of lower middle and working classes,) 

(24) The resident clergyman whose parish is what is 

called ping knows the hopelessness of the task 

before him. Every year he has more people, and every year 
less funds, until he is almost driven to despair. The 
separating influence of the “season ticket” system is 
keenly felt. The working man goes a little way by 
tramcar to his poor home. His master goes by train 
further out to'*his comfortable suburb. Thus the personal 
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influence of employer over employed is becoming almost 
nil, and the master has not the slightest domestic interest 
in the man ; nor does the wife of the employer know, 
even by sight, the wife of any of her husband’s workmen. 
It is left for the Church of England to endeavour to 
establish friendliness between estranged classes of Society. 
But to do this, there must be organised sympathy by 
vigorous Church centres of social and religious life. — 
{From a leaflet urging the formation of the new Diocese of 
Southwark.) 

(25) The foundations of his work (writes one incumbent, 
referring to the work of his predecessor), were laid deep 
in the hearts and consciences of his people, and it 
endures. — (From the Report of a poor parish.) 

(26) No Church has opportunities such as the English 
Church for reconciling differences, for she purposely 
embraces many minds. It may, at an election crisis, 
seem to be a weakness that she cannot marshall her 
voters as one man, but it is really, for those who look 
deeper, her strength, and one of the causes that preserves 
religion in England. Ou Catholique ou Atheiste'^ is 
the French alternative, with us there are alternatives 
other than that. I, for one, am thankful. — {From the 
Rector's Letter in the Report of a parish mainly working class.) 

(27) * ^ ^ ^ ^ brought to his task that ‘^saving com- 
mon sense of English piety ” which has ever proved the salt 
of our national life. Men and women who have had this 
schooling are no narrow bigots, but English Catholics in 
the noblest sense ; full, on the one hand, of that sense of 
responsibility which a God-given trust and a great 
historic past create ; full, on the other hand, of a venture- 
someness, an enterprise, and progressive energy, which is 
born of the faith in an ever-present Christ and the 
inspiration of a Spirit who leads us forward, ever seeking 
the city which hath foundations, whose maker and 
builder is God. — {From the RectoFs Letter in the Report of 
a parish mainly working class.) 

(28) On Stony Ground." — . .... We have no rich or 
even prosperous parishioners to whom to appeal, no large 
manufacturers ot merchants carry on their business here- 
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The population (numbering over eight thousand) is com- 
posed of struggling artisans, small traders, makers of 
such curious commodities as dolls’ eyes, small corks, tin 
oys, toothpicks, and pill boxes ; and, lastly, many of the 
unemploj^ed or unemployable poor 

Religion apart, I can conceive no more sensible and 
humane organization for coping with the evils of our 
day than our National Church and Parochial System. 
But a system without agents and means to carry it into 
practice is like machinery without a motive power, and 
1 tear nothing short of a definite and universal upholdino" 
and revivifying of our system_ will save it from the fate 

of any other organization which becomes unable for its 
work. 

That system was based upon the presumption that the 
properous merchants and manufacturers would reside 
among their poor brethren, and I hold that the modern 
separation of the rich and the poor is, both from 
a rdigious and a political standpoint, a great evil, and 
me fountain head of the dark and rising tide of socialism. 
1 he wealthy and refined, who presumably least need 
religious instruction and social enlightenment, are 
dwelling in quiet and luxury in the suburbs,^' their 
beautiful churches crowded, their social and charitable 
oiganizations fiourishing like the flowers in their con- 
servatories, while the complement of poverty they have 
left behind lies huddled by families, exposed to want, to 
disease, and immorality, and all the attacks of a despair- 
ing infidelity. Meanwhile, the organization which should, 
which can, ameliorate and counteract these very evils 
depends, if not for its existence, yet certainly for its 

efficiency, ti^pon the support of those whom it was designed to 
relieve, — (From a leaflet,) 

r feceived several kind contributions from such parishes. ... . 

(29) What we need at the present time is some whole- 
some pessimism which sees the worst — and feels un- 
h2,ppy about the worst — and persists in making known the 
worst. .... This is the kind or pessimism which has 
done much to arouse a feeling of concern for foreign 

nxission work.— (From an Annual Report.) 

(3d) ou 'Ckill find a missionary box properly used a 
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great help to 3^our inner life. It is a grand plan to have 
resort to it contmually as a record of blessings as they 

occur It is of little use to be in a scramble 

to have something in it, just when the opening time 
comes round. — {From the Report of a parish containing many 
middle and lower middle class.) 

(31) In helping that most noble cause of Foreign 
Missions I believe we are doing something at least to 
prepare the way for and to hasten the time of the Second 
Coming of our blessed Lord and Master Jesus Christ, 
Who has made His return conditional on the proclamation 
of His Gospel in all the world. — {From Vicar's Letter in 
Report of a parish containing many of the lower middle class.) 

(32) We have many blessings to record first 

among these the most beneficent gift of — a Christ- 
mas offering from Friend’’ — directed, we believe, by 

the hand of our heavenly Father in answer to earnest 
prayer. — {From the Report of a parish mamly working 
class and poor.) 

(33) If money is really needed the best way of getting 
it is to ask for it, and it usually comes. I hope we are 
getting out of a bad habit of coaxing people to give 
money by means of bazaars and entertainments. When- 
ever we have to ask the response is wonderfully generous. 
— {From the Vicar's Letter in Report of a parish mainly 
working class.) 



CHAPTER III 


THE NONCONFORMIST PROTESTANT 

CHURCHES 



THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 

‘ Ours,’ said one of the Congregationalist ministers 
‘is not the Church of the poor.’ He mio-ht hav^ 
gone furAer and have said ‘ not of the pool nor of 
the working class, not of the rich nor of the fashion 
able.’ The Congregationalist Church is more than 
any other the Church of the middle classes, its 
rnernbership being practically confined within the limits 
ot the upper and lower sections of those included 
under that comprehensive title. Where these classes 
prevail Congregationalists are to be found in force • 
^ churches lead a struggling existence • 

and, when owing to some change in the social character 
ot a neighbourhood, old supporters leave, the chapels 

rail into disuse and one by one are either closed or pass 
into other hands. ^ 


Butj continues the minister already quoted, ^amonp* 
our own people the church is invaluable,’ and to this 
we, too have borne witness. The wide aims and 
remarkable successes of this body in North London, as 

? A' S'Mral methods are 

If pre’vill 

^ 1J.UUCCU. in previous volumes. 
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These methods are very social in character and depend 
upon the presence among the members of a certain 
degree of culture, and upon the absence of any very 
wide class-differences between them. The result is that 
with the Congregationalist Churches the development 
of the social side of religious activity attains its highest 
point. In one case it is even complained that ‘ there are 
too many societies and meetings, so that many of the 
young people spend all their spare time in attending 
them, and see nothing of their homes.’ In these 
churches, too, the value of the sermon is at its highest ; 
theyprovide the greatest scopefor the power of the pulpit. 
‘The life of the Church depends upon the sustained 
attraction of preaching,’ says one of their ministers. 
‘ I was a good preacher once,’ said another, ‘and thousands 
came to hear me ; but you want youth for it ; the 
power passes.’ ‘The popularity of a church depends 
on the preacher ; the people go to the man they like.’ 

The eloquence of the preacher attracts and binds 
a congregation together and stimulates congregational 
activity, but this it does by reason of its spiritud force. 
Its high object is ‘to make of the church a religious 
home, not a theological battlefield.’ Politics are rarely 
touched upon, and if the pastor feels it his duty to do 
so, the congregations do not like it. One of the 
ministers we have conferred with, recalled an occasion 
when a deputation from his congregation remonstrated 
with him, saying, ‘We share your views, but politics 
are not what we come to hear from the pulpit.’ 

The form of the buildings used, the character of the 
services and the whole organization of the work, tend 
to emphasize the leadership of the pastor. The most 
typical shape of church is octagonal, with galleries 
on all sides, and i^of rising to a low dome. One 
gallery is occupied by the organ and choir. In front of 
it is a high and rcsomy pulpit, at the foot of w^hich on 
a low platform stands the Communion table, with seats 

VII 8 
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at _ either side for the deacons. In the pulpit the 
minister, if seated, retires almost out of sight, but when 
he stands forward to speak, every eye can see and 
every ear l^ar him. The whole service is intensely 
persond. The prayers are his. At times he truly 
eads the congregation, speaking for them and carrying: 
them with him to the throne of grace ; but at other 
times he seems rather to be addressing the Almighty 
m the presence of the congregation, calling His 
attention to their needs, or to be speaking to the con- 
gregation in the presence of God calling their thoughts 
to the things of God. In this way, as with the 
prophets, the appeals to God and the congregation 
often follow each other: as strophe and anti-strophe, 
nto the reading of the lessons from the Bible he 
throws much special meaning, often pausing to reiterate 
some phrase or to interject the expression of some 
thought suggested to him by the words. Even of the 
hymns, by reading with expression the first verse (as is 

customary) or some selected verses, he makes a vehicle 
tor his thoughts. 

Before the sermon there is always a long string of 
notices concerning the afiairs of the congregation and 
the fixtures for _ the week. To these also a strong 
persond flavour is imparted, even when they are of the 
most simple and businesslike nature, the congregation 
being congratulated, beseeched, or rebuked, as the case 
may require. The tone may be quite playful or very 
serious, or anything between. Then, when this is over 
and he begins to preach to his people, it is with 
a confidence in himself born of the certainty of their 
confidence in him. He can do his best, and his best 
IS often very good indeed. His audience listen with 
close attention. Sometimes a hynyi, or part of a hymn 
IS sung after the sermon, but more often the bene- 
diction, solemnly uttered, ends the service. 

The people do not hurry out. A few may begin to 
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move and greetings are exchanged and whispered words 
pass ; but the greater number remain sitting quietly in 
their places. Meanwhile the minister, descending from 
his pulpit, traverses the aisle and speaks to this one or 
that in making for the main entrance, where there is 
further lingering and conversation and much hand- 
shaking. ^ Outside friendl7 groups gather, and as the 
congregation slowly streams away it often seems to fill 
the street with its numbers. Surely these people may 
repeat the words of David, “ I was glad when they 
said unto me, ‘Let us go into the house of the Lord.’ ” 
The qualification for membership varies with different 
churches as to doctrinal assertion. Thus in one case : 
“ The Church welcomes to its fellowship any who have 
through Christ become children of God and who wish 
to confess the name of their Saviour and according to 
His command to live and work in the love of the 
brethren as His disciples,” to which the response of 
those who join is : “AVe, the undersigned, believing in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as our Saviour from sin, and 
united in His Body by the one Spirit as members one 
of another, do solemnly enter into a covenant with 
Him the Head, and with each other as Members, to 
walk together in all God’s ways,” &c. In another case 
the Church is described as admitting to membership ‘ aU 
who give satisfactory evidence of conversion to God 
and of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,’ and Dr. Dale 
is quoted as to the decay of theological tradition, and 
Congregational Churches spoken of as the fitting home, 
“not, indeed, for those to whom the claims of the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Prince and Saviour of mankind are 
doubtful, who have no gospel to preach and who 
ought not to preach till they have one — but for all who 
are unable to find in^any human system of doctrine, in 
the confessions andejcreeds of any Church, a satisfactory 
account of the transcendent manifestation, of the love 
and righteousness of God.” 

yjl 
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‘ Membership of our Church,’ says one leading 
London Congregationalist, ‘ is open to all who profess 
to love Jesus Christ and a desire to follow in His 
footsteps. We ask no Inquisitorial questions as to 
theological belief, recognising as we do that religion 
is of the heart and not of the intellect, a life and not 
a philosophy ; ’ and adds that his greatest aim has been 
to show that without a church, without a chapel, without 
a Bible, he could still, through the lessons taught by 
our social and political activities, lead people to the 
Highest, that we call God. 

Whatever the degree of orthodoxy, the declaration 
generally includes in substance if not in words ‘the 
profession of a share in the spirit and purpose of 
Christ and such evidence of the same as is afforded by 
willingness to take part in Christian work.’ * 


In the organization of the v/ork the pastor Is ex 
officio at the head of everything, but he is a consti- 
tutional sovereign. No part of the administration 
depends on him. He assumes no financial responsi- 
bility. It is indeed his business to bring financial 
needs before his congregation and to appeal for funds, 
but all money matters are left in the hands of the 
elected deacons, and from them. In the case of the 
successful churches of this community, he receives 
punctually the stipend, as a rule a handsome one, 
which it was agreed he should be paid when he accepted 
the pastorate. 


ti?' adopted by the Congregational Union and 
pnblisnea m tneir Year Book, may, perhaps, be regarded as an effort to 
Hold fast where it was recognised that there is some danger of sliooinff 
away In a preliminary note it is stated that this declaration is nof 
intended to be “ put forth with any authority, or as a standard to which 
assent shouM be required.”^ The Congregaflonalists, while “disallowing 
utility of creeds and articles of religion as a bond of union, and pro- 
esting against subscriptions to^ any human ^formularies as a term of 
‘ willing to declare, for general information, 

wlA VK f believed among them, reserving to everyone the most 
perfect hberty of conscience.” ^ 
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The difference between this and the situation in the 
bulk of the endowed churches of the Establishment is 
very striking : the Congregationalistj freed from money 
pres and able to share, unprofessionally and unpressed, 
in the pleasant generosities of well-ordered expendi- 
ture : the Churchman, . his private means as well as 
stipend sucked into the vortex of the common purse 
of the. Church, harassed by anxiety, doubtful as to his 
duty, and degraded by the constant need to beg. 

Congregational activities, self-supported and self- 
managed, flow strongly under the presidency of the 
pastor, who to some extent guides, but whose main 
business it is to inspire, and to contrive so far as 
possible that all his people share in the interests of 
congregational life. The whole system tends at once 
to emphasize the pastor’s leadership and to leave him 
free to lead. It is, indeed, complained that his lack of 
executive responsibility is too complete, with the result 
that sometimes more things are started than can be 
properly maintained. Again, we may contrast the 
position of such a pastor with that of the vicar of a parish, 
worn out with the details of his work and the incessant 
calls upon his time from ^ tedious and irrelevant 
visitors ; ’ and unable to obtain opportunity for undis- 
turbed study except by flying to some public library. 

In addition to finance and administration, the pastor 
is also freed to a great extent as to questions of church 
discipline, the active responsibility for which rests with 
the deacons or elders. If any members become slack 
in attendance it is for these to visit and remonstrate ; 
it is their business to watch over the morals of the 
congregation, and if any offend, it is before the deacons 
and, in the last resort, before the Church meeting, that 
they wiU be arraigned. 

Thus the Church, a completely organized and self- 
constituted body, having chosen a splstual leader, 
rejoices to follow him and give him honour ; he is the 
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Queen Bee of their hive ; on him the life of the hive 
depends. 

In addition to all that is done among their own 
members, the activities of these great churches always 
include large Sunday schools, attended by working- 
class children, and in most cases separate missions for 
work among the poor. ‘ This,’ says one of our wit- 
nesses, ‘ is the best work done ; ’ but adds that ‘ it is 
good done to themselves rather than to others.’ It is as 
part of the Congregational life that it must be regarded. 
Much of this duty falls to the Societies of Christian 
-Endeavour, which now exist in almost every church. 
As regards the missions themselves a feeling is expressed 
that too rnuch is done for them by the parent church ; 
and that it would be better if they were made more 
independent and more responsible. 

That which I have described is a very efficient 
religious system, applicable where there are no insur- 
mountable^ differences of class or education. But 

limitation it has its faults, of which the 
chief is that, beyond self-confidence, it is apt to 
engender a spirit of self-satisfaction. We have not 
here the overpowering sense of unworthiness which 
seeks God in humiliation and prostration of soul and 
finds support in the ordinances of His Church, nor the 
spiritual struggles of a sinful nature conscious of its 
need for regeneration and finding it in the power of 
faith and m abandonment of the will to the immediate 
inspiration of God ; nor is there here the humility of 
inteUectual doubt that has learnt to live in semi- or 
even total darkness with abiding faith. When we are 
told by one that ‘my young people are safely over the 
period of doubt,’ i/ only means that theyfand thdr 
pastor too, perhaps, have so far escaped it. A leading 
Nonconformist, not himself a Congipegationalist minis- 
ter, but whoh has unequalled opportunity of knowing 
the facts, says that ‘ the young people of the middle 
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and lower middle class are no longer inclined, as was 
the case twenty years ago, to assume a conflict between 
re igion and science. This has passed by, and teaching 
^ he does, and as he always has done, an applied 
Christianity, he now finds that when men come to 
him It IS rather to ask in what way religion will give 
them help and add to the brightness of life. The 
young women, on the other hand, are much more 
cnt^al than they have ever been in the past, and the 
kind of difficulty that they bring, often turninp- on 
the authority of the Bible and showing a reflection 
or modern textual criticism of the Scriptures, seems to 
him a sign of « the intellectual awakening’’ of the sex/ 
he lack of intensity of religious feeling is, perhaps, 
a necessary,^ and certainly it is a natural accompaniment 
of Its diffusion and social success. Amongst those to 
whom religion comes in this guise there are the 
energetic and the lazy ; there are those who can and 
those who cannot be relied upon ; the steadfast, who 
stick to what they undertake, and those who can stand 
to nothing long ; but the ^ heroic little band of earnest 
souls which brings solace amid general failure, is not 
round. The causes that bring it into existence else- 
where are not present here. 

In doctrine the tendency on the whole is towards 
unorthodoxy; interpreting the belief in Christ, not 
primarily as that which involves faith in the great 
sacrifice of a risen Saviour, but rather as the acceptance 
of an ideal affecting human life and human relationships, 
which may be described as ^Christian humanitarianism.’ 
One Ciicct of this change is mentioned as being seen in 
the considerable numbers of those who, while they 
ma.y make no profession of faith, attach themselves to 
religious organizations as fellow-workers and, it is 
added, whose enrolment, even, in this capacity, would 
have been impossible not many years ag^. 

In some of the churches, however, the teaching is as 
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uncompromising as amongst the Baptists, and except 
on the question of baptism almost exactly the same 
but with the Congregationalists each church stands 
more completely by itself. There is very little attempt 
at uniformity, and in practice we find every shade 
represented till we reach the standpoint of Unitarianism. 
As a rule it is the pastor whose views chang-e 
Preaching one thing, he gradually comes to believe 
another. The old views may be true in some sense, 
but worn threadbare with daily use, he, more than 
anyone, sees clearly the weakness of the arcruments 
commonly relied on for their support. T^re are 
instances in which, when this happens, the preaching 
or an advanced or advancing doctrine carries the 
congregation along with it. More often doctrinal 
subjects are quietly dropped. There are ministers 
with whom the old foundations are shaken while new 
ones have not been found. No new building has 
arisen. ^ The old beliefs are not abandoned, but are 
hdd with less confidence, and it may be only by an 
effort of mental gymnastics, even in the study. But 
still they are held ; and when pronouncement is 
necessary the congregation is well satisfied. The 
hearers know that they have heard a great sermon. 
By It they are not roused to criticism. They simply 
rej'oice to feel that the faith which they desire to retain 
has been gloriously upheld. To the pastor the effort 
IS likely to be costly. He may himself find new force 
of application in old arguments or deeper meanings in 
old wordSj but he ca-nnot but be oppressed by the 
weight of those whose minds are unopened, bound 
down by convention and tradition. For such as these, 
what has he done, but confirm therajln their narrowness 
If sometimes the opinions of the congregation outrun 
those of their pastor, it is likely ^o be because of 
unorthodox newcomers ; people for whom Unitarianism 
IS too much of a sect, and who are glad to find them- 
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selves in gener^ sympathy with a larger community. 
Their presence is a difficulty, and is not welcomed. It 
only occurs with congregations of rather upper middle- 
class people. Unitarian opinions have as yet attained 
no hold among the lower middle class. 

_ On the whole, the influence of the Congrega- 
tionalists is more social than religious, but it is good 
and wholesome, and being without exaltation is free 
from the dangers of reaction. 


§ 2 

THE BAPTISTS 

The strong effort made to maintain unity of doctrine 
is an essential characteristic of the Baptist as compared 
with the Congregationalist position, and throughout the 
whole body the teaching is very definite. This is 
naturally accompanied by acute consciousness of 
differences when they occur, although to any but 
themselves the points upon which the orthodox 
Baptists split into sections seem often unimportant. 
They turn largely on questions of Church government 
and of religious practices, but so interwoven are these 
with questions of creed that they cannot be disentangled. 

Many years ago amalgamation was attempted, and 
succeeded so far as to make the large united body now 
usually known simply as Baptists, out of what were 
then known under the names of ‘ General, ‘ New 
Connexion,’ and ‘ Calvinistic,’ ‘ Strict ’ or ‘ Particular ’ 
Baptists. But not all would join, and the little chapels 
of these more exclusive sections are to be found in all 
parts of London, each with a small and attached body 
of adherents. Those who now claim the name of 
‘General Baptists ’ drifted away from orthodoxy, and 
are practically Unitarian in doctrine, but there is only 
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^"g^egation of them in London. On the other 
hand there are several representatives of what is 
called the ‘Old Baptist Union,’ formed in 1880 with 
the object of reviving the doctrine and practice 
embodied in the Confession of 1660 from which, so 
we were informed by one of the representatives of 
this revival, there has been much falling away on 
such matters _ as the appointment of elders, the 
dedication of infants, and especially with reference to 
the laying on of hands and the indwelling of the Holv 
Spirit that this form helped to ensure and illustrate. 
Those who take the title ‘Particular,’ believe that 
Chi 1st died for a definite number of persons, and for 
par icu ar individuals alone, thus limiting salvation to 
chese elect. The ‘Strict’ Baptists, while adopting 
the ordinary tenets and practices of other Baptists, 
make these, and especially baptism by total immersion, 
a necessary condition of membership, and refuse to 
allow any but members to partake of the bread and 
wine. In such matters exact observance may perhaps 
go for as much as sound doctrine. Of one Strict' 
Baptist chapel we were told that it stood alone in its 
denomination in being prepared to modify the rule 

of total immersion in favour of a woman to whom the 
rite was likely to prove fatal ! 

_ The ‘ Open ’ Baptists, as they are sometimes called, 
in contradistinction to the ‘exclusive’ character of the 
others, form the main body. They believe that Christ 
died for all, and that a man’s salvation depends on his 
acceptance or rejection of Christ ; and will permit any 
ejevers in the Lord Jesus to take the Communion. 
The strength of religious life in their large congregations 

volume' foregoing 

^ umes. Their Tabernacles, always imposing- 

stouctures, aje placed in leading thorotighfares in or on 

the edge of 4 he most populous districts, within easy 

access of people of every class but especially of the 
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lower inicidle 3.iici upper working cHsses, froin wliom 
together with some of strictly middle class, the con^ 
gregations are drawn. On the whole they touch 
a lower grade than the Congregationalists, and where 
there is no difference of class between the adherents of 
these two bodies, there seems to be a divergence of 
character and disposition. 

The East London Tabernacle, situated in Burdett 
Road near the corner of the Mile End Road, and the 
Shoreditch Tabernacle in the Hackney Road, where 
It joins the High Street, accommodate the largest 
popular congregations in London. In both of them 
the working class prevails, together with that portion of 
the lower middle which is almost indistinguishable 
rom the upper working class. And in a less marked 
degree it is the same with all the Baptist churches 
north of the Thames, where the congregations are 
always of rather a lower class than those of the Congre- 
gationalists, and in most cases include a considerable 
contingent from the working classes. To this rule the 
well-known chapel in Westbourne Park may be an 
exception, the congregation and the methods here 
approaching very closely in character to those of the 

South London the situation is 
different. There the Congregationalists are compara- 
tively weak, and the Baptists reap the benefit. Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road (which though not 
Baptist by constitution has had a Baptist as pastor for 
several years), and the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
(Spurgeon) have middle or lower middle-class congre- 
gations, and for the most part touch the poorer classes 
through their missions. But in all congregations 
or Baptists there is a considerable degree of class variety, 
<md amongst them, in South London as elsewhere, 
t ey reach the lowest class of independent-minded 
church-goers, so that in their case we do '•not hear the 
usual cry — as from the people — of ^ not for us.’ The 
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Baptist views of life, of the relations between soul and 
body, of sin and its consequences, of redemption and 
regeneration, and the ways of God towards man, are 
sh^ed at any rate by some of the working classes. 

Ihese views are somewhat austere. Hell plays 

fully as great a j^t as Heaven ; pleasure is distrusted 

^ a wile pf the Devil, and the personality of the Evil 

One retains a reality which in the case of other sects 
has begun to fade. 

Such convictions have their origin in the eternal con- 
test between flesh and spirit. They are not emotional 
aspirations, but the last strongholds of struffgline; 
souls. They are, perhaps, more in accordance with 
the male than the ^ female character, and in fact 
me Baptist community is virile beyond any other 
Christian body. Among the awful personal realities of 
such views of life, class sinks to nothingness, while differ- 
ences of religious discipline and faith spring into promi- 
nence. If broadly the lines of class remain ; if, though all 
except the fashionable are included, the bulk of the 
members are of middle and lower middle class— it is 
because the life circumstances of that class, acting on 
a not uncommon type of mind, tend to these stern 

■ 1^— or perhaps coarse texture — 

independent and responsible, if rather heavy unable to 

take sin, or anything else, lightly : such as these are 
apt to be fostered by middle-class education and habits 
and to such of these as are spiritually awakened the 
Baptist faith appeals with force. To it their conscience 
responds. The struggle with the flesh continues, but 
the bui then of their sin has been taken away ; their 
souls have found the anchorage and the hope they 
need. With this faith, too, there^is concurrent evil. 
As the attitude of the Congregationalists leads to self- 
sufficiency, so that of the Baptists brings with it a too 
obtrusive pMty, and so provides the material out of 
which hypocrisy contrives her hateful cloak. 
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The order of the service in Open Baptist Churches, 
and in those of the Congregationalists, is practically the 
sarne, that is : opening hymn, short prayer, lesson from 
scripture, second hymn, long prayer, and usually 
a second lesson, third hymn (during which the collec- 
tion is taken up), notices given out from the pulpit or 
by one of the church officers, sermon, final hymn, and 
benediction. The sermon lasts from thirty-five to 
forty minutes, and the entire service fully an hour and 
a half. This order applies to both morning and 
evening service on Sunday. At some Baptist churches 
a ^hymn and sermonette, specially adapted for the 
children, are introduced before the sermon proper, and 
the minister may perhaps give the children some text 
to find and think over during the week. If they come 
with their parents they will stay till the end of the 
service, but those coming from the schools troop out 
when their portion ends. The children’s service is 
liked by everyone. It answers to the family side of 
religious feeling, which among the Baptists is strong 
(as always when men are prominent) ; and may be 

welcomed, perhaps, as softening a little the prevailing 
sternness. 

The singing of hymns is universal, but the intro- 
duction of a choir or of part-singing, or of any musical 
instrument beyond a tuning fork, has only been allowed 
after much hesitation, and still is far from universal. 
The Baptists, however, have felt the flow of the tide in 
these directions and do not fear so much as formerly 
the adoption of practices which have been associated in 
their minds with priestcraft and prelacy. Even 
anthems are occasionally sung, though, as a rule, 
hymns in which all can join are preferred. But’ 
given an organ, organist, and a choir ; and music 
will surely make ^ts way in any church. 

_ A Baptist congregation is no fortuitous concourse of ' 
individuals, but is a strongly constituted chmch, and thus 
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does not depend so directly as do those of the Congre- 
gationalists on pastoral inspiration ; but still the sermon 
retains its full importance. It is recognised as providing 
the spiritual food needed, and the fact that the tie of the 
members to the church is strong, only makes it the 
more necessary that the food there provided should 
be good. A world of pains is taken to secure the 
right man. Months quite commonly, and sometimes 
years elapse before a vacancy can be satisfactorily filled. 
The man must be perfectly sound in doctrine as well 
as strong as a preacher, and powerful in prayer. 
Meanwhile the vacant place is filled by ‘ supplies.’ In 
the Baptist community there are many men who hold 
themselves ready for such casual engagements, and 
others will come as recognised candidates for the post. 
Moreover, failing a supply from without, a Baptist 
congregation is always prepared to conduct its own 
services. In one case we noted, the pastor, after 
a severe illness, was away for some months, but 
everything was kept going, and the pulpit entirely 
filled from the congregation during his absence. 

At aU times members of the congregation take part 
in the services in a way unknown among the Con- 
gregationalists, sometimes it may be to read the lesson, 
at others to lead in prayer. This participation is 
usually suggested and at the same time made more 
practicable by the use of a platform confronting the 
congregation, which forms the base of the pulpit, and 
on which are seats set apart for the deacons ; while 
their joint office with the pastor is further symbolized 
by the arrangement of the Communion table, at which 
the deacons seat themselves on his either hand, like 
the Apostles with the Lord in the centre, as so 
often depicted. 

As wiffi the Congregationalists, ^e pastors of the 
great Bapti^ churches enjoy a handsome stipend, and 
are freed from aU financial cares. They give even 
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organizations for which the church Is 

The Cnna ’ ^ preaching duties are heavier. 

^ seldom have more than one 

week evening service ; the Baptists have two, at which 
an address may be expected— the Monday prayer meet- 
ing, and the Wednesday or Thursday service— and in 

of prepara- 

in whtrh ?if ‘ty g^oat spiritual effort 

, though members of the congregation take 

comment parts, they look to their pastor for leadership. 

nrnK^r^’'’ meetings that take place are 

probabty more or less religious in character, so that 

ffey afford no relaxation from the pastoral attitude. 
Much time has to be given to study and preparation : 
lou must work hard to preach sermons,’ said one 

Thus the Baptists make of their Tabernacles great 
centres of religious ministration, but the outside work 
undert^en is decentralized as much as possible ; and 
while Congregationalists desire to see their missions 
more independent than they are, the Baptists some- 
imes complain that those who undertake such work 
on their system become so completely independent 
as to be practically lost to the parent church ; the 
connection between mission and church consisting 
mainly of an annual collection in aid of its funds. ^ 

practices 

of the Baptists differ _ greatly from those of the 
Congreptiondists. This is brought out still more 
distinctly with the smaller churches of the ‘ Open ' 

comrnunity, and most of all with those of the Exclusives 
or whatever description. 

These little congregations hold together with much 
tenacity and_ self-devotion. The pastors can rarely 
trust _ to their stip/nd for a living. ‘There is no 
stated sa aity, we take what is left over, and that is 
not much, says one; ‘if small we put Up with it 
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God. ) if morCj wc rejoice.* ^ The p3,stor 
pays rather than receives,’ was said of one, and might, 
perhaps, be^ said of many. Most eke out an in- 
sufficient stipend by other earnings. One we have 
seen was employed, probably as a clerk, in the City ; 
another was connected with Building Societies, while 
a third had a business in boots, and kept his stock 
beneath the chapel. One and all are devoted to 
their cause, and each Bethel, Ebenezer, or Zion, has 
its small circle of supporters ; people of whom it 
was said by one of their own pastors that they were 
fifty years behind the times, and would like to think 
they were a hundred, but earnest God-fearing men and 
women^ to whom their religion is very real indeed, and 
who will come regularly even from long distances, 
unwilling to abandon their membership of the church 
to which they have become attached. 

Although leading to division, such intensities of 
conviction result in _ strength, and whether taken 
individually or collectively the Baptist Churches are 
a great spiritual force in London ; and the religious 
influence they exert is very deep. As with the 
Congregationalists, it is no question of a littie inner 
band ; it permeates the whole body. But compared 

^^th that of the Congregationalists it is far more 
intense. 
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§ 3 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS 

Nonconfcmnrif^r^^ complete the trio of great 

cSrif- 1^. London fully equal to that of the 
Congregationalists or Baptists, but they differ from 

even more than these do from each other, 
part from ^ certain shades or details as to belief 
and some distinct peculiarities as to Church govern- 
ment, the Wesleyan body, as a whole, is marked by 
two very ^striking features of administration 7 thj 

circuitrSi S':"ZrAe?' 

Wesleyan ministers are appointed by the Con- 

niy hold an appointment for three years. Thev 
are then transferred to some other church, it may 
be to some quite different part of England. One 

^S^s'^S 

years ago at Whitechapel, had meanwhile held 
ministnes_at Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester and 
Kentish Town. The arrangement is intended to 
give freshness and vigour to the ministry. It also 
makes the wishes qf the congregation of less import- 
ance in the selection of the man — a feature Miich 
IS strengthened by the device of circuits in place 
of single churches as the unit of ministration: A 
circuit consists of several adjacently situated churches 
(very commonly it is three) which share the services of 
the ministers ; of these there are nearly always a smaller 

churches, and two ministers 

Tl, The one who is leader is 

w 7 'T'' f E^^^^tendent.’ These ministers 
have the assis ancq^qf a posse of ‘local preachers,’ 

who are volunteers with a gift for preaching, selected 

from the^ rank and file of the congregat^ns, and 

* 9 
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as some of these ultimately join the ministry, they 
form for it a kind of nursery. The ‘ circuit plan,’ 
arranged for three or four months in advance, shows 
what services will be held and by whom conducted. 
The principal ministers usually devote themselves 
more particularly to one or other of the larger 
churches of the circuit, but never exclusively so. 
They all share in the whole work, and the routine 
is continually varied. It is a very elastic system, but 
it does not conduce to deep roots, and is not intended 
to do so, being distinctly connected with that policy 
of personal detachment which is sealed by the three 
years’ limit of ministerial service. 

The arrangement is certainly ill-suited to a great city 
like London, but the connection it provides between 
town and country is important, and the large proportion 
of provincially born members in their London churches 
is explained by the fact that the Wesleyan body is at 
bottom a country organization. The whole scheme 
savours strongly of the exigences of country life. We 
think of small village groups of people fiUed with a 
common religious spirit, bound together in Wesleyan 
society classes, making sacrifices to build themselves 
a chapel, receiving assistance from other similar groups, 
or giving help to others : prepared to conduct the 
service of God themselves, but recognising the need for 
an educated ministry. To provide this want they 
combine, and all the rest follows naturally. The system 
springs from the congregations, not the congregations 
from the system. 

But in the great centres of population it becomes 
necessary to reverse this order. An opportunity In 
time and place is thought to exist for the formation of 
a congregation ; funds are raised by a wide appeal, and 
a church is built which may be ^attached to an old 
circuit, 0£A new circuit may be formed. Well-known 
preachers assist at the inauguration of the church, and 
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"Wesleyans are attracted to the opening services from 
all the neighbouring districts. Thus a start is given, 
put afterwards the church settles down to its work and 
Its congregation has to be made. For this the per- 
sistent efforts of some one man are essential, and three 
years is too phort a time. Or if, in three years, he has 
succeeded, it is heart-breaking to be torn from his 
flock and crushing to think that his departure may be 
ollowed by its dispersion. It is, indeed, astonishing 

that any man can v/ork v/ith a good heart under such 
conditions. 

As regards mission work on a large scale, this 
difficulty has been fully recognised, and to render sucK 
work possible the system has been relaxed. This may, 
perhaps, ^ prove to be the thin end of a wedge that will 
finally divide urban from rural in Wesleyan and other 
h^thodist arrangements, or perhaps result in some 
diflerent form of combination. One of our witnesses 
(a Wesleyan) held that it is only by working town and 
country in connection that missions in congested 
districts can accomplish anything. The object must 
be to help to ^ scatter the people.’ It may not be 
a practicable idea, but the Wesleyans would have the 
best chance of success in carrying it out. 

The Wesleyan system provides all the machinery 
that is needed for a National Church. Partly on this 
account the Wesleyans approach more closely to the 
Establishment than do other Nonconformists. Some 
of their churches use a liturgy and adopt an order of 
morning service, differing but little from that used by 
the Chuich of England, nor Is there any very 
marked divergence of accepted doctrine. In their 
buildings, too, they usually follow a style of modern 
gothic, similar to ih^t commonly employed by the 
Church of Englanc^ the only difference being that they 
deliberately place the organ where the alfag^r would 
stand, if there were one, and thus typify and emphasize 
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the everlasting breach of Protestantism with the 
doctrines of the Mass. 

It is only the upper circles of Wesleyanism that 
affect a liturgy, and as lower classes are reached the 
order of architecture changes as well as the order of 
the services, till we reach the plainest type of meeting- 
house with portico and columns as its utmost decora- 
tion, and the simple Nonconformist type of service 
with hymns and extempore prayers, Bible exposition 
and sermon. 

The congregations are drawn from the same classes 
that support the Baptists and Congregationalists, but 
it is a somewhat different temperament that is appealed 
to, — a character more filled with religious enthusiasm 
than are the Congregationalists, more emotional than 
the Baptists, and taking a more joyous view of life 
than either. Mere pleasure is not regarded either as 
wicked or as waste of time. Wesleyans may be as 
deeply religious as the Baptists and as hard working 
as the Congregationalists, but they look for, and they 
find, enjoyment in all they do. This spirit finds its 
vent especially in music, of which much use is made. 
In addition to organ and full choir of male and female 
voices, stringed instruments are often employed, and 
the deep gallery behind the pulpit is filled with the 
orchestra thus composed. 

The Wesleyans have suffered more than either 
Congregationalists or Baptists from chapels deserted 
and stranded owing to the removal of their supporters. 
The lack of individuality among their chapels, owing 
to the circuit system and the constant change of 
ministers, necessarily weakens the tie to any particular 
church. Congregationalists, even if they move to 
a considerable distance, will cling to Aheir church so long 
as a beloved pastor occupies the pulpit, and it is the 
same, or jsyen more so, with the Baptists, to whom, 
beyond devotion to their leader, their church is 
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a Tabernacle or a Bethel, for the maintenance of which 
they are personally responsible. On the other hand, 
the Wesleyans profit more than the others from the 
flow of population into a new district; partly because 
we then have the reverse of the same picture, and 
partly because, amongst new-comers in London, there 
is always some proportion of those of country parentage 
who have been born and bred in Wesleyanism. 

Thus it came about that the new chapels filled, while 
the old ones fell empty. Of these many were sold. 
Except from a certain class, they had never obtained 
support, and that class had moved away from them. 
So long as the chapels were well filled the fact had 
not been so noticeable, but now the humiliating con- 
fession had to be made that the working classes and 
the poor were totally unmoved by the Gospel as 
it had been preached therein. The shame of this 
pressed heavily. The Church of England, entrenched 
in the parish system, could fall back on their patronage 
of the poor. The Congregationalists were eclectic 
and knew it ; they did not hide it from themselves, 
but would say openly that it was Impossible to make 
the same sermon serve for all classes. In a few cases 
a fresh start was made, upon democratic or ^ brother- 
hood * lines, but, as a rule, the fact of an unsym- 
pathetic social order which they could not penetrate 
was quietly accepted. Through such changes of 
population the Baptists maintained their numbers 
best, and could always count among their supporters 
a proportion of working men. They did not pander 
to the poor. Poverty, in their eyes, was too often 
the result of sin or self-indulgence, deserving 
reprobation more than pity; moreover, they could 
look forward stej4festly through the present gloom 
to the accomplisiment of the elect and the speedy 
comine: of the 'L^^ established missions 

to help the godly poor and preach the Gospel, and if, 
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in addition, they were instant to urge upon passers-by 
in the street, by hand bill and by word of mouth, 
the terrible fate of unrepentant sinners who refused 
the proffered salvation, their conscience was satisfied : 
they had done what they could. The numbers who 
would surely be damned were to them no unaccustomed 
horroi. But to the emotional Wesleyan the situation 
was not to be borne, and the ^bitter cry’ which 
lesounded in his ears came to him as a trumpet blast, 
urging to fresh action in the name and in the spirit 
of Chiist. The power of the Gospel ^he claimed) 
was not exhausted. The Holy Ghost was with them. 
Salvation was for all. 

In this spirit the three year rule was set aside, and 
the great movement of missionary enterprise in London 
was initiated which I have described, and which, begin- 
ning in the East End, has spread itself on all sides 
of London. But this remarkable attempt by no means 
exhausts the efforts made by the Wesleyan body to 
serve and evangelize the poor. In many circuits poor 
churches are linked to rich, in other cases separate 
rnission centres are established, corresponding to those 
of the Baptists and Congregationalists, but stamped with 
the characteristics of Wesleyanism. It is said of them 
(not by themselves, but by others) that 'Wesleyans 
welcome the poor most in their chapels and the work 
among the poor is certainly taken up in a very eager 
and aident spirit, usually by quite young people, but 
professionalized by the employment of ^ Sisters of the 
People, who wear a garb and give their v/hole time to 
the work. This organization will be further described, 
together with that of other sisterhoods, in another 
chapter. ^ What I wish to point out now is, that 
this linking of poor with well-to-do leads (as does 
the parish system of the Church ol England) to the 

development of an inner band whose fervour in this 
work is great. 
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As to the efficacy of their work, there may be various 
opinions. One minister will speak of it as being 
‘ greatly blessed ’ ; another can only claim that ‘ open-air 
services held by the mission bands are not played out, 
though they have been brought into contempt by- 
being considered too much as ground for the novice 
to try his hand upon, and having nothing to recom- 
mend them except fervour, the preaching being hopeless 
drivel and the singing of the poorest ; ’ while a third, 
taking the point of view which I am wishful to 
emphasize, says simply that ‘ open-air services are 
valued mostly for those who conduct them.’ 

The extent of the religious influence of Wesleyanism 
in London is more difficult to estimate than that of 
either Baptists or Congregationalists, because it is so 
much more varied in character. It can boast a great 
growth, which in the last thirty years has given London 
the lead over the North Country towns; and the vitality 
of the body is shown, not only in the institution of 
the great missions to re-occupy ground that had beeii 
lost, for which sake ‘ the circuits have been plundered, 
but in the energy of the ‘Wesleyan Church Building 
Society,’ which has been bold in action and forward 
to open up new districts. In the^ policy adopted, 
architecture and prominence of position are greatly 
studied. There was a time when the feeling rather 
was to hide away their churches, but there has been 
a return to the ‘aggressive spirit of their founders,’ 
conspicuously illustrated by the recent purchase of 
a site in Westminster for their London centre. 
Money is always forthcoming. ‘Wesleyans give 
liberally, being taught to pay,’ signal proof of which 
has been given by the raising of the Twentieth Century 
Million Guineas Lund. 

But with all fhis energy, activity, enthusiasm, and 
zeal, there is something hollow, unsatisfactory, and 
unreal about Wesleyanism as a religiou> influence 
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which I find it difficult to put into words. I have 
said that the hard work and self-confidence of Con- 
gregationalists ^ led to self-sufficiency, and the deep 
leligious convictions of the Baptists to an obtrusive- 
ness of piety which favoured cant ; so the enthusiasm 
and overwrought emotions of the Wesleyans produce 
a false atmosphere of exaggerated language. Reports 
are set in a high key in order to get money. One 
who speaks _ very frankly says : ‘ We have to be 
very careful m accepting reports made by ladies, who 
allow their feelings to run away with them, and we 
try to eliminate the untruthful, but we do not tell the 
whole truth.’ This economy of truth is practised by 
others also, and exaggeration in order to obtain money 
IS carried far further by some of the undenominational 
missions ; but in self-deception the Weslejrans have 
no equals, and this it is that seems to me to undermine 
the value of much of their work, whether among their 
own people or among the poor. Yet the scope of 
that work is ^eat, and for perfection of organization 
it^ is unrivalled. Their religious system fails a little 
with the congregations in which respectability reaches 
the verge of fashion, and again at the lower end of 
the scale amongst the working classes and the poor- 

but with the whole range of its middle-class supporters 
It IS powerfully efficient. 

The churches are recruited from their own young 
people. Each class-leader looks after his own mem- 
ers,^ and is expected to^ inform the minister of 
any in his class who are sick, or of any that walks 
disorderly and will not be reproved.” The members 
are_ publicly pledged “to live a Christian life, read the 
bcriptures daily, maintain the practice of private prayer, 
attend class and devotional meetings regularly, and 
take am^ active part in the work ofiffie church ’if so 
aesired. Wesleyans are trained talkers,’ and the local 
preachers -fwho are not paid) preach as appointed. 
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They meet quarterly _ and must pass an examination, 
which includes questions as to conduct; while such 
an inquiry as ‘do you know anything against the 
morals or doctrine of so and so?’ will be asked at 
the locd preachers’ meetings. The ministers are 
examine similarly every year by the Conference, and 
_ require to be very careful how they walk/ in, for 
instance, affairs of the heart. 

^onderful^ that the pressure of such a system 
can be borne, and it could not be without the exaltation 
o spirit, to the bad side of which I have referred 
but which has its divine side also, as witness one of 
their minister s own account of his career. He was 

'^P ^ Wesleyan, his mother had been 
a Churchwoman ^ and his father a Congregationalist. 
He came on evil days ; had walked the streets of 
London with half-a-crown in his pocket, and been 
‘ caught in the stream and in the grip of the Devil, 
and only saved by the wonderful power of God.’ 
To Wesleyans such experiences of the soul point 
the way of salvation, and are the true and only path 
of religion. Accordingly, they feel that, ‘ in place of 
the scholar, who is invisible six days of the week and 
incomprehensible the seventh, what Londoners need 
is red-hot simple preaching.’ But signs are not 
wanting that in their mission work they, like the 
Salvation Army, are being somewhat sobered. They 
have to learn that there is no universal solvent in 
the spiritual, any more than in the physical world, 
and it may be that they will be turned back to study 
more carefully the nature and limitations of the strange 
spiritual manifestations which they have been too 
ready to accept as indicating in a very special degree 
the divine presence,. 

Thus while-*the religious influence of the Congre- 
gationalists turns largely on social and educational 
methods, and finds in full and healthy occup^on the 
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balance wheel of life ; and while the Baptists, filled 
with conviction of sin, cling to the anchorage of faith ; 
the Wesleyans trust to the heightening of emotion 
to lift them out of sin and raise their hearts to God. 

Yet I am very conscious that such sharp lines of 
distinction cannot rightly be drawn without qualifica- 
tion. The picture I have given lacks light and shade. 
The characteristics of each are as has been stated, but 
these sects merge into each other through the variety of 
the individuals of which they are composed ; men become 
and remain this or that in religion from many other 
reasons besides those which are based on conviction 
or to be explained by character ; and, even among 
those who have undertaken the ministry (as with the 
clergy of the Church of England, though hardly to the 
same extent) there is to be found a wide range of 
disposition ; so that they include men who look at 
life in its relation to the seen and to the unseen from 
many points of view, hold their opinions with a very 
varying grasp, and may give to the same doctrines 
a quite different emphasis. 
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§ 4 

PRIMITIVE AND OTHER METHODISTS 

The chapels of the Primitive Methodists in London 
are usually quite small, but they are numerous, and 
widely distributed. Their members are very earnest 
Christians, and strongly attached. There is some 
interchange between them and the Salvation Army, 
but otherwise they rarely wander from their own 
religious body. Like the Wesleyans, they work on 
a circuit system, and being poor, have many more 
chapels than ministers. ^ Local preachers ’ fill the gap, 
but the work of the ministers is hard, especially as 
regards visiting the members, who may be scattered 
far apart. They tell us that their churches are recruited 
in three ways (not indeed peculiar to this body) : 
(i) by transfers, mostly from the country — these, it 
is added, are generally ^all right’; (2) by converts — 
brought out from the people living near ; and (3) by 
those trained in the Sunday school and coming into 
communion through the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavour, these last giving the best 
workers. 

Every chapel has its Sunday school, and the number 
of children coming under the influence of the denomi- 
nation in this way is remarkable. The parents are 
rarely members, but there is no material difference in 
class, and no class feeling at all. There is no social 
gulf to bridge. ‘ The Primitive Methodists reach the 
working people ; that is their glory,’ says an onlooker. 
‘The Primitive Methodists are the only ones amongst 
us who touch the poor at all,’ is the (perhaps hasty) 
verdict of a Congregationalist minister, but not very far 
from the truth ; and other witnesses might be quoted 
to the same efFect; It is probably the simplicity and 
directness of their beliefs and the democratic basis of 
management which attract. There is nothing sensa- 
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tional in their methods or imposing about the work 
they do. Apart from the Sunday schools, it is 
practically confined to the satisfaction of the religious 
needs of small groups of simple-minded people who 
were born Methodists ; but some kindred souls can 
always be found to make good the loss the body 
suffers by lapse. 

The schools are remarkable not only for practical 
uniformity of class between teachers and children, 
but from the fact that the teachers, or a large pro- 
portion of them, are adults, and that therefore their work 
is not to be regarded mainly in the light of training 
for the Christian Endeavour of young people, as with 
the other religious bodies is so often the case. 

Beyond the satisfaction of the spiritual instincts of 
not a few and the exercise of a wholesome influence 
on the children, it is impossible to doubt that the 
sober and kindly lives of these good men and women 
must as always have some effect on those of their 
neighbours wherever they may live. As population 
moves, one chapel may be deserted and have to be 
closed, but elsewhere a new one is built, and so the 
work goes on. 

But in some cases more has been attempted. Here 
and there, following in the footsteps of the Wesleyans, 
they ‘ have launched into the deep and let down their 
nets,’ with no different results. There is a connection 
both in this instance and in that of the "Wesleyans 
between these wider efforts and the worldly prosperity 
of members of these religious bodies. The Wesleyans 
have perhaps never been without wealthy supporters, 
but their surplus means have increased very much of 
late years. As they would put it, ‘ the Lord has 
prospered them wonderfully.’ For the Primitives it 
is a new experience to have reall^ wealthy members ; 
or if ^ became rich, they probably became worldly at 
the same time, and were apt to join some other religious 
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body. Sometimes it is so still. But a higher ideal has 
been reached, and among the Primitives now, as has 
always been the case with the Society of Friends, an 
advance in worldly position may come without bringing 
with it any desire to leave the community. The men 
to whom this applies are greatly honoured, and are ready 
to do much for the cause. Their purses are ever open, 
and a mistaken estimate of what money can do results 
in the making of attempts which, if the money were 
not available, would never have been thought of. Only 
gradually do such efforts find their level among others, 
and only slowly do those responsible for them learn the 
limitations to which all are subject. 

The United Methodist Free Church seems to lie 
midway between Primitives and Wesleyans. It is an 
honest, earnest body of lower middle-class people with 
a number of churches, one or two of which exercise 
considerable force. Like the others, this body adopts 
the circuit system, and on some of the circuits the 
ministers are greatly pressed, says one of these hard- 
worked men, with ‘ so many chapels to manage ’ and 
‘ sermons to prepare for an exacting audience apt to 
be censorious.’ There are also a few churches belonging 
to the Methodist New Connexion, but these seem to 
have little vitality. 

. The Bible Christians are another offshoot of the 
Methodists. They are for the most part countrymen, 
and clannish, and haye_ several strong congregations 
filled with the conviction that ^ they have got the 
message the world wants.’ Their pastors are ^ content 
with a bare living.’ 

There are several Welsh Methodist churches in 
London carrying on very active work among their 
own people who are by nature very religious and 
marvellously musical. The numbers of Welsh in 
London are greatv^^^^^^ they are chiefly 

milksellers and drapers, and in addition to employees in 
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these trades (male and female), there are many Welsh 
girls in domestic service. Their chapel plays a great 
part in the lives of these people, especially as connected 
with their native tongue. English is the language 
of business and the shop, and, by necessity, of every- 
day existence, for there is no Welsh quarter in 
London, and there is, comparatively speaking, little 
of Welsh family life ; but Welsh is the language of 
their emotions, and the chapel and the meetings at 
and in connection with the chapel are almost the sole 
field for its exercise. 
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§ 5 

PRESBYTERIANS, UNITARIANS, SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 

AND OTHERS 

None of the religious bodies included in this section 
make any claim to popularity. Their views are some- 
times fanciful, but always thoughtful, and (with the 
exception of the Brethren, who are mentioned last) 
their principal interest to us will be found in the ways 
in which they themselves attack social problerns and 
the light in which they regard the parcel action of 
others. 

Among them the Presbyterians are by far the most 
important. They consist of the Presbyterian Church 
of England and the Scotch Presbyterians, or Church of 
Scotland. Their congregations are intelligent in a high 
degree and their ministers are men of culture and even 
great attainments. In both respects the level is 
certainly above that of most of the other Nonconformist 
Churches, and, I should say, above the average of the 
Church of England. They do not call themselves 
Nonconformists, and resent the name of Dissenters, and 
I have no wish to call them either, but it is their 
independent position that gives the great weight which 

I attach to their opinions. _ 

The story of their own affairs is easily told.^ The 
churches are handsome stone structures, imost invari- 
ably of Gothic architecture, well finished within and 
without, and are kept in, perfect order. Like the Estab- 
lished Churches, they are usually named after some 
saint. In some cases there are buildings for a Sunday 
school or for mission premises, but by no means 
Sways. The church L not regarded as a local 
institution ; the congregations come from far and wide, 
and there is little call for the concentration of effort on 
the district in which they happen to meet for public 
worship. Should any of them fbel impelled towards 
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collective missionary enterprise some other neighbour- 
hood would probably be selected in which to try to 
‘ do their duty by the poor.’ 

The congregations are maintained by the personality 
of the minister, and are subject to many lapses ; but 
there is a constant supply of fresh material in the 
Scotch who come to London. They also obtain some 
Anglicans who are dissatisfied with Ritualism but who 
prefer the liturgy of the Presbyterians to the Congre- 
gationalist form of service; and finally they attract 
thoughtful people, those who ‘ demand an educated 
ministry.’ The proportion of men, and especially of 
young men, in these congregations is unusually large, 
and they are such as will not put up with mere 
emotional appeals. For them arguments must be 
clearly stated to be acceptable. Thus the standard of 
preaching has to be high. To meet this requirement 
their ministers, who are regularly ordained, have the 
most thorough theological and philosophical training, 
and it comes about that ‘while the Wesleyans draw the 
pious merchant and the Baptists those of lower middle 
and working class, the Presbyterians and to some extent 
the Congregationalists attract the most intelligent 
section of the middle class.’ 

Beyond such purely religious work little is attempted. 
There may be a literary society, but the ordinary social 
agencies are scarcely needed. Home life supplies 
everything wanted, except as regards ‘ young men from 
the country,’ who are often received by the minister in 
the church or at the ‘ manse ’ after evening service on 
Sunday, that he may become acquainted with them and 
they with each other. 

The cases in which these congregations have built 
a mission and undertaken social and religious work 
among the poor throw no new light on these 
subjects. They succeed in about the same degree 
and fiat' at the same points and in the same ways that 
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others fail. It is rather as intelligent onlookers that 
their evidence is of value to us. In so far as they are 
themselves a religious influence in London it is as an 
invigorating breeze from the North. 

Unitarians, on the other hand, though impaired as 
religious critics by a certain narrowness of spiritual 
sympathy, are quite invaluable as leaders in social work. 
In the institution of ‘ Domestic Missions ’ they were 
pioneers. Their work in this field dates from an even 
earlier period than the foundation of the Ragged School 
Union, and of that the scope was at first much more 
limited. It was not possible for the Unitarians to kindle 
the burning enthusiasm which Lord Shaftesbury and 
those who have succeeded him, have roused amongst 
their agents, and also in the public mind, over the 
carrying of the Gospel to the poor while attempting to 
amend the conditions of their lives. The action of the 
Unitarians was limited on every side : in the securing 
of suitable workers, as well as in obtaining sufficient 
money, and most of all by the discovery, early made, 
that every step taken to make matters better, involved 
some danger of making them worse. It will, perhaps, 
be said that they lacked the ‘ one thing needful ’ — that 
which Mary had and Martha had not: on this Gospel 
theory great experiments have been made and are yet 
being made, but there are none of those engaged in such 
attempts that might not with advantage study the 
work done and the experience gained by the Unitarian 
organizations. 

As a religious body the Unitarians are small in 
numbers, and their numbers are still dwindling. By 
the orthodox their teaching is regarded, somewhat 
arbitrarily, as a negation, and we hear it said that ‘ you 
cannot win on a negation but, however regarded, it 
does seem as though the Unitarian view of the spiritual 
world in its relation to man awoke little responselh the 
VII , 10 
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morning. The^ Open Brethren admit accredited 
Christians to this ordinance and encourage outsiders 

to attend the preaching of the Gospel on Sunday 
evening. ^ 

In these ^bodies there are^ properly speaking, no 
leaders, but in practice it always happens that two or 
three come to the front and lead the service 5 often 
there is one on whom everything depends. It is 
difficult to judge the influence of this peculiar sect 
i^on its own people, but it is undoubtedly strong. 
The number of adherents is not large, but shows no 
^ns ^ of ^ decrease. There is no lack of vigour. 
Divisions in the body may have weakened its influence 
on the world outside, but such are the never-failing 
signs of vitality in all our religious sects, and it is 
mainly as evidence of the constant up-springing forces 
of primitive Christianity that the Brethren are of 
interest here, and there are various other small Christian 
sects of similar character. 

Finally, it is unnecessary to do more than mention 
the Catholic Apostolic Church or that of the Sweden- 
borgians, so little do they affect the present day. Their 
infl^uence runs in deep spiritual channels out of sight 
and awaits in vain any fresh bursting of the waters 
which originally carved these channels out. Nor need 
I here describe the work of the Positivists, whose 
universal philosophic Church of the future, too soon 
rent in twain, has looked in vain for any such outburst • 
nor that of the Agapemonites, whose minister is the 
latest of those who have in every age declared them- 
selves to be the very Christ that is to come. And to 
the judgment of the future I must leave the hio-h 
endeavour of the Ethical Churches as well as the 
"New thought’ of the Christian scientists. The former 
while seeking to express the best moral teachinp' of 
wery age, still fliils to touch the imagination, \^ile 
the strange realism of the latter, so far from lining’ 
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material things spiritual, succeeds only in giving to 
spiritual things a materialistic flavour. 

I have not thought it necessary to deal here with 
Judaism as a religious influence in London, since, 
except as setting an admirable example, especially as 

^ ^ • • "I 

regards its virile character and close connection with 
family life, the Jewish religion concerns their own 
people only. We may seek to proselytize them, but 
In religion, as well as In race, they remain apart. Their 
lives and habits have been spoken of in their due 
place in preceding volumes, and their interesting 
religious customs were specially described in connec- 
tion with East London. 


§ 6 

JOINT ACTION 

The re-union of Christendom, the great dream of 
many Anglicans, finds a less ambitious echo In the 
^Free Church’ movement, which, while regarding com- 
plete union between certain bodies as possible, aims at 
combination for specific objects among ^orthodox’ 
Nonconformists generally. But so strong are the 
forces acting in the direction of separation that In the 
country at large these aims are being realized hardly 
at all, the various denominations maintaining their 
separate organizations unaffected and unimpaired ; and 
even in London, where the reality of a common cause 
is emphasized by many circumstances, and is thus more 
readily recognised, the impulse barely makes itself felt. 

Not only do title-deeds, corporate funds, and all 
the executive machinery of the existing central organi- 
zations block the way, and fortify Sil the obstacles 
whi^ are rooted in tradition ; but the underlying 
"differencek of religious ^ s show no signs of 
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melting away. They are even given a sharper edge 
for those who care, by the weakness of those who 
do not ; and fresh differences, if not new divisions, 
constantly occur. 

The ideal of absolute union is probably unattainable, 
and its pursuit a mistaken policy. The sectional loyalty 
which leads to or results from separation, is a source 
of strength as well as a proof of zeal, and rivalry may 
take the wholesome form of emulation. Nor is 
sectional feeling, at any rate among the orthodox 
Nonconformists, incompatible with a degree of sym- 
pathy, which may become a very real force. There is 
no such barrier between Free Church and Free Church 
as there is between these, as a group, and the more 
extreme developments of Anglican Churchmanship or 
Roman Catholicism. 

Manifestations of this sympathy in London are 
found in a common platform on occasions ; as when 
a new minister is welcomed into a district, or for 
united prayer at some national crisis, or in connection 
with missionary enterprise, or it may be at meetings 
for the promotion of the claims of education, or to 
arouse public feeling on questions of temperance or 
morality. In such cases united action is not uncommon. 

To give permanent form to joint effort is more 
difficult ; but the attempt has been made by the estab- 
lishment oi local Free Church Councils affiliated to 
a central body. These have often very little vitality 
(though varying greatly in this respect), but their 
formation is a sign of mutual good will and of latent 
powers of associated action that might at any time 
assume importance. The primary object, the first 
task undertaken, was, unfortunately, one in which 
disappointment was certain, and it has been incurred. 
The plan adopted was that of dividing the district 
covered hj the various Councils into areas, which 
were then allotted to some particular church, ■^s its 
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^parish/ The duty of the church in charge of this 
area was to visit everyone and to urge on all non- 
church-goers the duty of attending some place of 
religious worship. The visitation was thus to be 
carried out, not in the interests of any particular 
denomination, but in that of all the combined chapels. 
With church- goers, of whatever denomination, they 
did not propose to interfere, but non-church-goers 
were, if possible, to be brought into some Evangelical 
Nonconformist chapel. Next to these the claims of 
the Evangelical Church of England would certainly be 
advocated, but the range of sympathy would stop short 
of High Church or of Roman Catholicism in the one 
direction or of Unitarianism in the other. 

For once — for the making of a religious census 
inquiry from house to house — the system would serve 
satisfactorily, provided that this would justify the 
effort ; but for the maintenance of any persistent 
religious influence the plan has proved quite valueless. 
Indeed, the only systematic work successfully under- 
taken has been that devoted to the visitation of 
workhouses, a task that has been shared by an old- 
established undenominational organization entitled the 
Christian Community, which has its headquarters in 
Bethnal Green. It is in the organization of special joint 
undertakings, rather than in the persistent carrying 
out of steady work, that these Free Church Councils 
have made themselves most felt, as, for example, in 
connection with local action in favour of temperance or 
against immoral practices (already mentioned), or 
recently, in the organization of a simultaneous Free 
Church mission to spread Evangelical truth. If it 
cannot be said that any great effect has been produced, 
either in checking drunkenness, or enforcing purity of 
life, or converting the masses, it is still much that 
combined efforts should have been made by so many 
0ffer«t religious forces under one flag. 
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§ 7 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED 

The Nonconformist Churches, whatever features of 
exaltation, exclusiveness, or success one or another 
section may more particularly manifest, are, like the 
clergy of the Church of England, often much concerned 
at the extent of the failure which meets the efforts 
of themselves and of others to reach the great mass 
of the people, and a few opinions bearing upon this 

culled from various denominations, may be 

By some ministers what appears to them to be the 
main feature of the situation is stated in the simplest 
and most general terms, as by two Congregationalists, 
one of whom is found making the frank admission that 
‘ the road to the religious feeling of the people has not 
yet been found ; ’ the other expressing the same 
opinion by the remark : ‘ We are making no impres- 
sion on outside indifference.’ A Baptist, perhaps 
trying to get beneath the fact that he deplores, and to 
explain it, says that ‘ the people are very suspicious of 
religious approach,’ while another member of the same 
denomination asserts roundly that ‘ none realize the 
pressing need of religious observance.’ 

In some cases the explanation of failure is - deliber- 
ately attempted. Specific causes of fruitless effort are 
mentioned, and in this connection the deterrent 
influence of the London environment Is, doubtless, 
uppermost In the minds of many, as in the case of 
a Wesleyan who finds that ‘ the settled London popu- 
lation is of all the most difficult to move.’ ‘In chapel 
work it is the young countryman who comes most to 
the front.’ What is regarded as the temper of the 
times, rather than the tone of any particular place, 
seems to some to afford the most fundamental explana- 
tion of the prevailing indifferentism, as, for instance, to. 


point, I 
quoted 
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a Congregationallst who thinks that the working classes 
have become more difficult to deal v/ith owing to 
socialistic ^and free-thought propaganda. Although, 
however, it is widely and deeply regretted that such 
large masses of the people attend no place of worship^ 
and that many might even be ashamed of themselves if 
they did so, it is often admitted that those who thus 
hold aloof may be most excellent, respectable, sober, 
and industrious people. 

Some ministers look to the past, rather than to the 
present, for the chief explanation of the situation 
to-day, as in the case of another Congregationalist by 
whom the churches are believed to be suffering from 
their former anti-democratic spirit : ^ Working men 

are prejudiced,’ he says, ^ thinking of the churches as 
they were, not as they are,’ an opinion which, in as far 
as it is true, may point to the explanation of the 
^ suspicious ’ attitude complained of by the Baptist just 
quoted. A Wesleyan who, with characteristic boldness, 

^ does not, except as regards the very lowest, believe in 
the failure to reach the working classes,’ avers that the 
working man has been driven away by the manner in 
which Christianity has been presented. ^ He is not 
anti-Christian or anti-religious, but anti-humbug. He 
appreciates goodness, but abominates cant.’ There has 
been, continues this outspoken witness, ^ too much of 

Come to Jesus,” and maudlin hymns.’ And then he 
reaches the same conclusion as many others. ^ It is 
necessary for churches to take a broader and more 
social view of responsibility, and to have more 
sympathy with material and social wants.’ The 
Christianity of Christ, he points out, was largely 
concerned with human wants, thirty-four miracles out 
of thirty- nine having been connected with them. 

With regard also to those who attach themselves 
to religious organizations, many interesting remarks 
Made. One Congregationalist speaks of the 
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‘ dreadful self-complacency of middle-class people ; ’ 
and a Baptist says they fall so easily into cant that 
when he visits he drops religion. Another Congrega- 
tionalist tells us with regard to ‘ the full — too full — 
report of their work,’ that they like to ‘ see themselves 
in print ; ’ and we hear from a third that the monthly 
‘ question service ’ is the most popular. This service 
(which is a common device to excite interest and 
secure popularity, and which has been referred to in 
the preceding volumes) consists in the answering by 
the minister of any question submitted to him for 
that purpose, in writing, during the previous week. 
Some of these may be honest questions demanding 
and receiving elucidation ; but too often they are put 
only to show the cleverness of the inquirer, and the 
response becomes simply an exercise in adroitness. 

A third Congregationalist, speaking of ‘ great united 
missions,’ and such work generally, admitted that they 
are frequented, as a rule, entirely by church-goers, and 
added that those who go into the ‘inquiry room’ are 
found to be almost exclusively young people from 
neighbouring churches, who in this way take the final 
step of ‘ definitely coming out.’ A Bible Christian 
minister says plainly that such missions do more harm 
than good. ‘ They do not reach the class aimed at, 
and are, for the religious, a spiritual debauch.’ And 
a Presbyterian, speaking of sensational methods 
generally, remarks : ‘ There is a spiritual as well as 
spirituous dram drinking,’ and then varies the 
metaphor by saying ‘you can raise the thermometer 
by putting your finger on the bulb.’ 

The extent to which all the Churches draw on the 
same limited sources is shown by such remarks as 
‘ Methodism flourishes best where there are High 
Churches ; ’ or (from the opposite point of view), 

‘ The Evangelical character of the surrounding 
Churches of the Establishment, weakens Naiisofts^ 
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formity;’ but is shown more definitely by a common 
experience, mentioned by a Congregationalist who 
had himself tried a ‘ P. S. A.’ service very successfully 
but had abandoned it on finding that all who attended 
it came from other churches ; or again as in a district 
which the Wesleyans had attacked with much vigour, 
where the vicar of one of the parishes complained that 
they had ‘ taken a good many from him of the fringe 
that sit loosely.’ ‘In London the best man wins, 
irrespective of dogma,’ sums up the situation, and 
comes from a Wesleyan who has reason to be fairly 
well satisfied with his own success. 



CHAPTER IV 


ILLUSTRATIONS (NONCONFORMISTS) 

(Selected from Printed Matter) 

§ 1 

CON GREGATION ALISTS 

I. THE CHURCH AND THE PASTORATE 

(a) The following is a fair specimen of the Constitution 
of a Congregationalist Church : — 

This Church is Congregational and Independent, recog- 
nising no superior ecclesiastical authority on earth, 
and acknowledging allegiance to Christ as the only Head 
and Lord. On this very ground it rejoices in the bonds 
of a true unity and spiritual fellowship with all who love 
the Saviour. It elects its own office-bearers, determines 
its own mode of worship and action, and regards the 
Word of God as the only statute book of the Christian 
Kingdom. 

Membership . — ^The Church welcomes to its Fellowship 
all true disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. Persons are 
admitted to Communion on credible profession of repent- 
ance towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ’’ 
as testified to the Church, after interviews with them by 
the pastor: and by letter of transference from other 
Christian Churches . — {From a Chapel Manual.) 

(b) The succeeding extract states the position taken up 
by these churches in a more argumentative manner, but 
to the same effect 

The Church of Christ is the whole multitude of 
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redeemed, whether in heaven or on earth. The Church 
on earth includes everyone who is a believer in Jesus 
Christ, and who is thus united to Him as the living 
Head. Any company of believers striving faithfully to 
fulfil the law of Christ, associating for mutual help and 
for the observance of the ordinances of the Gospel, is 
a ‘‘Church.” Congregational or Independent Churches 
maintain the principle of self-government and deny to 
the secular power the right to impose a creed or to make 
laws for the Church of Christ. Everyone who voluntarily 
becomes connected with the Church, and who thus openly 
avows belief in Jesus Christ, should do so with intelli- 
gence and deep sincerity. There must be earnest 
determination to live according to the will of Christ, 
accompanied by the humble hope that He has led the 
soul from darkness to light 

And leads up to the statement that — 

^ All persons are eligible for Church membership who 
give evidence of their conversion to God 

Concluding with the following practical appeal : — 

It is earnestly hoped that all persons who become 
members of the Church will feel it incumbent upon them 
to engage in some^ Christian work ; but should they be 
precluded from active service it is hoped they will con- 
tribute to the funds of the various societies connected 
with the Church as the Lord has prospered them. — 
{From a Chapel Manual.) 

(r) These extracts sufficiently indicate the principles 
and practices of the Congregationalist Churches. It is 
very usual for these and many other Nonconformist 
Churches to choose a motto for each year. The 
folio w^i n^ are quoted from the same Chapel Manual. 
All are texts from scripture : — 

Church Mottoes. 

1886 “ I must work the works of Him that sent Me while 

it is day : the night cometh.” 

1887 “ I will go in the strength of the Lord God.” 

our God we will set up our 

^^9 The Lord of Hosts is with us.” 
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1890 I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 

whence cometh my help.” 

1891 For Christ’s sake.” 

1892 Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal 

life.” 

1893 I am ready.” 

X894 Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding 

in the work of the Lord.” 

i8q^ Behold, God Himself is with us for our Captain.” 

1896 The Eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 

are the everlasting arms,” 

1897 The Lord shall guide thee continually.” 

1898 “ God is able.” 

1899 The Lord is thy confidence.” 

igoo If God be for us, who can be against us ? ” 

Children’s Motto Texts. 

1896 For God commanded, saying, Honour thy father 

and mother.” 

1897 Shew piety at home.” 

1898 Serve God . . . with a willing mind.” 

1899 Please God.” 

1900 Ever follow that which is good.” 

(d) The uses to which these mottoes may be put are 
exemplified in the following example of a Pastoral 
Letter : — 

My Dear Friends, — '' If God be for us,’ who can be 
against us ? ” This is the greeting with which we would 
inspirit each other for 1900. We have to live with this 
realization in our lives, God with us.” During the past 
year some of our members have gone to be with God. 
Death only changes our life in this respect, it transposes 
these three words. Here we say God with us ; ” there 
w^e shall rejoice in We with God.” 

The past year has not been without its encourage- 
ments. The first flush of success may have died away, 
only to reveal the more abiding nature of our work for 
Christ. Let us remember that our only real increase 
can be through the growth of spiritual life in our midst, 
and every member of the Church ought to contribute to 
this, God for us” means that we must show ourselves 
worthy of His companionship. As a Church, living 
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a people, holy ; as individuals, righteous ; as servants of 
Christ, loving and obedient; as Christians, Christ-like. 
Let us ever keep in mind, not only the demands we make 
upon God, but also the claims He has upon us, and 
in faithfulness of spirit do our utmost to meet them. 

I would lovingly ask you to realise all through the year 
the strength of our Motto : — If God be for us, who can 
be against us ? ” 

And to the children I would say Ever follow that 

which is good.’’ 

^ I wish for you all a bright and prosperous, happy New 
Year. 

Your sincere friend and Pastor, 

— {From a Report.) ^ ^ ^ ^ 


(e) The following letter from the deacons of a chapel, 
the pastorate being vacant, and the statement as to 
Church mjsmbership, are notable as indicating the 
strength of discipline in these churches : — 


To the Members of the Church and Congregation. 

Dear Friends,— It is our duty once again to address 
3’ou in the absence of a pastor, and we do so with the 
consciousness that the Church has been much blessed 
during the year iSgg. 

The past year has been fraught with grave anxiety and 
serious responsibility, and we desire very gratefully to 
ackno\vledge the kindly sympathy and ready co-operation 
which has been manifested by all members of the Church 
and congregation. 

Public worship has been maintained with heartiness 
and m a devout and reverent spirit. It has been very 
grati^ung to see the large congregations that have fill ed 
t e chapel Sundaj' by Sunday, and this has been speciallv 
encouraging on the occasions when the name of the 
preacher for the day could not be expected to be widely 

\Ve desire to call the attention of the members of the 
Church and congregation to the fact that the attendance 
at the weekly prayer meetings has for some time been 

press upon them very earnestly how 
^m^rtant rt IS to the spiritual welfare of the Church that 
^diese meetings should not be neglected. 
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We rejoice that the renovation fund, concerning which 
we had some anxiety at the beginning of the year, has, 
by assistance from the pew subscription fund, been made 
ample for its purposes, and that consequently we need 
make no further appeal under this head. 

We also think it a matter for congratulation that there 
has been so ready a response on the part of the Church 
and congregation to the Twentieth Century Fund of the 
Congpgational Union of England and Wales. As the 
contributions to this fund extend until August, igoi, 
it^ is not too late for any who have not contributed 
hitherto to add their names to the list and, if possible, 
to the Historic Roll. We should like to think that every 
member of the Church and congregation had some part 
in raising this fund. 

Six mernbers have passed away during the year, and 
we can think of them as having entered into “ the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God.” 

All departments of the Church work seem to be living 
and active, and the interest displayed by the large 
proportion of young people among us fills us with hope 
for the future of the Church. 

We remain, 

Dear Friends, 

Yours in the service of our one Lord and Master, 

Jesus Christ, 

Jdnuctfyy igoo. ^ 


{/) Church Membership Regulations. 

The reduction in membership is much larger than usual, owing to 

of attendance, and other causes, but the prospect 
01 the election of a new pastor has necessitated a rigid scrutiny and 
revision of the Church Roll. The result of this revision is shown below : — 
Names on Church Roll. December, 1898 ... 

Admissions to the Church during i8gg 

By Profession 

By Transfer 


Losses during 1899 — 

By Death 

By Transfer 
Membership lapsed 


Total Membership, December. i8gg 


• • • 

541 

18 


4 

99 


563 

5 


19 


45 

6g 

« 

494 
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the Communion tickets, to be placed in 

of when the collection is made at the Lord’s table. By meanQ 

the*t 1 rw'‘?a^^ K register is kept of members’ attendances. ^ Should 
fA members are requested kindly 

tLreon ^ P^P®^ ^ame wrUten 

CW1i^nn^°^AAA^^' kindness if members of the 

ftek^homes^ congregation will inform them when there is illness in 

Members of the Church leaving the neighbourhood are urged to make 

^ '®“®’^ a sister Church in “der 

that their membership may not lapse. 

^°''®“ber 13th, 1876, the following Resolution 
\as adopted with reference to absence from the Lord's table: "That 

n case of the prolonged absence of any member from the Lord’s table’ 

reSnd* officers of the church shall kindly 

th? Ordi^an^^ importance of regularity in the observance of 

me Ordinance of Christ ; and, should absence without cause continue 

« , f ft®r such reminder, such member shall b^considSed 

as withdrawing from the fellowship of the Church." 

w®® ^2'" ?® ^•‘^“lission of members are usually held on 
the Thursc^y before the first Sunday in the month ^ 

^ Social Church meetings for business are held according to announce- 

— {From a. Year Book.) 

Cf) The importance attached to the pastorate and its 
caU are reflected in the following address 

The year 189- was an eventful one to you and 
to me._ You— guided and prompted, as you believed, 
y Divine influence invited me to become your pastor. 
It was an important step for you to take. A solemn 
responsibility. No finite mind could tell with any 
certainty what would be the result— to yourselves, to 
your families, to the neighbourhood, to the cause of 

Qb ^ position. It was important to 

me. Should I be doing rightly or otherwise ? To accept 

fa°hn„WnlI . \ b I was 

, . * > must break many tender ties, cause sorrow 

to loving hearts, leave dear children and children’s 
children behind. And then the undertaking was not 

recentio?n^rl ^°b ^ f ^ warm 

but w +b b ^ a hearty welcome. And— without boasting 

gratitude to God, and 

-Si S- °Tou for loving, sympathetic appreciation of 

tny ministry and hearty co-operation-I think we may 
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say the results, so far, confirm the conviction that it 
was God s good pleasure that I should undertake the 
responsible and arduous, yet loved, work of the 
pastorate of this Church. 

The greatly increased congregation; the goodly num- 
ber of additions to the Church ; the frequent testimonies 
from one and another that God gives my preaching' 
acceptance and makes it helpful, and the general spirit 
ot love, joy and peace that prevails — these things surely 
warrant us in saying “God hath done” and is doing 

great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 

(Ji) Or to take another instance, quoted from a chapel 
magazine : — 

The event of the month will be, I presume, the 

anniversary of the pastorate It is hard to realize 

that I have already been here a year. In that time 
how much has God wrought ? I have not known a 
happier 3^ear in all my ministry. Nor have I ever faced 
rny work with greater confidence and hope in the power 
of the Gospel of Christ. The love and loyalty of the 
people makes work easy, so that the dawn of the future 
is bright with glorious possibilities. 


(i) The peisonal note is also sounded unflinchingly 
though with less egotism, in the following notes on 
pastoral visitation, taken from a Year Book : 

pe pastor endeavours to visit the families associated 
with the Church ^ as often as other calls on his time 
and energy permit. Especially does he wish to visit 
those who are ill, or bereaved, or in any trouble. May 

he throw out these few hints as a help to making this 
part of his work more effective ? 


1. Let him be received into the heart of the 
whenever he calls. It is not his desire to be treated 
as a stranger, but as an intimate friend, and he likes 
best to^ be taken into the room where the family is 
at the time assembled. It matters not if thinsfs are not 

* 1 1 1 1 ones are about. His 

purpose IS to get to know his people in their family life, 
and to win their confidence and love. 

2. All cases of sickness or trouble should be at ortte 
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reported, either directly or through the mediation of 
some friend. It should always be taken for granted 
that when the minister does not call in time of trouble 
it is because he does not know of it. Absence from the 
services is not always noticed by him, nor is it always 
due to this cause. There are few things that try a 
minister’s patience more than to be credited with negli' 
gence in the performance of this sacred duty when 
the negligence is really on the other side. He hopes that 
this may be a word in season, to be treasured up 
and acted upon as occasion arises. 

3. The pastor may be seen in his vestry at the 
close of any of the public servides, or at the parsonage 
during the week. If friends visit him in the mornings, 
let them, as far as possible, avoid Fridays and Saturdays, 
which are sacred to the preparation for the Sunday 
services. In case of trouble he is, of course, accessible at 
all times. Mrs. ^ ^ ^ is ^‘at home” to the 

ladies of the congregation on the second Friday afternoon 
in every month ; and on the evening of the same day 
the pastor is at home” to all, and would especially 
invite such as find it difficult to get to know him through 
the ordinary channels, owing to the exigencies of their 
occupation and necessary absence from home when he 
makes pastoral calls on their families. He would also 
like to see the young people on these occasions. 

(y) The pastoral duty of spiritual conversation is 
referred to more briefly in the following extract from 
a chapel magazine : — 

The pastor is at home to receive callers for spiritual 
conversation and with reference to Church membership 
on Thursday evenings from 6 to 7.30 o’clock . . . • . and 
is always glad to see persons after any service concerning 
their spiritual welfare. 

Persons in sickness or trouble, and desiring a pastoral 
visit, are earnestly requested to send word to the pastor 
direct. A postcard only costs a halfpenny, and is sure to 
reach its destination. 

but with less enthusiasm for the task, 
inlffie following note 
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I am always ready to call on the sick and troubled 
in the Church if friends will only kindly let me know that 
they desire it. My duties are manifold, but it is one of 
my most valued privileges to comfort and help God’s 
own. Please give me this opportunity by calling at the 
vestry or sending me a postcard. 


2. APPEALS AND PRECEPTS 

(a) To Whom it may Concern. By the Pastor, 

^ It is no part of my duty in this brief word of introduc- 
tion to epitomize the contents of the Year Book, neither 
is it my intention to moralize upon them. They tell their 
own tale plainly enough, and every reader can draw his 
own moral. Paramount in its importance above all details 
of organization is the necessity that each member of our 
Church should make clear to himself, and constantly 
keep clear, the ideal of membership. It is one thing to 
work on an idea, quite another thing to work in it, to be 
inspired and possessed by it. Many work on the idea of 
membership who do not appear to be possessed and thrilled 
by the thought that they are '' Members of the Body of 
Christ,” Vincent de Paul said of a religious mason whom 
he knew, that he worshipped God with every stroke of 
his hammer, and Hugh Miller said that his old master, 
also a mason, put conscience into the laying of every 
stone. That is what we all need, more conscience in church 
life. Intellect and emotion are good, but conscience is 
the salt that keeps life sweet and fresh. 

Do you put conscience into your attendance at public 
worship ? Some plead draughts, others heat, others 
complain that we are too crowded, Are these the 
reasons^ of conscience, or the false pretences of whim 
and indifference ? I simply ask. I make no charsi'es 
^ Do we put conscience into our contributions This 
is a delicate question. It does not become us to judge 
one another. All the moi'e, therefore, let each one ask 
himself, lest he be found lying to the Holy Ghost. 

Do you put conscience into each act of worship, the 
prayers, the reading, the listening, the praise ? Many do 

VII e. 1 1 * 
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not seem to sing at all ; is that statuesque silence capable 
of justification at the bar of conscience ? 

Then as to the social side of our membership. Are we 
as kind, as courteous, as friendly and pleasant to all 
fellow members as we can be ? Do we give diligence — 
all diligence, as St. Paul has it, to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace ” ? I am not making any 
charges. I merely put the question. Let each man, 
each woman, supply the answer. In no case will that 
answer be wholly favourable. There is no man that 
sinneth not. God forgive us the iniquity of our holy 
things and give us grace to do better in all respects in 
the tirne that yet remains, so that we, too, may worship 
God with every stroke of the hammer, putting our con- 
science into every stone that we lay in the walls of the 
temple of our God . — (From a Report.) 


(6) Ptihlic Worship, 

“I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord.” 

You are earnestly requested to be regular and punctual 
in attendance. All seats unoccupied five minutes after 
the hour for commencing the services are free. Could 
j-ou not determine, in addition to attending Sunday 
services, to keep the "Wednesday evening free from social 
engagements and sacred to the service of God ? Surely 
those who are in earnest in seeking the conversion of their 
children, and of those around them, will not need urainsr 
to join in prayer for blessing on the preaching of the 
W ord, on the work of schools, Bible-classes, missions 
and other agencies of the Church. A great promise of 
enlargeinent made to God’s people is followed by these 
words : For this moreover will I be inquired of by the 
house of Israel to do it for them.” — (Manual.) 

(c) Practical Precepts. 

1 . Remember that you do not come to the sanctuary 
as hearers, much less as spectators, but as worshippers. There 

public worSin^Mtli^^^® of subordinating every part of 

for the f i “'“ly hungering 

“ WoriK’A * the living^ God^ 

Worship the Lord m the beauty of holiness.” 

neS stranger^; show them the attractive- 

ness qt piety and the natural kindness of the Christian. 
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Oblige them with _ seats and books, and lose no oppor- 
tunity of encouraging the timid and inquiring. Let none 
who worship with us have to say » No man cares for my 

3. If possible, be seated before the time for commencino- 

the service, and attend twice every Sunday. * * 

4. Do not let wet or cold weather, which would not 

prevent you from going to a concert or evenine- party 

prevent you from occupying your usual place in the 
S 3 .nctUciry, 

of the Church’s 

burden. If you have the power to contribute, accept 
no privileges at the expense of another. “Bring aii 
offering and come before Him.” 

6. Each member of the Church ought to be doino- 
something for Christ, and render personal aid as far al 
possible in all the agencies of the Church. 

drSin’c’t; ■ I would earnestly plead for is a closer 

drawing together of all who love and serve Christ for thp 

Tat<^ ^ Church falls on the comparatively few. 

Take for example our missions The work has 

number give neither one nor the other, 

tde pulpit. It IS not too much to say that what is now 
a hea^ and almost crushing burthen on the few wS 
e no burthen at all if it were better shared. — (Report.) 

everl rn^mA.; of Christian service lies on 

vided The v’nnn^ many ways the opportunity is pro- 

the weak fn ^ taught, the poor -cared for, 

me weak to be supported, the sick to be 

lonely to be cheered. visited, and the 

liki‘^k'5^ia^h°“!‘^ the same alertness and business- 
like despatch m doing the work of God as we Tr.> 

agustomed to display in the many concerns of our daily 
(i) Some of you have heard God’s voice, asking for the 
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dedication of your love and gifts to His service: Why 
have you not responded? We have been watching for you ; 
we long to receive you into His fellowship. Some of you 
have grown cold in His love, callous in His service. 

Why ? When has He forgotten you or ceased to care for 
you ? 

(A) I like the motto I heard the other day — “ Live your 
life as though Christ died yesterday, had risen this morn- 
ing, and were coming to-morrow.” 


3. PRETENSIONS. AND SELF-CRITICISM 

(a) On Sunday evenings during this winter, the key-note 
of my ministry has been “ Back to Christ.” I have sought 
to give you the mind of Christ Himself on the great 
verities of the Christian faith and of the Christian life. 
We have considered such subjects as “God the Father,” 
“ Christ the Son,” “The Kingdom of Heaven,” “Eternal 
Life,” and others of kindred character and importance. 
I have found unusual interest in the study of these great 
themes, and unusual pleasure in preaching on them, and 
am not without evidence that the interest and the pleasure 
have been shared by you. _ I have a deep conviction that 
it is the duty of the pulpit if it would be a power for 
good in this age as it has been in other ages, to treat of 
such great soul-inspiring themes as these, and not to 
pander to a common craving for sensational treatment of 
topics of _ only a passing and superficial interest. If 
I have given }?ou the mind of Christ on these great 
subjects, I have never lost sight of the supreme place 

of the Cross in the economy of salvation . — (Church 
Mantial.) 

(b) I entered upon the work in entire dependence upon 
a God who is rich in promise and performance : nor has 

iny trust been in vain There are many evidence? 

that God is in the work. I am assured by some who 
have been attending the mission for several years that 
there is a decided advance in the spiritual tone of the 
people. For all signs of God’s presence in power I am 

^ deeply grateful ; to Him be all the gloiy. . . . . At 
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The cycles were stacked, the banner raised, and the 
members stood round and proclaimed the Gospel and 
sang hymns, the villagers quietly listening to the Word 
of Life. God wonderfully owned and blessed this work 
in the salvation of many, both children and adults, and 
as an outcome, week’s Missions have been held this 
winter at Romford and HackneJ^ — {From a Year Book.) 

(b) A Watchers’ Band. 

I want to draw the thought of our Church again to the 
Watchers’ Band, and to ask all who realize that Christ 
claims the whole world as His Kingdom if they will join 
it. As His disciples, we cannot limit our work and 
prayers to the needs of those alone whom we see around 

us There are over twenty-seven thousand 

W atchers now all over the world, and in our own Church 

we number two hundred and twenty-six Should 

we not all enter into this agreement of prayer? If all 
our members were Watchers what a power would be 
working in the world for Christ through our missionaries ! 
And what a blessing would come back upon our own 
Church. 

Our missionaries, one and all, rejoice in the Watchers’ 
Band. Dr. * » * » * of North China, writes:— 
“ Fellow workers at home, if you only knew how much we 
value your prayers in China, if you could see the effect 
this movement has out yonder in rousing new life in the 
Church, you would surely join in it. W^e believe in 
prayer, God make us mighty pleaders for others.” The 
Rev. * * * *, of Madagascar, writes In all our 

labours this is our constant feeling — Somebody is prayin”" 
for us. The Lamp in the Temple is always burning, 

prayer is the way to ultimate 
victory. —{From Magazine of Congregational Church.) 

(c) A Christian Instruction and Benevolent Society. 

The prime object of the Society is to bring the Gospel 
to the homes of those who never enter the House of God, 
and this is done by means of tracts and by heart to heart 
conversation, and by practical Christ-like sympathy with 
distress in whatever form it is found. The work of the 

nurse, Mrs. * * * * is invaluable to this end 

A way has been thus prepared for the coming of Christ 
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The cycles were stacked, the banner raised, and the 
members stood round and proclaimed the Gospel and 
sang hymns, the villagers quietly listening to the Word 
of Life. God wonderfully owned and blessed this work 
in the salvation of many, both children and adults, and 
as an outcome, week’s Missions have been held this 
winter at Romford and Hackney. — {From a Year Book,) 

(b) A Watchers’ Band, 

I want to draw the thought of our Church again to the 
Watchers’ Band, and to ask all who realize that Christ 
claims the whole world as His Kingdom if they will join 
it. As His disciples, we cannot limit our work and 
prayers to the needs of those alone whom we see around 

There are over twenty-seven thousand 

Watchers now all over the world, and in our own Church 

we number two hundred and twenty-six Should 

we not all enter into this agreement of prayer? If all 
our members were Watchers what a power would be 
working in the world for Christ through our missionaries ! 
And what a blessing would come back upon our own 
Church. 

Our missionaries, one and all, rejoice in the Watchers’ 
Band. Dr. ^ ^ ^ ^ of North China, writes; — 

Fellow workers at home, if you only knew how much we 
value your prayers in China, if you could see the effect 
this movement has out yonder in rousing new life in the 
Church, you would surely join in it. We believe in 
prayer, God make us mighty pleaders for others.” The 
Rev. ^ % of Madagascar, writes In all our 

labours this is our constant feeling — Somebody is prayin'^ 
for us. The Lamp in the Temple is always burning. 

■ prayer is the way to ultimate 

victory. —{From Magazine of Congregational Church.) 

{c) A Christian Instruction and Benevolent Society. 

The prime object of the Society is to bring the Gospel 
to the homes of those who never enter the House of God, 
and this is done by means of tracts and by heart to heart 
conversation, and by practical Christ-like sympathy with 
distress in whatever form it is found. The work of the 
nurse. Mrs^ * * * » is invaluable to this end ..... 
A way iias been thus prepared for ^ coming of Christ 
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attractions determined upon Many entertain- 
ments were provided The result was a net 

balance of ^250, and a valuable surplus of goods remained. 
— [From a Year Book.) 


5. ORGANIZATION 

(a) specimen Lists of the Chief Office Bearers. 

j :^ **:).* :}c Oongregational Cliurcli. 

Pastor— ^ * * * ■*, 

Deacons *=<'*** (six). 

Treasurer of Incidental Fund — 

Church Secretary — • * ^ ^ 

Auditors ***** (two). 

Delegates to Congregational Union of England and Wales 

^jc 3)i ^ ^ ^fOTJLT^ 

Delegates to County Union ***** f seven). 

Delegates to London Congregational Union ***** (twelve). 

(2.) * * * * * * Congreg-ational Church.. 

Pastor— * * * * *. 

Deacons ***** (ten). 

Church Secretary — * >«« * *^ 

Custodians of the Rooms ***** (two). 

Organist and Choir Master *****. 

Chapel Keeper * * * * *^ 

Trustees ***** (ten). 


(6) Speohnen Lists of Services. 

( 1 .)— Beligious Services, Meetings, &c. 4 

S%mday Sefvices-fM.oTn.m^ at ii ; Evening at 6.45. A prayer meeting is 
held occasionally at the close of the evening service. 

Communion--On the first Sunday morning in each month, except February, 

April, June, August, October, December, when the service is in the 
evening. 

Baptism— The second Sunday in each month, after the morning service. 
Weeh-Day Services— Monday : prayer meeting, 7.30 p.m. Thursday ; service, 
7.30 p.m. ; choir practice, 8.30 p.m. 

Sunday School— Islovning at 9.45; children’s service at ii; afternoon 
at 2.45. 

Young People's Institute— Sunday afternoon at 3. 

Band of Hope — Tuesday at 7 p.m. 

Young People's Society of Christian Endeavour — Tuesday at 8 p m 
Literary Wednesday, 7.45 p.m.. from October to April.' 

Wren Debating Society— Saturday at 7.30 p.m. 

Ladies’ Working Sodeiies—'Doxcas Society, second Tuesday in each month, 
at 3.30 p.in. readies Society, fourth Tuesday in each month. Young 
Women s Association, fourth Thursday in each month at 8.30 p.m. 

[In the following -example, in addition to the church, 
there are three mission centres] : — 

c,..j -o ui- (Parent Churcli). 

5 /..i^y^Public Worship at ii and 6.30. It is very d 4 irable that every 
Seat-holder should be present in the church a few minutes before 

• Worship. Children’s services in the 

cture Hall at ii and 6.30. Sunday school, and classes for young 
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to ^11^ a.m.,_and 2.45 p.m. ; Prayer meeting at 9,45 a.m. open 
mrM- • service the first Sunday in each month after 

^rvice, and the third Sunday in each month after ei’ening 
^^P^^smal and Dedication ser\n‘ces, as announced. 

Diterary Society ; every Monday evening in the winter months, 
nil people and others of either sex, over i6 years of age; 

(especially young ^ men and maidens) are invited to become 
embers of this Society ; a separate programme of the lectures, 
ssay^ cfec., is issued. Mothers’ meeting, in Bible-class room of the 

church at 2.45 p.m. 

-Dorcas Society meets monthly, on the second Tuesday in each 
month at 3.30 ; tea at 5. Christian Aid Society, every fortnight, at 
rT//./7. Club, every first and third Tuesday at 8 p.m. 

nesaay Ladies’ Bible-class, monthly, on the Wednesday preceding 
he hrst Sunday in each month, at 4 p.m. Bible-class Working 
gociety, following the Bible-class ; tea at 4.45. Junior Young 
eople s Society of Christian Endeavour at 6 p.m. Week-Night Service ^ 
Wednesday evening at 7.30, except the Wednesday preceding 
Th m the month, when the Church meeting is held. 

of Hope at 7 p.m., for one hour ; open to all. The object 
o this Society is to teach young people to abstain from intoxicating 
arinks as beverages, and to sustain them in this ; the meetings are well 
^PPcrted by efficient helpers, and close promptly at 8 o’clock. Young 
Peo;^e’s Society of Christian Endeavour at S.15 p.m, 

Friday— Choir practice, 8 p.m. 

Saturday — Prayer meeting, 7.30 p.m. 

Applications for Sittings should be made to the Pew Superintendents. 


11 .- 
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^ Sunday School. 

(* * * * >^ * Board School.) 

ounaay Sunday school, 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. Bible-classes for young men 
and women, 3 p.m. 

Tuesday (8 p.m. at *»*..* HaU)— '‘The Young People’s 
League,” open to all scholars over 14 as members; subscription 6d 
term ; friends of scholars may be elected members. 

Wednesday (7.30 p.m. at Hall)— Meetings for social 

intercourse, games, reading, &c., open to girls only over 14 years of 
age, attending the school. ^ 

Saturday (irom 6 ^.m. 3.t * Hall)— Meetings for social 

intercourse, games, reading, See., open to youths over 14 years of age 
attending the school. ‘t j- s 

o ^ ^ ^ * Mission Church. 

Sunday Prayer meeting at 10.30 a.m. Services, morning at ii a.m. 
evening at 6.30 p.m. Children’s special service at ii a.m. Sunday 
school and Bible-class lor men and women at 3 p.m. Young people’s 
Bible-class at 3.15 p.m. Communion service on second Sunday even- 
ing m each month. Baptismal services as announced by the Pastor. 

ilfowwoy— Mothers meeting at 2.45 p.m. Gospel Temperance Society 
at 8 p.m. ^ 

Tttesday— Children's Savings’ Bank, 5.30 to 6. Band of Hope at 7 p m 

Thursday— Service, 7.30 p.m. Church choir practice, 8.30 p.m. 

(Except on March ist, May 31st, August 30th, and November aptb when 

the Quarterly Church Meeting is held at 8 o’clock.') 

Men’s slate club at 7.30 p.m. 

Applications for the use of the hall or adjoining rooms should be made to 


Pleasant Sunday Afteiffiodns, 3 oMddkj at * 






Hall. 
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IV.— * ***** 

5 Mn(fay— ■■ The ***** «■' Sunday School.— Children’s morn- 

pTeasaStnn1.^°-"^'- Bible-ciSes at a°45. 

SSI .fr" 

Wednesday—ChoxdX class at 7. 

T/mrsday~Cottage meeting at 3. Women’s Bible-class at 7.:io 
Saijirday^Choir practice for Sunday service at 6.30. " * 

Applications for the use of the hall should be made to Mr. »=**** 

(c) An order of Service, &c. 

Morning-Hymn] Scripture; Chant; Collection for 
London City Mission; Anthem; Prayer, followed by 
■me Lord s Prayer, Congregation join ; Hymn ; Sermon ; 
rl^n;^ Benediction; Communion Hymns (3). 

Evening Invocation ; Hymn ; Scripture ; Chant • 

Bendiction’ ’ Prayer ; Hymn ; Sermon ; Hymn ; 

Notices. 

5«?tJay-~io.i5, P/ayer Meeting ; 3.0, Young Men’s 
ible-cl^s ; 3.15, Mens Own, the Pastor; ii.o and 
^ . ‘3°’ Services, the Pastor. Morning Communion. 
Monday — 7.30, Church Meeting. 

Congregational 

Wednesday— y. 20, Service; 8.45, Y.P.S.C.E. 

Y.P S.C Meeting; 8.15, 

.Fncfay— Good Friday, ii.o. Service at Holloway. 

Gate Priyir Meeting!'' ^mallford from Hornsey 

Men’s Own; ii.o. Service; 6.30, 

(d) A Mission Programme. 

List of Meetings. 

Stinday g a.m., Men’s adult school : ii a m ‘^undnv - 

3 P-m., Sunday school and Bible-classes • D m * ' 

service (summer months)'; y’p.m., Service." * 

Young ServMts'ra.ao p m“'’MoS° mtetinf^v'"^ 
and men’s clubs; 8 p.m! GMs' brigade; 8.30 p.m. Ji^rbrary." 
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Tuesday— 10.20 a,m., Ladies’ prayer^ meeting; last Tuesday in the 
month, II a.m., Vi^ork-room; ii a.m., Visitors’ meeting; 2 p.m., 'Women’s 
sick benefit and sharing-out society ; the first Tuesday in the month 
Mothers’ union ; 4 p.m., Library ; 6.15 to 7.30 p.m., Band of Hope ; 7 p m ’ 
Men’s club ; 7.30 p.m., Boys’ club ;’8 p.m.. Gymnasium, Girls’ club ; 8 p.m ’ 
Girls’ brigade ; 8.30 p.m., Miss * * * *’s class. 

Wed 7 iesday—ii a.m. to i p.m.. Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants; 2.45 p.m.. Women’s adult school; 7 pm., Sunday 
school Bible-class ; 7.30 p.m., Boys,’ girls’ and men’s club ; 7,30 p.m., Men’s 
gymnasium; 8 p^m,. Girls’ brigade; 8 p.m., Total abstinence society. 

7.30 p.m.. Boys’, girls’ and men’s clubs; 7.30 p.m., Boys’ 
brigade, gymnasium and drill; 8 p.m., Wood carving (men); 8 p.m 
Girls’ brigade ; 8.30 p.m., Men’s chess club. 

Friday— 11 a.m. to i p.m., Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
loung Servants; 3 p.m.. Class for ex-members of the girls’ club; 7 to 
8 p.m.. Girls’ gymnasium and drill; 7.30 p.m.. Evening classes for men * 

7.30 p.m., Boys’, girls’ and men’s clubs; 8 p.m.. Girls’ brigade; 8 p.m , 
Boys’ brigade ; 9 p.m., Ambulance class. 

Saturday— y .^o p.m., Boys’, girls’ and men’s clubs; 8 p.m. Concert (in 
winter months) ; 8,30 to 10 p.m., Men’s sick benefit and sharing-out club ; 

8.30 to 9.30 p.m., Savings bank; 8.30 p.m.. Men’s debating society. 

— {From the Manual of the Chapel of a wealthy suburb.) 


6 . Subsidiary Societies. 


(«) A Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavour. 

President — Rev. * * ^ 

Vice-President— Mr. * * * * *^ 

Treasurer— Mr. 

Corresponding Secretary — Miss * * * * 

Bible Class Room Section — Mr. * * * * *^ Supt. • Mr. * * * * * 
Sec. ; Misses ^ * (four) ; Messrs. ***=*«* (three) 

New Room Section — Mr. Supt.* Mr * * * * ^ . 

Misses * * =»« ’^ * (five) ; Mr. * * * * L ' ' ’ ^ ' 

(The united executive consists of the above, together with the superin- 
tendent, secretary and treasurer of the junior society.) ^ 

The completion of another year of active and loving service by our 
endeavourers is a source of gratitude and thankfulness to God for His 
guiding spirit in our midst, and a cause for increasing hopefulness in the 
coming days.^ The members have worked harmoniously in service for the 
Master,^d in working have gained fresh strength and help in the divine 
me. The presence of God has been manifest amongst us, and with 
thankful hearts we look upwards and onwards, knowing that we are 
helping forwarci the kingdom of God, and praying that we may ever stand 
firm to our pledge which we have taken, and that we may be ready and 
willing to do whatever our Master would have us do. The weeklv 
ineetings have been well attended the whole of the year, the average bein'^ 
about seventy-eight each week. ® ^ 

Owing to the membership having become so large, it has been decided 
that the society should be divided into two sections. This took place at 

having its own committees, excepting 
the Home Missionary and Jumor committees, which are jointly formed 
from each section. The meetings are held simultaneously, in the Bible 

class-r^m and new room respectively, the same subject being also taken 
in each room as faras possible. o taiicu 

This of course has given a greater scope for work in our different 
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committees, and allows the individual member a much better opportunity 
of fulfilling his or her pledge than was possible before. The Look-Out and 
Prayer Meeting committees have been doing good work, and would like 
to thank all the many friends who have so ably and willingly helped 
by speaking at their meetings. 

The Foreign Missionary and Temperance committees have also done great 
service in their different spheres of work, and in connection with the 
Missionary committee two missionary addresses have been given during 
the year, one by Miss W ***** (of Ningpo, China), the other 
by Miss x ***** (of Berhampur.) These addresses have roused 
our members to greater zeal in the missionary cause. On November 7th 
a sale of w^ork was held in the lecture hall on behalf of the 
London Missionary Society, and w^e are glad to report that a sum of 
£^ 8 . IS w^as forwarded to the mission house as a contribution towards 
the funds of the society. We have also had the pleasure this year of 
forming a Sunshine committee, by which the homes of the poor and sad 
are brightened by visitation, gifts of flowers, clothing, See., and other acts 
of kindness. It might be mentioned that last December a box of toys and 
clothing was sent to the toy and clothing service, and now the special work 
is visiting crippled children in ***** *, Xhe Social committee 
have during the year arranged and carried out four social meetings 
and two outings during the summer to ***** * Hills and 

* * * * * * Park, ******. 

Most of our members are doing active work at the lodging-houses or the 
children’s separate service in the lecture hall every Sunday evening, not 
to speak of the Sunday school, for which they have furnished five new 
teachers during the past year. Nine of our numbers have joined the 
Church, and six associates have become active members. 

Our fifth anniversary as a society, and the third of the Junior Endeavour, 
was held on November 9th, in the lecture hall, when we had a very 
pleasant and profitable gathering, under the presidency of our pastor. 
The Rev. * * * * *^ Secretary of the British National Christian En- 
deavour Council, gave us a helpful and stirring address, and Miss 
^ * * * * of * * * * * * spoke particularly to the juniors. 

We have had to accept with very much regret the resignation of 
Miss ***** as treasurer, and her kind services in this capacity during 
the past five years have been much appreciated. 

We have received during the year twenty-three new active, nine 
associate, and five honorary members, but have lost seventeen active bv 
transfer or withdrawal. ^ 

The present membership is as follows : — 

Active members 

Associate 

Honorary 


97 

13 

33 


T ^ j* • ^“43 

In concluding, we ^ give a warm invitation to any young people to either 

of our meetings, which are held every Thursday evening at 8 15 for one 

hour, and we can assure them that they will receive a hearty welcome. 

{b) Junior Youmg- People’s Society of Christian Endeavour. 
President— Rev. *****_ 

Superintendent — Mrs. * * * * *^ 

Treasurer— Miss * * * * *^ 

Visitor— Miss * * * * *. 

Secretary— Miss * * * * *, 

The past year has been one of progress and great help. We have fifty- 
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five active and twelve trial members, making a total of sixty-seven. One 
has been transferred to the senior branch, and we have lost two or three 
by removal. 

The Missionary committee have been trading in various ways, and 
succeeded in raising los, which has been handed in to the London 
Missionary Society. 

The juniors also had a share in the sale of work held in the lecture hall 
last November, their small stall realizing the sum of £ 0 ^. 

The Sunshine committee sent a parcel of toys, scrap-books, &c., to our 
toy service. 

Miss ***** having left the neighbourhood, her position as visitor 
has been taken by Miss *****. 

As many of the elder members are going in for various examinations, 
and are therefore unable to be so regular, we should gladly welcome some 
younger children to fill their places at the meetings, 

— (From a Chapel Year Booh.) 

(c) A Literary Society, 

President — Rev. * * * * *^ 

Vice-President — Mr. * * * « *. 

Treasurer — Mr. *****, 

Secretary— Mr. *****, 

Finance Secretary — Mr. *****, 

Librarian— Mr, *****. 

Assistant Librarian— Mr. *****, 

Committee— The Deacons— Dr. * * * * *^ Messrs. ***** (eight), 
Miss *****, 

At the annual meeting of this Society, held on Monday, September 26th, 
1898, Mr. ***** was elected Secretary in place of Mr. * * * * *^ 
resigned. 

The year 1898-9 has been one of continued and increasing success. 
The character of the Society’s proceedings has been maintained, and the 
roll of its membership has increased. The syllabus attached evidences 
the one, and the balance-sheet attests the other. 

Autumn Session, 1898. 

OcL 3 Christian Socialism. 

,, TO Prize Elocutionary Competition. 

,, 17 Why are we Protestants ? 

,, 24 Punch, or the London Charivari. 

,, 31 Food Reform. 

Nov. X The Songs and Sorrows of the .Negro Race. 

,, 7 What the School Board does for the Children. 

,, 14 Licensing Reform. 

,, 21 The Necessity of Dangerous Trades. 

,, 28 Nineteenth Century Ideals. 

,, 29 Parliamentary Election. 

JDeo. 5 An Evening with Tennyson. 

,, 12 Vivisection. 

„ 19 Members’ Soiree. 

Spring Session, 1899. 

Jan. 9 Notes of an American Holiday. 

„ 16 Charles Dickens, an estimate and a tribute. 
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Jmi. 23 

»» 30 

Feb. 6 

13 

,, 20 

I ; 24 

,» 27 
6 
13 

20 
M 27 
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The Reform of London Government. 

Charlotte Bronte, her Life and Works. 

Facts concerning Darkest England. 

The L. C. C. and Popular Amusements. 

The London Water Problem. 

Elocutionary Recital. 

Educational Ideas. 

The Phonograph. 

A NiSt wi- t° Law. 

Garden City; an Ideal City made practicable. 

Book-Making.^ and Crafts of 


(Fmn a Chapel Year Book.) 


id) A Mutual Improvement Society. 

^ . Programme. 

1 Conversazione. 

8 ^cture-" Home Rule : or Fireside Politics ” 

paper-time limit five 

No.. ComSitTon ll°en" ng 

12 Lecture~-“My visit to Monte Carlo.” 

” Mock Trial — Action for Slander. 

26 Scotch. Concert.* 

Humorous Side of the Law.” 

-■ 10 Christmas Party. 

17 Lecture—*' Something about Light ” 

<?/< I o • 


>) 
1 1 

)* 

»* 


») 


»» 3^1 Vacation — no meeting. 

« Soiree. 


ja7t. 7 


” ' Lim"elfghTS'“‘ by 

" nllTenpr^^r. °l^a?s 7 n^ from Ian 

' 0“ hestrL‘sode^''“®‘^ Mildmay Park and Dalston Wesleyan 

II Hobby horses— by their riders. 

.. 25 Irish 

Mar. 4 Lecture— “John Bull and Co ” 

" " A'fo 7 ^itte^" World ? Music. 

:: 2! Elocutionary Evening. 

I Soiree and Election of OfEcers. 

* A charge to members for admission will be made. 


SI 

II 
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(«) A Literary Society’s Lawn Tennis Club. 

President — Rev. * -u 

Vice-President — Mr. * * * * 

Treasurer — Mr. * * 

Captain — Mr. * 

Hon. Secretary — Mr. * ^ >k >i« * 

COMMITTEE-Mrs. *•**., Mis'ses (two), Messrs, (eight). 

without exception, the most successful on record 

tn ihT socially, owing, no doubt, to a great extent 

to the glonous summer. Six matches we?e played with nli-hbourfm 

"o?h?™o® 

Siig: 

the matches were well contested to the end ‘ ^ instances 

of abom /I ^ ^ ^ '^®bit balance 

sociability of the club depends a great deal unon teas nnrl fh^ 
ladzes cannot be too heartily thLked fo? their tod Efforts ' m”s H 
c * and the Misses T * * * * and R * * * * ,,^'1 JT 11 ‘ 

Saturday afternoons a most enjoytoe time^' 
t J I season was brought to a pleasant close with an alfrisS concert 

are ir to those 

Q kindly helped to make the evening a success. 

—{trom a Congregational CJmrch Year Book) 

(/) A Camera Club. 

President — * * * * 

Vice-Presidents — * ^ ^ /gj^\ 

Committee— Messrs. * * Lx)* 

Hon, Financial Secretary and Treasurer ♦**:)«* 

Hon. Sec. — **>»<* *^ » 

Hon. Assistant Secretary-^ »*«**♦♦ 

of^iS m'Saber^^ll^sLmlr 

successful being one to Eynesford. under^the leadLhip of Mr h“°b‘ 

wMchdidnoh bowever,_rec 1 ivfthfreSSd\tiU“ 

The Committee are indebted to * * * * * for an Avr'icitza ^ t x 
also to * * * * for a i-an+iar-m -A Gxcellent lecture, 

, lor a lantern lecture on ** F pfvpt ” whpn f»pi 

I - -“ssrss sfe “S 

Sfter tLnlfnow'^^llilS^^^ 

VII 


12 
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The Treasurer reports that all expenses have been paid, and a satis- 
factory balance remains in his hands. 

— {From a Chapel Year Book.) 


7. THE FELLOWSHIP 


I close this series of extracts with the following 
Solemn Covenant ” used at a church which^ though not 
nominally Congregationalist, is so in all essentials 
alike of government and doctrine : — 

The Ckristtan^s Solemn Covenant and Bond of Union, 
Renewed and publicly ratified at Church by the com-- 
mumcants of the Lord’s Supper on the first Sunday 
morning of every year. 


On this first Sabbath of the New Year, and assembled 
round the table of our Lord, we do hereby, before God 
and one another, renew our solemn Covenant. 

\\ e confess that we are sinners, deserving the righteous 
punishment of God ; but confiding in His mercy, revealed 
by Jesus Christ, who is the propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world.” ^ By Him, the only way to the Father, 
we draw near, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
W e lyould live as His adopted children, trusting, obeying, 
rejoicing in Him. W^e yield ourselves to the Son of God. 
We would be tau|ht by Him as our Prophet ; we rely on 
His sacrifice as our Priest; we would obey His commands 
as our King. For this we seek the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, the Giver and Preserver of the life of godliness in 
the soul ,* and %ve . declare our sincere purpose to mve 
heed to His counsels— not wilfully to grieve Him— but 

hearts to cherish His presence in our 

Being not our own but bought with a price, we present 
ourselves-spint, soul, and body-time, property, in- 
fiuence— a living sacnfice unto God. We will endeavour 

Tally com\‘“ 

aad .Vafins 
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worlds ^ looking for that blessed hope, the rforious 
appearing of our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ " 
And knowing our own weakness, we implore the help of 
irlim who has said, JVTy grace is sufficient for you«^^ 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, to this our solemn Covenant we do severally 
and unitedly assent with a solemn and a hearty*— Amen. 
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1. CONSTITUTION 
# .t » :ic ♦ * Baptist Church. 

Formed January ist, 189 . 

At the first Church Meeting, held on Tuesday evening, 
January 3rd, it was unanimously resolved that the 
following should be the Church Covenant, the Consti- 
tution of the Church, and the Rules of the Church. 


I. The Church Covenant. 

We do solemnly enter into Covenant, and pledge 
ourselves to the Lord, and to one another in Him, for the 
establishment and maintenance of a Baptist Church, and 
for fellowship in the worship and service of God. 

^We recognise in the Holy Scriptures the only rule of 
faith and practice, and are determined, the Lord being 
our Helper, to do all that is in our power for the advance- 
ment of ^'the Truth, and the progress of “the Church 
of God.^^ 


We also confess the obligation which rests upon us to 
love as brethren, to bear one another's burdens, and 
to contribute, both by prayer and gifts, to the support of 
the ministry of the Word, which we believe to be of 
Divine appointment. 

We moreover heartily subscribe to the following «*reat 
Evangelical doctrines ; — ^ ^ 


the Fall, and the consequent corruption of 


(i) Of man’s total ruin in 
our whole nature. 

1 Vo traced to the free and sovereign grace of God 

begotten Son to become our ‘^Substituted 
and “ Sm-Bearer ’’—that the Lord Tesus bore our qinc WV W 

Sacrifice of Himself 

tJ^) Th^ we have Redemption only through His Blood, who is - the 

U^Tb^t ^l tfin K foundation of the world." * 

del^i Srei^ mu'st thev can as 

^ fw fv- ^be kingdom of God. be “born 

^Regeneration is the work of God the Holv Snirif 
through faith m the Atoning Sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ ^ ^ 

who^is one with Satferlndth^^ 

Scriptures further teach, tat all vJlo are^ unbeUeving and limbed 
shall go away into everlasting punishment . ^ ^ di-obedient 
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2. Constitution of the Church. 

We also heartily agree that the Constitution of the 
Church shall be as follows 

(i) That the membership of the Church shall be open to all who 
elieve on tlm Lord Jesus Christ, and accept Him as their Saviour and 
oord, and whose lives are in accordance with this profession. 

, j offices of Parson and Deacon (and of Elder and Deaconess 

s ou d such be appointed) shall be filled only by persons who have been 
immersion upon a profession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 

an that the officers shall be elected at a Church Meeting specially called 
lor the purpose. ^ ^ 


3. Rules of the Church. 

Church Meetings shall be held for the transaction of business, 
^ \ fellowship, as often as the officers may think necessary. 

(2) ihat all matters, without any exception, discussed at any Church 
eetmg shall be regarded by the members as strictly private, and that, as 

a matter of honour, no member shall be free to speak of such matters 
to any one not a member of the Church. 

(3) candidates proposed for membership shall be seen bv the 
Faster and by two brethren, or sisters, who shall be appointed by the 
mernl^rs assembled at the time the proposals are made. 

(4) That no proposition shall be brought before the Church by any 
member without an intimation of the same being given in writing before- 

Pastor and Deacons. Also that notice of any such proposition 
shall be given at the previous Church Meeting. 

(5) That any case of inconsistency, and the like, shall be as early as 
possible inquired into by the officers, and dealt with by them, or. if they 

to the Church to be dealt with according to the 
method, and in the spirit, indicated by the Apostles in the rules laid down 

Church*^ Testament for the right government of a Christian 

(6) That all members shall be free to attend all Church Meetings, but 
no members shall be entitled to vote at any Special Church Meeting until 
he or she shall have reached the age of twenty years. 

member who is absent from the Lord’s Table for six 

without giving a sufficient reason, shall be considered 
as not desiring to remain in membership. 

p member who is ill shall be expected to send word to the 
Faster and Deacons that such member may be visited, 

(9) That ^ery person shall cease to hold office in the Church— whether 

“y position)— if required to vacate such 

office by a Special Resolution of the Church passed hy a two-thirds 
naajonty of the members, at a meeting specially called for the puroose 
after such notice as the Church may tffinlT fit to give. The ReLfuHon to 

for th?dm“e bdng Church, by the Secretary 

revised at any Special Church 
revfsion exist"^ ^ s notice has been given) should the necessity for 

(11) Tha.t a copy of the Covenant, and of the Constitution, and of these 
Rules be given to every person who joins the Church. 
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(b) Office Bearers. 

" street Chapel. 

Pastor— R ev. ***•*. 

Deacons * * * * * (nine) ; Elders * * * ^ * (fifteen). 

Times of Services — Sunday morning, ii o’clock; Sunday evening, 6.30; 
Monday evening, 8 o’clock (Prayer Meeting) ; Thursday evening, 
8 o’clock. 

The Cb-urcli Meeting is held after the Prayer Meeting on the Monday 
following the third Sunday in the month. 

Sunday Schools — * * * * Street, Sunday afternoon, 2.45 ; 

*=“*** “^ Place, Sunday afternoon, 2.45, 

Commumo 7 i Services are held on the first Sunday in the month, after 
evening service ; third Sunday in the month, after morning service. 
Pew Stewards * ^ * (five). 

Delegates to the London Baptist Association * * * * (three). 

Delegates to the Dissenting Deputies ***** (two). 

Delegates to the Baptist Union ***** (three). 

Delegates to the Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State Patronage and Control ***** (seven). 

— {From a Chirch Manual,) 

{c) Church Finances, 

I. The Weekly Ofering, — Pew rents, weekly offerings 
and quarterly collections are relied upon in many places 
for the support of the ministry, and for all the incidental 
expenses in connection with the place of worship. We 
rely on one thing alone for all these ends. We trust to 

the free will offerings of the worshippers Every 

contributor to the weekly offering should see that his gifts 
are — (i) in proportion to his income as God has pros- 
pered him;] (2) Not of constraint, but willingly, for '' God 
loveth a cheerful giver ” ; (3) It is very desirable that the 
offerings should be made weekly. '' Bring an offering and 
come into His courts.” A receipt will be given quarterly. 

II. Sittings, — Although we have no pew rents we allot 
sittings in the usual way. State your wants to the seat 
steward, and tell him how much you hope to give per 
week, and he will find you a seat and furnish you with 

envelopes for your weekly offering. Our rules respecting 
sittings are — - 

(1) That no seat can be reserved after the first hymn 
has been sung. 

(2) That any sitting may be given to another when 
the holder of it has not contributed to the 
weekly offering for three months, 

^III. Fm^ors,— All strangers will be welcomed and 
shown to seats by the seat stewards. They may express 
their sympathy with us by placing an offering in one of the 
boxes near the door. — (Annual Report op. a Baptist Church,) 
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2. PASTORAL LETTERS 

(a) My Dear Christian Friends, — Another year of 
service for Christ is completed. Its opportunities are all 
gone and its record for ever closed. We have no business 
to pass any judgment upon it, that is the sole prerogative 
of Him Whose eyes are “as a flame of fire ’’ and Whose 
feet are like unto “ burnished brass.” He still walketh 
amid His Churches, and His judgment is exact and final. 
But "while we dare not judge our work we may well be 
filled with gratitude to Him Who has permitted us to 
represent His cause another year, and has supported us 
in His service so royally. The various reports which 
follow this address, both statistical and financial, are 
eloquent proof of His goodness to Whom be praise ever- 
lasting. 

But if we must not judge we must watch. We are to 
watch not only for our Master’s appearing, but over our 
own walk and work. 

The need for this will appear greater when we think of 
the temper of the age in which we live. That temper is 
not one of active hostility to our faith. It wavers 
between patronage and indifference. But either attitude 
is far more dangerous to us than pronounced hostility. 
Both create an atmosphere w^hich is most injurious to 
vigorous Christian life. Both eat the heart out of 
earnestness, regard zeal as fanaticism, enthusiasm as 
vulgar, and lull the conscience to sleep in a pleasant but 
false securitv 

Over agamst these subtle influences let us place the 
apostle’s words which exhort us to “stand fast in one 
Spirit, with one mind, striving together for the faith of 
the Gospel.” Steadfast and united striving, that is the 
Church’s duty. W e must strive against prevailing indiffer^ 
ence to the majesty of God's character and claims. “No one 
is afraid of God now, Berry,” said Dr. Dale to his friend 
shortly before his death. We must strive to recover the 
lost fear of God. The absence of this sense of awe and 
reverence accounts for much of the worldliness and 
irreligion round us. It was an apostle who said, “ Know- 
ing therefore the fear of the Lord we persuade men.” 
This is a fear which is both the foundation and the fruit 
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of love. As the res^dt of losing this proper fear there is a lack 
of wondering gratitude at the marvellotis grace revealed in the 
Gospel. We must strive for this heart-moving sense of 
God’s grace, the absence of which produces such a 
lack of warmth, heartiness, and glow in service and in 
song. 

Following in natural order to the loss of awe and gratitude 
comes a growing disregard of God's day and God's house. 
We hear of ‘‘the slowly sinking wreck of the English 
Sunday,” and, much as we would wish to believe the 
opposite, we fear that this is only too true a description. 
Last year, indeed, witnessed the defeat of an attempt to 
issue “ seven-day newspapers,” but while we may well be 
encouraged by the success of the opposition, the tendency 
to make the day one of amusement still goes on. Legis- 
lation is of little use to stem the tide of self-indulgence. 
The only remedy is the cultivation of a more earnest spirit 
among professing Christians. We must strive more our- 
selves to observe the day as set apart for religious 
purposes and not for selfish ease, and to secure a wiser 
discipline in Christian homes, where, in too many cases, 
a foolish laxity is allowed which is as cruel to the children 
as the old extreme of over rigour. 

“ Steadfastly striving,” this is the duty of the hour. 
We live in momentous times. The future is big with 
possibility of good as well as of evil. In the world there 
is a half-fearful anticipation of coming events. Among 
many in the Church there is an expectation of startling 
developments in the progress of the Kingdom. But 
whether this year has surprising changes for us, as 
individuals, or a people, or no, one thing is clear, the 
same faith must be contended for as of old, the same 
service still persisted in, the same lessons of faith and love 
practised, and the same Lord trusted and obeyed. May 
we be faithful to our trust. 

I am, yours to serve for Christ’s sake, 

* 

(b) My Dear Friends, — The year 1899 leaves us over- 
whelmed with astonishment at the goodness of the Lord, 
and our hearts are deeply moved by the evidence of His 
presence and the power of prayer. The year began with 
dark clouds and stormy tpals, but all the way through 
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help from God was forthcoming and sufficient for all our 
needs. 

Notwithstanding the withdrawal of many from our 
fellowship, we have had the joy of receiving one hundred 
and two new members, which is the highest number in 
any one 3^ear in the history of the Church, Surely this 
is the Lord’s doing, and is marvellous in our e3^es. Let 
us, in reviewing the past, take courage for the future, and 
advance with courage and hopefulness, believing that 

God, high over all, reigns in power, establishing His 
Chui'ch. 

As a people we have heavy responsibilities resting upon 
US, but what is their weight if God dwells within us. 
We fear no foe, w’^e shrink from no burden, we cannot fail 
if God be with us. He in the fiery pillar dwells, by His 
power water shall spring from the barren rocks, and 
manna shall be scattered by the way. 

Our care is not for the favour of man or for the glamour 
of gold, but for the presence of God and the power of the 
Holy Ghost, Our mission is not to cater for popular 
favour or cringe to the w^orldly tastes of unspiritual men ; 
but to fulfil the Divine commission "‘Preach the Gospel,” 
“ Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded 3'OU,” our only concern being that it may be 
recorded of us, as of the disciples of old, ""The Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following.” For these signs we watch and labour, knowing 
that such will be sure evidence of the Lord’s working. 

^ The presence and help of the Lord may be gained or 
hindered by the spirit of the Church collectively and each 
member^ individually. Holiness, love, prayerfulness, and 
self-sacrifice, will enable us to "" flow together to the good- 
ness of the Lord,” whilst pride, selfishness, worldliness 
and unfaithfulness, will bring barrenness and spiritual 
death. 

Let us seek that the love of Christ Jesus our Lord 
manifest in the atoning sacrifice of Calvary may be shed 
abroad in our hearts with increasing power, until it 
permeates our entire being, and affects our every word 
and deed, shedding forth that fragrant influence which is 

well pleasing to POT ^ ^ 

The year 1900 promises well* Great work is to be done. 
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great power is to be given^ great victory is coming. Let 
us draw nearer to God, close our ranks in loving unity, 
advance in the great campaign, knowing that we are set 
apart by God to do a work that is immortal, eternal, 
glorious, which demands our utmost strength, our liberal 
offerings, and our loving loyalty. The issue is certain, 
the reward is sure, and ours shall be the delight all through 
the way, that we have shared with Christ the blessed work 
of saving souls. 

Praying for you all joy and peace, 

I am, your affectionate Pastor, 

-X- -x- -x- -X- x- 


3. WORDS OF WARNING 

(a) Looking abroad I see much to cause sorrow and 
holy fear. I know I am counted a Pessimist by many in this 
matter and a prophet of evil. Better, however, be a true 
prophet of evil than a false one of peace. If there be no 
danger an alarm note will do no great harm, but if there 
be, silence may be fatal and certainly criminal. The 
"‘downgrade” tendency in the Churches, deplored and 
denounced by dear Spurgeon, not only continues, but 
gains accelerated speed. The Word of God is being 
undermined by those who are supposed to have no other 
work to do than to proclaim it. Satan’s note of interro- 
gation is being placed after nearly every book of the Bible. 

Hath God said ? ” is fast taking the place of “ Thus saith 
the Lord.” The need of conversion is but little 
emphasized, and evolution is superseding regeneration. 
The growing worldliness of the Churches is beyond all 
question, and the theatre has its advocates in the pulpits. 
As a result of these things revivals are seldom heard of. 
Stagnation seems the order of the day. The old-fashioned 
doctrines of the Bible did rouse men and give birth to 
mighty movements, but modern thought ” theories leave 
the w^orld untouched or only tickled. A mutilated Bible 
is no two-edged sword. With this sad growth of infidelity 
on the onehan^ on the other a marvellous increase 

of Romanism. ^ The^^ .^ sprit of England has 
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fallen into a deep sleep. On every hand the activity of 
Rome is to be beheld. Convents are multiplying, Sisters 
of Mercy swarm, priests are edging their way in every- 
where, children are being swept wholesale into Catholic 
schools, and no one seems to trouble about it. Indeed, 
it seems the fashionable thing to show special politeness 
to Rome’s cardinals. Added to this, the spirit of Rome 
is practically ruling thousands of professedly Protestant 
Churches. The only difference between the two is that 
one is honest and the other dishonest. How long will 
Englishmen, I wonder, put up with the Mass, the con- 
fessional, prayers for the dead, and all the mummeries of 
Rome now shamefully carried on in her Protestant 
Church. Between infidel rationalism, on the one hand, 
and Popish superstition on the other, the true Church of 
God is hard pressed just now. There is need to pray 

O Lord revive Thy work in the midst of the years, in 
the midst of the years make known ; in wrath remember 
mercy.” Amid all these things the hope of my heart is 
the speedy personal return of the Lord Jesus. Nothing 
but the coming of the King can put things right. — [An 
East End Pastor on leaving his pastorate.) 

{b) “ Ye must he born again ” (John iii. 3-7). 

In our day there is plenty of religious profession. 

In spite of the profession, there is abundant evidence that 
the majority, and even the majority of religious professors, 
are not saved. This is very serious: to be unsaved, 
means that you are lost. There is all the difference in 
the world between merely being religious and being born 
from above ..... before you can even begin to serve 
God you have to be born anew. Reformation is not what 
3^ou need; more careful attention to religious duties is 

not what you need. Life is what you need There 

is eternal life for you in Christ and in no other. 

— {From a Chapel leaflet,) 


{c) Thafs me I three facts. 

All have sinned (Rom. iii. 23). That’s me ! 

Christ died for the ungodly (Rom. v. 6). That’s me! 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved (Acts xvi. 31). Can you add, That’s me ?- 
a Chapel leaflet.) . 
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(d) Extract from a Memorial Sermon preached in 189- 
from the text ready ” {Matt. xxv. 10). 

Oh, man and woman, I pray you, in the name of my 
God, to-night, that you will face this matter and picture 
your own death-bed if you are not right with God. 
Methinks I can see you as you say to your wife, Go 
and get that brother from ^ ^ ^ ^ • ask him to 

come and see me. I am afraid after all I have made 
a mistake in not being ready.” The friends gather round 
your bed, and the doctor comes in, and you look at him 
and say, Doctor, how am I ? Am I looking better ? ” 
and the doctor looks at you and shakes his head ; you 
have but a very few hours to live. But, doctor, I 
am not ready. I won’t die. I am not ready. I must 
live ; I am not ready to meet God.” But that relentless 
power that you have defied takes you shrinking to the 
edge of that abyss, and you shriek ‘‘ I will not die.’^ 
You fall into the darkness of an unprepared Eternity! 
Oh, man, get ready ! Time is flying, men are dying, hell 
is filling, Christ is coming, and you are unsaved — 
unready. May God make you ready. Our brother was 
ready when the call came — but a death-bed and 
not ready ! Have you thought of it ? Meet Christ whose 
blood you have trampled under your feet ; meet God 
whom you have defied and ignored, and not ready ; meet 
Him at the Judgment Bar of God, and no preparation — 
an eternit}^ without God, without hope, with the lost, 
unsaved, when you might have been saved and ready 
to-night, and God know^s that ere this night closes you 
might stand before God. They that were Ready went in, 
and the door was shut. The ready shut in, the unready 
shut out. On which side of the door would you be ? 


4. AIMS 

{a) Who can tell the effect upon the Church, upon the 
world, if every member in his secret life before God were 
more intent upon overcoming sin, more frequent in 
prayer, more diligent in the study of God’s word, more 
simple and unaffected in confession, more strong in faith. 
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more fervent in love No man can answer for his 

brother, but each can answer for himself, and say, ‘‘ God 
helping me, the Church, so far as I can influence it, shall 
be more what Christ wants it to be, in the future than 
in the past.” — {From a Church ManuaL) 

(b) I think with gratitude of the willing service and 
devotion of so many hearts and minds. . . . Our Church, 
I am happy to say, does not consist of a select coterie of 
devoted workers who break their hearts over duties 
beyond their strength, while the many stand idly by. 
More and more it becomes a busy hive, and whilst we are 
not yet all at work as we might be, and there are 
still gaps to be filled and talents to be brought out 
and employed ; nevertheless this report is no report of 
the pastor alone, or of the deacons and officers ; it 

is the report of the whole Church — {From Pastor's 

Letter in Annual Report,) 

Each member is under a solemn obligation to take 
some part in the work of the Church. Church member- 
ship is a brotherhood of service. — {Extract from Constitu- 
tion of the same Church,) 

{c) We are earnestly wishful that it should be well 
understood that our mission is in no sense a ‘‘ bread and 
butter” one. The social side of Christian work has had 
such enormous emphasis given to it of late years that 
we think it well in our Annual Records to reiterate the 
fact that our work is, first and foremost, soul winning. 
Everything else, however important in itself, becomes 
insignificant.— Record of ait East London Mission,) 

{d)^ Carved upon one of the lighthouses is this compre- 
hensive declaration of purpose : “ To give light and save 
life ; ” and we have adopted this motto as expressive 
of the aim and object of our work. 

{e) We are all at it, and always at it We 

make no compromise with the Devil, but strike hard and 
strike quick. 


5. CONGREGATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
{d) The Fellowship Meeting, 

The experience meeting on Monday evening is 
exceedingly populah^ the ; God-fearing part of the 
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congregation. This gathering together for Christian 
fellowship and communion is no innovation, or mere 
ofepLg of modern tastes and ideas, for the prophet 
Malachi, writing some four hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, informs us that “ They th^t feared the 
Lord spake often one to another ” (Malachi hi. 16). _ _ 

Very often forty or fifty of our friends find opportunities 
in this meeting to tell of trials and triumphs, and we find 
in this exchange of experiences both consolation and 
stimulus. We sing the “ old time ;’ hymns, have very 
short exercises, and aim at the cultivation of a vigorous 
personal piety. 

(6) Sunday Services. 

Seven o’clock morning prayer is the first order of the 

day on Sunday morning At ii a.m. the service 

is much valued as a season of worship and spiritual 
refreshment . At 6.30 the congregation, of con- 

siderably over a thousand people, largely consists of men 
and women who have to bear_ the daily burden of a 
laborious life, and who are much in need of the encourage- 
ment and stimulus afforded by these bright Gospel 
meetings. We give a hearty welcome to everybody, 

rich or poor Surely these large Sunday evening 

gatherings, with their solemn warnings, earnest appeals 
and deep impressions, are touching chords that will 
vibrate in eternity. 

(c) Salurday Prayer Meeting. 

“The dullest thing in the world is a dull prayer meeting.” 
Hence w'e do our best to prevent the Saturday evening 
meeting for prayer being in any way “ dull.” We regard 
the large attendance at this meeting as an unmistakable 
sign of spiritual health. While the Church continues to 
pray, we are confident of enjoying “ the presence of the 
Lord.” 

— (The above three extracts are from the same Report.) 

{d) A Church Anniversary. 

Wednesday, October 24th, “ the great day of the feast,” 
commenced with a prayer and praise meeting at 6 a.m., 
and a large number gathered at that early hour. Punctual 
to the minute the pastor and ofircers commenced the 
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service, which was ^ to continue through the w^hole day. 

. . The supplications were brief, earnest, and to the 

point ; we felt the Master was with us preparing our 
hearts for further and larger blessings 

At 10 a.m. the pastor was in his vestry to receive the 
thank-offerings from a bving and loyal people. The first 
to present their offerings were a group of bright-faced 
Sunday school scholars. God grant they may grow up 
to be successful workers in His Church. All day long 
the dear friends came with their offerings, and as the 
Lord of the treasury looked down from His throne in 
glory His heart was made glad. 

At 4 p.m. the Rev. ^ ^ of ^ 

(who had spent the day with his sainted mother at 
^ preached with remarkable power 

from Numbers ix. 16. The sermon will never be forgotten, 
the aroma of it abides with us still. May God long spare 
His faithful servant to proclaim the ^‘glad tidings.” 

A very large company partook of tea in the boys' 

schoolroom The public meeting commenced at 

7 p.m. The pastor gave out the hymn, All people that 
on earth do dwell,” and then introduced the Chairman, 
vK- Esq. Deacon ^ ^ ^ ^ read the scriptures, 

and Deacon ^ led us to the Throne of Grace. 

The chairman called on Deacon ^ ^ ^ » to read the 

report, which was a very encouraging one. Our various 
agencies and societies are healthy and doing good and 
useful work. The hand of our God has been with us for 
good. The chairman struck a high note in his address, 
which was listened to with rapt attention, and brought us 
into the soul-refreshing presence of our Master and Lord. 
The Revs. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ gave us 

a rich feast of sanctified wit, heavenly wisdom, and 
gracious encouragement ; never before have we listened to 
such powerful utterances which roused and enthused our 
souls. Deacon ^ ^ ^ ^ submitted a short financial 

statement which thrilled our hearts with joy. The result 
of the anniversary exceeds ^^166. The pastor (in putting 
a resolution of thanks to the ladies and gentlemen who 
had so ably managed the tea) said he was amazed at the 
liberality of the friends connected w^^ the Tabernacle. 
Last March they proTmised ow^ for the Twentieth 
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Century Fund. In May they raised over £300 by their 
bazaar, and the sum of ^i66 was a magnificent sum for 
their anniversary. He heartily thanked them all. {From 
a Baptist Church magazine.) 

{e) Young Christians^ Oimi Society. 

‘ The Society is divided into sections, which comprise— 

The Look-out Section/’ which takes upon itself the 
responsibility of obtaining new members. 

The '^Visitation Section’^ to look up absentees and 
visit the sick. 

The ‘‘ Sunday School Section,” whose duty it is to 
bring new and visit absent scholars, and it is now 
arranging to supply helpers each Sunday evening at the 
children’s separate service. 

The '^Home Mission Sunshine Section ” which has done 
good work, visiting the needy, and distributing clothes 
and soup, bread and coal tickets. In connection with 
this, a working meeting is held before the ordinary 


meetings It has supplied and dressed twenty- 

four dolls It also supplies at each Wednesday 


meeting flowers for the table, which are afterwards sent 
to some sick friend, and places in the pulpit every Sunday 
morning a small bouquet and cheering message for our 
president . — {From a Church Manual.) 

(/) Singing, 

A number of the young people having expressed 
a desire to become acquainted with the Tonic Sol-fa 
system, that they may be able to take a more intelligent 
and useful part in the service of praise ; Mr. 
has established two free classes in which this method of 
teaching music is adopted . — {From the Report of a Mission 
Church.) 


6. EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
{a) Open-air Work, 

The campaign against sin in our open-air diocese is far 
from being the least important part of the work. On the 
tabernacle steps, under lamps, and at street corners, the 
mission bands are often earnestly engaged in endeavouring 
to lead men and women to Christ. The theme of Elijah’s 
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open-air address on Carmel, “ How long halt ye between 
two opinions?” has often been the subject of earnest 
exhortation in the streets. We know something of the 
good effected already, and are looking forward with bright 
anticipations to that richer harvest, when “ We shall 
come rejoicing, bringing in the sheaves.” The greatest 
of open-air preachers once said, “ Lo, I am with you 
alway,” and the promise is fulfilled in every meeting. 

(6) The “ Bright Hour ” Mission has in more than 
one way proved a source of spiritual strength and bless- 
ing to our Church. We are compelled, however, in all 
candour to add, that in its primary object it has, thus 
far, almost entirely failed ; for it was designed to attract 
those denizens of the neighbourhood who do not attend 
any House of Prayer, but ver}'-, very few of these have 
been “lured wdth comfortable words.” We are certain, 
if we could only induce them to attend one meeting, we 
should secure them altogether. The initiatory process, 
therefore, forms the problem with which we have to deal, 
and, difficult though it be, we do not despair of its solution. 
We must be prepared to try all right means that spiritual 
enterprise may suggest to draw the people to our meetings, 
while we must be fully determined that, when they do 
come, they shall hear nothing less searching and glorious 

than the “ Word of Life” For this year, and till 

the victory is won, our war cry must be “ ♦ * * * * * 
Town for Christ.”— (From the Report of a Baptist Church.) 
(c) Visitation. 

The District Visitation Union consists of about sixty 
earnest workers, who visit monthly nearly five thousand 
homes round the tabernacle. They leave at every house 
a copy of our monthly publication, Gospel Echoes, and invite 
the people to attend the services. Many in this way have 
been won for Christ. — {From the Report of a Mission Church.) 

{d) Our Seaside Home. 

From spring to summer it was full of grateful visitors. 
Real spiritual good has been received, as well as physical 
restoration. Facing the North Sea, many a tired body 
has been braced up into health, and, facing Heaven in 
the seasons of family worship, many a languid soul has 
been revived. There are now members of the Church 

VII ; |v- v: 
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at the tabernacle who found Christ when seeking health 

* * Bay. — {From the Report of a Mission 

Church.) 

{e) Our Soup Kitchen. 

This has been open all the winter, and besides the sales 
of soup and puddings, thousands of quarts_ have been 
given away; also thousands of puddings. ^ This place also 
has proved the meeting-place of needy sinners and a full 
Saviour. — {From the Report of a Mission Church.) 


7 . REFLECTIONS 

{a) “ Panic relief” is seldom, if ever, wise relief. The 
bold, bad, and unscrupulous make a good thing out of it, 
while the quiet, but truly needy ones get overlooked in 
the rush. It behoves Christians to keep their heads on 
their shoulders, even while they give away their hearts 
to the poor. 

(&) The New Year has dawned with great opportunities 

Tradesmen are quick at finding out the wants 

of newcomers, and Christian work demands the same 
keen insight if it is to be successful. 

(c) The one thing I am afraid of about Christianity,” 
said an infidel, ‘'is its Sunday schools.” There is 
scarcely need to say that the infidePs dread is the source 
of supreme gratification to all who desire the moral 

improvement of the world We feel this to be 

a wwk of pre-eminent importance, for it is giving the 
children what they will always need. Future generations 
may not require our philosophies, poetries, and govern- 
ments ; they may outgrow our sciences and despise our 
civilization — but they will require our religion. “They 
may not need our lamps, but they will need our Sun.” 
The Bible will never be out of date. — {From an Animal 
Report.) 
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WESLEYANS 

§3 

WESLEYANS 

1. METHOD 

(^?) The Class Meetinz. 

The 'class meeting’ is the unit of the Wesleyan 
organization, and the following, reprinted from a small 
booklet, states popularly its constitution and aims : — 

Our Class. — What it Is and What it Does. 

What we are. — To put the matter in a nutshell, we are 
a company of men and women, having the form and 
seeking the power of godliness, united in order to pray 
together, to receive the word of exhortation, and to watch 
over one another in love, so that we may help each other 
to work out our own salvation. 

We meet for this purpose every week, and we shall be 
glad to see you with us. 

Who may join ? — Anyone who feels a sincere desire to 
flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their 
sins, and who is willing to manifest this desire in a 
practical way, by : 

Doing no harm, and avoiding evil of every kind. 

Doing good as far as is possible to all men, denying them- 
selves and taking up their cross daily. 

Attending the means of grace, both public and private, and 
by the diligent study of God’s Word, and by earnest 
private prayer. 

What will be expected of me} — We trust yon will 
maintain the good character of our class by leading 
a consistent and blameless life. 

That you will be as regular and punctual in your 
attendance at all the meetings of the class as possible. 

That you will pray daily for the class and its members. 

That you will try to take part in the meetings by 
quoting a text, or offering prayer, or giving a short 
testimon}^ 

That you will strive to lead others both to the class 
and to the Saviour, 

That you will contribute as you are able to the support 
of the ministry. 

VII 13 * 
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Can I do it ?— What one cannot accomplish by oneself 
■ ofton done when several help- We are a band of 
brothers, and each tries his best to help the others. 

Life has many dangerous and slippery places, in 
passing which, a solitary soul would inevitably fall, 
whereas all bound together with the cords of love, like 
Alpine climbers, we can cross them in safety, and daily 
mount higher and higher. 

When w’e want to be warm we draw near the fire, 
when we are hungry we come to the dinner table. If 
then, you feel in your heart a dissatisfaction with your 
past life, and a God-begotten longing to be better, come 
with us to the place where God warms, feeds, and blesses 
us. There you will receive from Him the strength, help, 
and guidance you need. 

Furthermore. — Membership of the class implies mem- 
bership of the Wesleyan Methodist branch of the Church 
of Christ, with all its privileges and blessings, such as the 
right to partake of the Holy Communion, and the 
opportunity as occasion arises to fill the various official 
positions in the Church. 

Again . — Members have in their leader a friend on 
whom they can at all times rely, and who will be only 
too pleased to help them in any matter of doubt or 
difl&culty about which they may consult him. 

In conclusion . — Remember that meeting in class, though 
a very blessed help, will not, by itself, save your soul. 
Nothing short of a conscious acceptance of Christ as 
your personal Saviour, and a living union with Him, will 
amil. 


The Circuit Flan. 

The ‘ Plan of Religious Services and Directory ’ is 
the vade mecum of the members of a Wesleyan Circuit. 
The following particulars are taken from the Plan 
(forming a small handbook of twenty-four pages) of 
one of the larger London circuits, composed of five 
chapels and two small mission centres. 

List {omitting names) of Circuit Ministers and Officers : 

Ministers (4) ; Circuit Stewards (2) ; Secretary of 
Quarterly Meeting ; Secretary of Local Preachers’ Meet- 
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; Circuit Chapel Secretary ; Education Secretary • 
Temp^ance Secretary; Aged and Afflicted Ministers' 
Jcund Treasurer. 

List of Officers of one of the Circuit Churches : 

Pastor ; Society Stewards (2) ; Poor Stewards (2) ; 
secretary of Leaders’ Meeting ; Chapel Stewards (2) ; 
Trustees Treasurer ; Trustees’ Secretary ; Organist ; 
Choirmaster ; Literary Society Secretaries (2) ; and 
Foreign Missions Secretary. 

List of Officers of Sunday Schools : 

Superintendents^ (2) ; Secretaries (2) ; Treasurer ; 
Juvenile Association Treasurer; Juvenile Association 
Secretary; Temperance Society Secretaries (2); Band 
of Hope Conductor ; and Band of Hope Secretary. 

^In addition to the four circuit ministers, ten other 
mmisters, probationary, supernumerary, or connected 
with other circuits, are attached, together with eighteen 

local preachers, and the names and addresses of all are 
given. 

Number of members in September, igoo : 

Members 

On trial 35 

In junior classes .... 325 

The 'Plan’ itself, which Is arranged for three 
months in advance, gives the references for the 
morning and evening lessons, which are the same at 
all the chapels of the circuit, together with the 
preachers names for the morninp' and eveninp* Sundav 
services, and the week^nlght meetings, the latter 
generally held on YYednesday or Thursday, with 
a prayer meeting on F riday or Saturday. Any special 
occasion, such as^ a collection or an anniversary, is 
indicated by an initial letter, and to these letters a key 

is given. This key, arranged in alphabetical order, 
nils two pages. 

^^otices, the date is given 
Or The Quai terly Fast andDay of Intercession,’ and 
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the booklet ends with the following paragraph, to which 
prominence is given alike by its position and by the 

type in which it is printed : — 

Strangers and visitors are heartily invited, and assured 
that they will be welcomed at our several services. They 
are affectionately asked to make themselves known to the 
pastor of the church, or to the church stewards, that so 
they may afford an opportunity of introduction to Christian 
fellowship. Any person desiring a visit from the pastor, 
or knowing friends in sickness or sorrow who would value 
such a visit, is requested to inform either the pastor him- 
self or one of the church stewards. 

(c) ***** * Wesley Guild. 

Motto : “ Ono heart, one way'' 

The Guild meets every Thursday in the schoolroom at 
8 p.m. 

Active member’s pledge : 

“ I will earnestly endeavour, in the strength of Christ, 
to live a truly Christian life, to daily read the Holy 
Scriptures, and attend to the duty of private prayer. 
I wdll attend my class with regularity and fulfil to the 
best of my ability my duties as a member of the Christian 
Church. Whenever possible, I will be present at the 
devotional meeting of the Guild, and take an active part 
in the proceedings, if required.” 

Companion member’s pledge : 

I will try to avoid in m}^ daily life anything that would 
bring discredit upon myself or upon the Church of Christ, 
and will do my best to maintain the friendly spirit of the 
Guild .” — [From a card of membership,) 


2. SPIRIT 


{a) Gladness of Heart, 

f throughout every city shewing the glad tidings 

of the Kingdom of God." 00 & 

The Divine ideal of religious life and service brings 
into prominence the sweet grace of cheerfulness. The 
oft-repeated command given to Israel rendered this phase 
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of godliness an imperative duty. “ Serve the Lord with 
gladness” was the note of the song of the Hebrew 
prophet, and the echo came back sweet and clear, “ Let 
the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lord.” In the 
day of their deliverance from impending danger, the 
historian tells us that, “ the Jews had light, and gladness 
and joy ; ” when the day of their freedom from captivity 
dawned there was “ very great gladness ; ” and with an 
exuberance of figure, finding it impossible to express his 
meaning m plain prose, the sacred writer used the poetic 
expression — “Then was our mouth filled with laughter 
pd our tongue with singing.” God is a God of gladness, 
joyousness, light, love, beauty; every bright colour in the 
universe has been placed there by the hand of God, every 
strain of music, every ray of light, every brilliant gem 
reveals the hand of the Great Artist. The sweet note of 
the song-bird, the brilliant dawn of the morning, when 
^ g’Q.tes seem to open to let out some glimmering's 
of its own glory, the gorgeous foliage of spring’s gay garb, 
all reveal snatches of the everlasting gladness of which 
God is the centre and soul; suggestin|, meanwhiirJS 
delight He finds m the^ gladness of the works of His 
hands . — [Monthly Magazine for distribiitmt.) 

(6) We would acknowledge the services rendered in our 
public worship and social meetings by the choir. Choral 
music has reached such a high state of efficiency, and is 
now brought within the hearing of all classes, that unless 
there is a union of musical art with devotion in the 
sanctuary, the service of God’s house will lack the 
attraction it ought to possess.— (Annual Report.) 

(c) Prayer Meetings (Christian Workers’ Association). 

We feel certain that our friends whom we 

never see at out prayer meetings, would derive great good 
and be spiritually refreshed, if they would only come and 
meet us at the throne of grace. To many of L this hour 
spnt in closer communion with our Father in heaven, is 
the sweetest of the whole week — (Annual Report.) 

(d) Sunday School. 

°ot,infrequ^t,testimony of the teachers 

and the open confession of the scholars; indicate that 
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many young hearts are being won for the Master’s king- 
dom The day set apart for universal prayer for 

children proved a season of rich spiritual blessing to the 
school, and was the means of leading several of the 
scholars to definitely decide for Christ. 

{$) Wesley Guild Service and Social Hour. 

On the evening of Sunday, November 20th, a great joy 
filled the hearts of our pastor and the officers of the 
Church and Guild, when the chapel was seen to be once 
more almost filled for this monthly service and social 

gathering The service throughout was most 

impressive. At its close all were invited to remain for 
the social hour, and a very large proportion of the 
congregation accepted the invitation. During the few 
minutes allowed for refreshments and general conversa- 
tion, the pastor was able to give words of welcome to 
some friends who had never worshipped with us before. 
To a visitor the babel of cheerful voices must have 
sounded strange so soon after the conclusion of a solemn 
service, but Sabbath influences had not been lost, and an 
undivided attention in perfect silence was given, when for 
a few moments Sister ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ appealed once more to 

us in the name of her Master Family prayer 

brought to a close a most profitable and blessed evening. 

On its social side, the Guild is sometimes of the 
nature of an ordinary literary society, its programmes 
being very similar to those quoted In the Congrega- 
tionalist section. 


3. THE FORMATION OF A CHURCH IN A NEW DISTRICT 

How the work began and grew. 

There has been a wonderful transformation. Mr. 
Cameron Corbett, m.p., waved his magic wand over 
Hither Green in the year 1896, and houses began to 
spring up in place of farmers’ crops. Street after street 

fields, and, so rapid has been the influx 
01 population, that by the end of the year (1900) nearly 
two thousand houses, mostly of the middle-class type, 
will be occupied. ..... 
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Early in 1898 the Lewisham Wesleyan Mission Band 
began to hold open-air services in the neighbourhood, 
and in November a workman’s dining hall was secured, 
where regular services began to be held, and a Sunday 
school was started. This was the first home of the 

Hither Green Wesleyan Church 

Meanwhile the Lewisham Quarterly Meeting had 
approached Mr. Corbett with a view to securing 
land for a church, and being first in the field, they 

secured the finest site on the whole estate They 

did this without the slightest expectation of being able 

to build for many years to come 

In May, 1898, on the recommendation of a repre- 
sentative London Methodist Committee, and at the 
request of the Lewisham Quarterly Meeting, the case 
was taken up by the Third London District Synod. 

Then matters went ahead 

Building operations commenced in June, 1899 

A personal appeal to a number of friends in the district 
raised ;^iooo. A further ^360 was obtained when the 
memorial stones were laid on July 22nd. This stone- 
laying ceremony was most successful in every way, and 
a happy augury for the future of the church. 

The conference of the same year (1899) appointed the 

Rev. ^ to take charge he entered on his 

duties at the beginning of September, and found a 
congregation of thirty worshipping in the ‘‘dining hall.” 
There were three members, a society steward, a Sunday 

school secretary, and two or three teachers 

All else had to be sought, and until the right men 

were found the minister must take the various duties 
himself. 

It was a novel experience to preach in such a place as 
the “ dining hall.” Scores of flies buzzing around, an 
occasional cockroach straying over the Bible, the 

scurrying rush of a startled mouse and on one 

famous night the marvellous acrobatic performance 
of a frenzied cat, made it no light task to hold the 
attention of the congregation Yet the congre- 

gation grew till the room was quite filled, so eager were 
the people for the Word of Life. Dingy and repulsive 
though their surroundings were, the presence of the 
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Saviour made the place glorious with the salvation of 

sinners. The people proved the blessed truth — 

Jesus where’er Thy people meet 
There they behold the mercy seat ; 

Where’er they seek Thee, Thou art found, 

And every place is hallowed ground. 

Still they looked forward to the completion of the new 
church with an eagerness bordering on impatience. 
After every service the congregation went to count the 
rows of bricks 

The day of deliverance cam.e at last. On April 26th 
(1900) the handsome new church was opened 

Looking at the whole situation, one can only exclaim. 
What hath God wrought.” He has far exceeded the 
most daring expectations, and has blessed His Church at 
Hither Green not only with large increase, but with 
every spiritual blessing in Christ Jesus . — {From a Uaflet.) 


4. EVANGELISTIC WORK 

{a) Tract Society and Open-Air Services- 

During the past year the Tract Society has been 
carrying the glad news of salvation to the poorer districts 
of our neighbourhood. The value of such work cannot 
be over-estimated ] many people W’ill not, and some 
cannot, attend a place of worship *, and though their 
Bibles are often unread, the attractive illustration and 
the well-told incident of the tract frequently wins their 
attention, and the Word of God, w^hich can make them 
wise unto salvation, gains an entrance into their hearts. 
..... We would earnestly appeal to those whose hearts 
God has touched, and who desire to extend His kingdom 
to devote some of their leisure time to carrying on this 
useful work of spreading Gospel light in the dark places 

( 5 ) Open-Air Meetings. 

We are much encouraged by the success of our 
meeting's. The singing of our workers and friends hZ 
drawn large audiences, who ha've listened with great 
attention to the practical Gospel addresses gi'ven, and we 
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I18.VG faitli to believe thcit the seed thus sown hy the Wciy- 
side will bring foith much fruit in the Saviour’s vineyard* 
* ... * We roused the opposition of the powers of Evil, 
during last year’s meetings, but we pursued the even 
tenour of our way and conquered. Our six o’clock 
meetings in the various streets of the neighbourhood have 
proved seasons of refreshing from the Lord. We take 
to the people’s doors the Gospel which, alas ! so many of 
them are tempted to neglect 

A new departure has been made in the form of a cottage 
meeting in ^ ^ ^ Terrace. We began on 

May 17th, and have held the meeting weekly. We sing 
a few hymns outside, and then retire into the house of 
a member there. The meetings have been very helpful to 
those who attend, and while we have had an earnest of 
God s blessing in the salvation of one soul, we are looking 
for greater results when we resume in September. This 
work is chiefly supported by the girls of my Tuesday 
night class and a few of the mothers 

(c) From a Siste/s Report. 

^ In some cases I offer to help in nursing, because of the 
incomparable opportunity thus given for speaking a word 
for Christ. Actions speak louder than words, and if you 
do nothing, in many cases you had better say nothing ; 
people will not listen to words only. If one can bring 
comparative ease in sickness by a little service one may 
often gain an influence not to be despised. 


5. MISSIONS 

Far more characteristic of the "Wesleyan body than 
the Evangelistic efforts of the particular congregation 
or circuit are the great missions now carried on in all 
quarters of London. Any ordinary "Wesleyan chapel^ 
with its congregation, is in a remarkable degree a 
replica of others, a uniformity of type explained doubt- 
less to a great extent by a peripatetic pastorate ; no 
one staying long enough to differentiate the activities 
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of any congregation in any marked way from the rest. 
The missions, however, do not lack individuality. 


{a) West London Mission, 

Halls. 

St. James’s Hall, Regent Street and Piccadilly, W. 
Craven Hall, Foubert’s Place, (206) Regent Street, W. 
Cleveland Hall, Cleveland Street, W. 

Somer’s Town Hall, Chalton Street, N.W. 


Houses. 

Katherine House, 10, Fitzroy Square, W. 

Lincoln House, 60, Greek Street, Soho, W. 

St. Luke’s House, 50, Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Rescue House, 20, Manor Place, W. 

Wesley House, Bisley, near Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

Cheap Goods Depot, 131, Wardour Street, London, W. 


Five Facts to be Remembered. 

1. — The West London Mission, so far as regards ordinary church work, 

is entirely self-supporting, 

2. — It is not sectarian either in its constitution or its aims. It exists to 

persuade those who are outside all churches to obey and to imitate 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. — Every subscription from those who are not members of the Mission 

is used exclusively in the service of the miserable, the friendless, 

the destitute and the sick, without distinction of sex. race, or 
creed. 

4. — Small regular subscriptions are as valuable as the occasional large 

gifts of the wealthy. 

5. — The best contribution of all is — Yourself. 


Summary of Work and Agencies of the West London Mission for one year. 

Religious Work. 1685 persons in full or probationary membership 
Mission Church at St. James’s Hall, Craven Hall, Cleveland 
Hail a.nd Chalton Hall. 3172 services and meetings held during the year 
exclusive of three Sunday schools, three Bands of Hope, and six mothers' 
ineetings. Lantern mission services or meetings held every night. We have 
class^'°^^ Society or Devotional classes, a Bible-class, and a Theological 

Open-Air Work. — Services in the streets, alleys and parks. 

Temperance Work. — At each hall a Temperance Society, a Temper- 
ance Legion and a Band of Hope. Temperance work done systematically 
xesults^^^^ 2.nd every Christmas a Drwikards' Dinner , with permanent 


and Women’s Slate Clubs, Penny Banks, 
Clothing, Provident and Boot Clubs, Goose and Christmas Clubs in 

Christmas we purchased 2500 different articles. 

everv^ kmd ® I' gi^ocery. beef and poultry of 

Thnft Societies about /2500 of the people's 
money passed through our hands during the year. ^ ^ 

Music.— O rchestra. Military Band, Brass Band and Choirs. 

Missioners. and a voluntary 
were Dflid seventeen thousand visits 

Worhhouse Guild ^ year), PuhUc-house Guild, Lodging-house Guild, and 
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Social Work.— Servants’ Registry, Men’s Labour Bureau (many provided, 
with clothes, tools, and work), Soup Kitchen, and social relief. 

Medical Work.-— Two Dispensaries. Hospital-trained nurses visitins 
the sick in their homes. A crhhe, or day nursery. Also ^ 

The Home of Peace. — A hospital for the respectable dying poor. 

Guild of the Brave Poor Things. — A social union of the crippled 
the deformed, the blind, and the partially paralysed. 

Workhouse Teas every month to aged people in three large work- 
houses— St. Pancras, St. Marylebone, and St. James’s. 

Rescue Work.— A Rescue and Preventive Home at Manor Place. The 
Rescue Sisters in Piccadilly at night. 

A Holiday PIome at Bisley, Gloucestershire. 

Men’s Guild.— Literary and Debating Society, Cycle Club, Rambling 
Club, Swimming Club, &c. 

Saturday Evening Concerts, and other entertainments and counter- 
attractions. 

The People’s Drawing Room at each hall for the poor of the 
neighbourhood. 

The Poor Man’s Lawyer.— Gratuitous legal advice by an eminent 
solicitor, with most beneficial results. 

Girls’ Clubs, Boys’ Clubs, Children’s Play Hour, Cheap Goods 
Devot.— {R eport.) 

[b) London Central Mission. 

“ Christianity not played out." A few facts alout the work. 

yVe have twelve hundred and nine members meeting in society in the 
mission, with over two hundred juniors. 

Notwithstanding the heavy drain upon our membership caused by the 
^nstant removals from the district, we rejoice in increasing membership. 
God continues to bless us constantly with conversions. 

"We have a large amount of social work going on in connection with our 
church, both in Clerkenwell and Plolborn. 

Our Sunday schools have twelve hundred children in attendance. 

Our Home of Rest at Tooting Bee is already proving a great blessing to 
our poor folk, ® 

Our slate club has over seven hundred members. 

Our mothers’ meeting has over four hundred members. 

Our pleasant evenings for the people are crowded week by week. 

Our temperance meetings are gloriously successful in converting the 
drunkard to sobriety and to God. 

Our Holborn Town Plall services are growing in prosperity. God is 
blessing this extension abundantly. 

Our lodging-house visitors are always welcomed. 

Our brass and orchestral bands are most useful in our work. 

Our tract visitors distribute from door to door over three hundred 
thousand tracts during the year. 

Our mission band workers are always at it in many ways, seekin" to 
extend in the open air the Master’s kingdom. ’ ^ 

Our Sisteis continue their work in the district, each Sister visiting over* 
sixty families weekly, Phis work in its social relief is necessarily expensive. 

Our medical mission is most useful to the poor in the district. 

We want ;^5oo at this anniversary. Will you help us continue and 
increase our work ? 

If so. please fill up Promise form and post direct to one of the addresses 
^Iven.-^ [Leaflet accompanying Annual Report for 1897.) 
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Report of a meeting to raise funds for enlarging the chapel of the foregoing mission. 

The success which has attended the working of this 
chapel on mission lines would be considered phenomenal, 
were it not for the fact that wherever similar work has 
been attempted on similar lines, similar success has 
followed. 

The chairman of the meeting delivered a bright and 
hopeful address. He first sketched the history of the 
chapel, in the inauguration of which he took part. After 
a period of depression, they had found the way to fill the 
chapel. Souls, too, were being saved, and that was best 
of all. That ought always to be so in Methodist chapels. 
Away with your preachers and people who were content 
without it ! Of all the Churches, Methodism cut the 
most sorry figure unless a real work of God was going 
on. The chairman was particularly severe on the idea 
that every big chapel must have a little mission hall 
somewhere near, so that conversions might take place 
there and not disturb the regular services. ‘‘Tell me,” 
said he, “ how the prayer meetings are attended, and 
I shall be better able to test the condition of that church 
than by attending some public service ; we Methodists 
can pray ourselves out of any difficulty.” Subscriptions 
to the building fund were announced. 

The Rev. Mr. ^ ^ -who delivered one of his 

cheery and optimistic addresses, stated that this meeting 
was the fourth celebration of the kind he had attended 
since Sunday, and it certainly did not look as though 
Methodism were a dying force. A further list of promises 
being announced, the Rev. stated that ^4000 

might be counted on : a result which fully justified the 
hearty manner in which the congregation sung the 
Doxology prior to dispersing, 

{c) Shoreditch Wesleyan Mission. 

. The boundaries of our district may be covered by 
a smart walk before breakfast, but the area numbers not 
less than two hundred thousand souls. Here is a population 
as large as that of Hull, consisting of people of all trades 
no trade, reeking in sin and misery, whose social and 
spiritual condition is at once a menace, a sorrow, and 
a shame. Public-houses of the worst class abound; 
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clubs, social and political, number their members by the 
thousand. A census, taken a few years ago in the more 
respectable half of the district, showed that religious 
accommodation is provided for only one out of every 
sixteen persons, and that only one in one hundred 
attended service on Sunday morning, and one in fifty in 
the evening. My opinion is that, taking the whole district 
at the present time, hardly one in five hundred enters 
a place of worship on Sunday. ..... 

One feels how impossible it is to at all adequately 
appreciate the willing and cheerful help of our own 
members, or to give even a small conception of the work 
done, with its blessed results. The once empty chapel 
is now nearly full ; men, women, and children are being 
saved from the worst forms of sin and vice to the joy 
and sanctity of the Christian life. The old Gospel has 
a mighty appeal to such people, and they do not show 
themselves slow in responding to it. 

One Sunday recently, between the sermon and the 
sacrament, four men and two women entered the inquiry 
room. The same day another claimed pardon for sin 
at the early morning prayer meeting ; whilst still another 
was taken from the open-air service to a cottage the night 
before, and kept on his knees until he found Christ at 
12 o’clock at night. — [Report.) 
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§ 4 

OTHER METHODISTS 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS 
UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCH 
METHODIST NEW CONNEXION 

I. ORGANIZATION 

(a) Methodist New Connexion. 

The following particulars are taken from the “ Hand- 
Book ” of a circuit composed of two chapels. 

The services held at each chapel are almost identical, 
and the list for one of them is printed thus : — 

Order of Services. 

Divine Worship — Sunday, ii a.m. and 6.30 p.m.; Wednesday, 7.30 p.m. 

Lord's Supper — Evening of first Sunday in month. 

Morning of first Sunday in month. 

Marriages — Application to the minister. 

Sabbaih School — 10 a.m. and 2.45 p.m. 

Band of Hope — Monday, 7 p.m. 

Christian Endeavour — ^Thursday, Junior, 6.30 ; Senior, 8 p.m. 

Choir Practice — Wednesday, 8 p.m. 

Literary Society — Friday, 7.30 p.m. 

Six “preachers” are attached, and eight auxiliaries. The “ Order or 
Public Service ” is arranged for four months, instead of three as with the 
Wesleyans. 

The Circuit officers are : — Treasurer ; Secretary ; Chapel Auditor ; 
Local Preachers’ Secretary ; Sunday School Secretary ; Mission Treas- 
urer ; Mission Secretary ; Magazine Correspondent and Plan Committee. 

The ofScers at one of the Chapels are Treasurer ; Secretary ; Pew 
Steward ; Poors’ Steward ; Seat Stewards {2) ; School Superintendents (2) ; 
Sunday School Secretary ; Secretary of Band of Hope ; Secretary of 
Literary Society ; Representatives to Free Church Council (6) ; Ladies’ 
Sewing Meeting Treasurer and Secretary; Offertory Stewards (2) ; 
Y.P.S.C.E. Secretary; Secretary of Missions; Sidesmen (2); Choir- 
master; Organist and Sexton. 

The following ‘ ‘ Directions to Church Members ’ ’ are printed : — 

1. — When members are in affliction and desirous of Christian counsel, 
they are earnestly requested to inform one of the ministers, by direct 
message or letter, as ministers, any more than doctors, cannot know that 
people are ill unless informed of the fact. 

2. — When members are about to leave the circuit to reside elsewhere, 
it is requested that they will inform one of their ministers of their 
intention, in a private interview, or at the close of one of the services. 

3. — Those who have removed to a distance with a view to reside perma- 
nently, or only for a considerable time, are requested as early as 
practicable to seek union with the Church. 

4. — If one member find another in poverty, and in consequent need for 
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a season of pecuniary aid, let him cause the same to be reported to 
a minister or steward. 

2. — ^The collections made at the Lord’s Supper are applied, after a small 
deduction for the expenses of that ordinance, to the relief of the poor 
members of the Church, and as “ the poor ye have always with you,” and 
sometimes their necessities are great, a constant and generous remembrance 
of them is needful, and cannot but be regarded as a privilege. 

6. — Members are specially requested to pay courteous attention to 
strangers, and to provide for them comfortable accommodation as far as 
circumstances will admit. 

Pews in the churches must be regarded as free after the 
singing of the second hymn. 

(J?) Primitive Methodists. 

Cimdt regulations. 

1. Preachers. — Every preacher is earnestly requested to attend to his 
own appointments. If this is impracticable, he must give three days’ 
notice to the minister, who will get a supply. Should a preacher neglect 
an appointment, he must furnish a satisfactory reason to the following 
quarterly meeting. No person is allowed to preach in any of our places 
of worship unless he is authorised by the circuit authorities ; ministers 
of other denominations excepted. All Sunday morning services must 
close at 12.15, and the evening service at 7.45, by order of the quarterly 
meeting. 

2. Leaders. — Every leader must call over the names of his members at 
every class meeting, and collect the class money weehlyt and the ticket 
money quarterly, and see that the absentees are visited. It^ is essential to 
the prosperity of the station that the Comiexioual Pules be kindly explained 
to the members and faithfully carried out. The leaders are requested to 
bring their class books to their respective leaders’ meetings, 

3. Society Stewards.— The duties of a Society Steward are 

(i) To furnish a written notice of everything to be published the 
Sabbath before it should take place. (2) Make all needful arrangements 
for public meetings. (3) Make preparations for Sacraments and Lewe 
Feasts. (4) See that all collections are made according to plan. (5) To 
see Society’s Report is properly tilled up and sent to the quarterly 
meeting in proper time. 

4. Members. — The attention of all our members is called to the following 
Buie ” No person must be admitted a member or allowed to remain one, 
who attends vain or worldly amusements or wastes his time in public- 
houses, or is otherwise immoral in his conduct.” ^ Any member_ intending 
to remove from his circuit is desired to give his leader or minister the 
full address of his future residence, that a credential may be sent to the 
superintendent of the station to which he is about to remove. 

(^) United Methodist Free Church. 

An Annual Report. 

Progress and Prosperity have marked the course of the past year. 
Further increase of members and increased income, call for continued 
thanksgiving. 

** Praise ye the Lord, praise, O ye servants of the Lord, praise the 
name of the Lord. ” (Psalm cxiii, i.) , 

•‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord ]esus Ghnst, who 
according to His great mercy begat us again into a living hope,” &c. 
(r Peter L' 3, 4,. 5.) ,, 
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The Public Services have been well sustained, and we rejoice that 
the regenerating and quickening power of the Holy Ghost has been mani- 
fested in the higher spiritual life of the Church, and in the salvation of souls. 

We have added thirty-nine members since our last report, and have lost 
twenty by removals and two by death, thus showing an increase of 
seventeen. The present membership is one hundred and seventy-five and 
five on trial. 

The Sunday School has now two hundred and sixty-one scholars. 
The average attendance in the morning is one hundred and in the afternoon 
one hundred and ninety-nine. 

Bible-classes for men and women are held every Sunday afternoon 
at 2.45* 

Adult School Union. A branch was started in October with twelve 
members, and has now thirty-thi'ee men and three classes. The meetings 
are held on Sunday mornings from g to a quarter-past 10 o’clock. 

The P.S. A. Men’s Meeting is held in the chapel on Sunday after- 
noon from 3 to 4 o’clock; the average attendance being fifty-five men. 

The Band of Hope continues its meetings. Never was it more 
necessary to train children in the principles and practice of total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks and tobacco. The average attendance is sixty. 

The International Bible Beading Association has now a total 
membershi]^ of over six hundred and seven thousand, and the cards are 
issued in nineteen or more foreign languages. Our hope is that in the 
case of every member of the I. B. R. A. seeds of truth are being sown by 
the daily readings, which will soon germinate and produce the expected 
fruit. Above all, let us join our voices in prayer, that God may richly 
bless the readings and help its members to live in the light of His Holy 
Word. Our branch has one hundred and forty members. 

The Y. P. S. 0 . E. is ^vigorous and progressive; the Junior Society 
meets on Tuesday evenings, and has an average attendance of thirty. 
The Senior Society meets on Thursday evenings, and has forty-four active, 
one associate, and eleven honorary members. The young men of the 
Christian Endeavour Society conduct a service in the chapel once 
a quarter. 

The Pentecostal League Centre meets on Friday evenings from 
8 to 9 o’clock, and has a membership of one hundred and six. The 
League offers a way of uniting believers of ail denominations in prayer 
for the Holy Spirit. The need of the Baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
abundantly proved and candidly admitted. We want this spirit of prayer 
amongst us, “ If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask Him.” 

A Holiness Meeting is held on Monday afternoons at 3.15. The 
blessing of holiness may be experienced whenever the soul turns from 
unbelief, and trusts God for it. Jesus Christ ” gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity and purify unto Himself 
a peculiar people zealous of good works.” (Titus ii. 14.) 

The Ohurch Prayer Meeting is held on Friday evenings at 9 o’clock. 

The Institute meetings were held on Saturday evenings from January 
to April, the average attendance being thirty-one. 

Home and Foreign Missions. The amount raised during the year 
was /36. IIS of which £25. 8s 2d was for the U.M. F.C. Mission, 
£10, 13s yd for Dr. Harry Guinness’ Congo Balolo Mission, and gs 8-M for 
the North Africa Mission. 

Open Air Services were held during the summer and autumn on 
Friday and Sunday evenings. 
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Cliapel Choir. We much regret that the choir has lost so many of its 
members lately, and earnestly hope that the vacant places will soon be 
filled, so that the choir may be able to sing an anthem at each service. 


Organ is in need of repairs 

Finance It will be seen that the income is not quite 


equal to the expenditure, but we are grateful to find that the weekly 
offerings have increased from £ig^. 6s to £2.06, iis 
As the Free-will Offering is our only regular source of income to 
meet all expenses, we commend to those who have not hitherto contributed 
through the envelope system, to adopt this method of giving regularly 
a specified amount such as the bounty of the Lord enables them to do. 


2. PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF ACTION 

(a) The following letter, addressed to his congrega- 
tion by the minister of one of the United Methodist 
Free Churches, though long, is of the deepest interest 
throughout : — 

An open Letter to the Members of 
Chnrch, 

My Beloved Friends,— On Sunday and Monday, 
September 26th and 27th, we celebrate (d.v.) the 
Anniversary of our fourth year together. It should be 
a time of much thankfulness and rejoicing. God has 
honoured us with not a little success, for which \ve most 
heartily praise Him. In the four years. He has sent us 
over one hundred and fifty new members, so that all 
the time there has been a steady increase both in the 
congregations and offertories at our public services. But 
best of all— and what is nearest to the heart of Jesus — 

“the regenerating and quickening power of 
THE fjolv Ghost has been manifested in the 

PAST. nigher spiritual nie 01 the Church, and m the 
salvation of souls,’’ as Mr. so truly 

said in his report at the June Anniversary. Again and 
again God has given us most marked tokens of His 
presence and favour in the way that we most desire them, 
viz., in the arousing of sleeping sinners, in the recovery 
of the backslider, in the sanctification and infilling of 
believers, and in the extension of the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace in our midst. 

I am looking fbrwarT^^^^ Anniversary 

VII 14 ^ 
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Services with great delight and expectancy for many 
reasons. Let me mention some of them. First and 
foremost, I am believing that these special services will 
more than result in the upbuilding and confirmation of 
believers, but rather in the definite yielding up of hearts 
to the indwelling of the Spirit of God, that out of them 
shall flow rivers of living water to the thirsty world 
around. As Monro Gibson has said recently, It is not 
outpouring that is wanted so much as an inletting. It 

is not the windows of heaven that are shut, 
PREPARATION hcarts. It is free course for the 

Spirit’s movements from heart to heart that is 
wanted.” I cannot but believe that we shall 
be of one heart and mind in seeking this special prepara- 
tion for service, by the study of God’s Word and prayer, 
and that we shall gladly welcome, painful as it may be, 
whatever God may say to us concerning anything that is 
hindering His working through us. As Mr. Moody wrote 
a few weeks ago in inviting God’s people to the Conference 
at Northfield, ‘‘ Let us come together to gather wheat 
with which to feed a starving world.” 


Then, of course, I am hoping great things from the 
Anniversary in connection with our Thanksgiving Fund. 

It seems to me most fitting and natural that 
our deep thankfulness for four years of extra- 
ordinary blessings, as well as our desire to 
take full advantage of the immense opportunities that 
await us on every side, should lead not only to renewed 
consecration, but to a special united effort, at the beginning 
of our winter’s campaign, to remove the balance of the 
debt-burden that for the past four years has cumbered 
our work. It will serve to make our re-consecration 


more real and lasting if it is accompanied by definite 
self-denying gifts. It will be a delightful opportunity of 

proving the intensity of our devotion to God 

co-opeSSion. love to man. Everyone must decide for 
himself — after prayer and reflection — what he 
can give, and let us also seek to influence our Christian 
friends and our households to join us in this good work. 
When we come to look through the completed list of 
donations from the Church, we believe we shall find that 
the youngest and poorest members have been able to 
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economise some small sum, and we know that the 
smallest gifts of those who cannot give more are as 
precious in the sight of God as the large contributions of 
the wealthy. 

We might have raised the money by a bazaar, but it 
was universally felt that we would just put our trust in 
God and have nothing to do with any worldly methods 
whatever. When money is needed for Christ’s Church, 
does it not grieve the Holy Spirit when, instead of relying 
simply and solely on God, we appeal to the world for 
help, or adopt any of the world’s low arts and devices to 
secure subscriptions? Is there not always a danger, 

in connection with the money matters of 
eop ° a church, of playing upon the lower motives 
of pride and rivalry, of display or pleasure ? 
Thanks be to God, we have been led to take up 
this scheme, not in the natural power of this world and 
its spirit, but in the supernatural power of God’s Spirit. 
It is not a “ business ” matter, but a faith-effort. Our 
dependence is not upon the thoroughness of our organiza- 
tion, or the vigour of our appeals. We are depending 

appeals to God than on appeals to 
APPEALS TO jg jj.g for which He is 

supremely responsible. He alone can move 
the people to give their money. He holds the key of 
the situation, and is more jealous and zealous for His 
work than any of His workmen. It is therefore of the 
first importance that we should keep in living, loving 
contact with God, and use only Scriptural and spiritual 
methods in raising this two hundred and fifty pounds. 

I have to confess that when this scheme was first 
launched the magnitude of it — for such a small church — 
made me feel that success could only come by such 
prolonged and fervid efforts in every direction that, I 
fear, I was looking far more to men and methods than to 
God, and I have to thank Mr. * * * * of Cardiff, 
for opening my eyes to the fact. In reply to our request 
that he should take the chair at the Pastor’s Anniversary 
meeting, he wrote: “Should I be in London about 
» » , * , the date you name, it -will afford me pleasure 
Wrning. to pay you a visit.” And, after expressing 
h^rty interest in our work, added, “But 

m ' ' . 
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I am afraid you are putting too much reliance on the 
arm of flesh and more than on the arm of God.” This 
led to much heart-searching and prayer, and to the 
confession to Mr. ^ ^ ^ that God had shown me 
that it was only too true what he had surmised, and that 
by Divine grace this piece of Christian work, and all 
other work for God, should not be done in the energy of 
the flesh, but in the energy of the Spirit, trusting more to 
His direction than to human wisdom. 

About this time I came across this statement by 
Dr. Pierson, which impressed me much : Let us put 

prayer before^ not behind, our activity.” I 

PIERSON. friends, and pray 

that you may learn the lesson, if not already 
learned, that God has taught me in connection with this 
effort of ours, that He as the Invisible Administrator, if 
we will only fully trust Him, will not only supply all the 
money needful, but do exceeding abundantly above all 
%ve ask or think. W as it not so three years ago when we 
looked to Him for the £100 that was needed ? Did He 
not send us nearly £10 more than we asked for ? What 

a rebuke to unbelief, to un-Scriptural appeals, 
to dependence on man, to all secular and 
worldly methods in raising money, and to 
despair in great straits ! Yes, with many others, I am 
believing that God will bring us within measurable 
distance of the £2^0 on September 26th and 27th, 
and we are praising Him as if the work was already 
done, 

I should like us — and I am sure God wants us — to take 
for our motto for our fifth year’s work together, if spared, 
just this one word — Conversions, And, by the Spirit’s 

help, to make everything subservient to that. 
CONVERSIONS. Blcsscd be God we have seldom been without 
visible results, but there have been times when 
the results have been so meagre that I have gone home 
with a sad and troubled heart. When we remember that 
the conversion of sinners is the one great object of Christ’s 
death on the cross and His life in glory, the one object 
for which the Holy Ghost was given, the one object for 
the Church’s existence and continuance on earth, we 
cannot but so believe in conversions as tp make it our 
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one motto and sacrifice everything for it. Well may 
Andrew Murray say that ‘‘The church that is without 

conversions, however large and flourishing 
its congregations, is not answering its destiny, 
is on a downward path, is most grieving and 
dishonouring to God.” What must God think of those 
“three thousand churches in the Congregational and 
Presbyterian bodies in America that did not report 
a single member added by profession of faith last year ? ” 
God forbid that such a lamentable state of affairs should 
ever come to pass in England. 


The Sunday morning service is of great importance in 
connection with the conversion of sinners, as it is here 
that converted men and women are led on to all the 


fullness of blessing that lies beyond conversion, 
MORNit^ and are thus prepared to be used of God in 
whatever way He shall choose. A spirit- 
filled, well-attended morning service is the best preparation 
for an evening Evangelistic service. Let us therefore, as 
God’s people, make it a rule never to miss our own special 
time of waiting upon God in His house at the beginning 
of the Sabbath, that we may be brought into such 
deepened sympathy with Jesus Christ, and be so sur- 
charged with the Spirit of God, that as we sit in our pews 
in the evening service the unconverted around us shall 


SPIRITUAL 

MAGNETISM 


not be able to resist the magnetism of God’s 
presence within us. The measure of the 
Holy Spirit’s power in any service is in 


proportion to the purity of God’s Word and the presence 
of God’s believing, spirit-filled people. 


Can we reasonably or Scripturally expect that much 
definite good will be accomplished amongst the unsaved 
in the evening if the members of the church, having 
neglected their Sabbath morning worship, come in such 
a listless, unfed and unspiritual condition that God 
cannot use them? If there be a lack of conversions it 
will be owing to nothing but the lack of the Holy Spirit 

in God’s people, whether in the pulpit or in 
the pew. Speaking for myself, God has been 
showing me lately that He wants me to be 
more and more definite in bringing sinners to a point — 
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that I should make more earnest appeals for immediate 
decision and for a public confession of it in our services. 
If we fail to elicit any response — that is God’s business : 
we can only do our duty and act as He leads us ; but, as 
Mr. Spurgeon once said to his students, we ‘‘ shall 
get results when we expect them,” Oh my brothers 
and sisters, plead for a mighty travail of soul for the 
unsaved, 

A short time ago I came across a statement of Andrew 
Murray’s that deeply impressed me. It was this : — ‘‘ The 
pulpit is God’s chosen channel for conversions.” It 

made me feel the solemnity of my position as 
PREACHING. ^ preacher of the Gospel, and led me to pray 
that my preaching might never be with 
‘‘ enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and power.” I bless God, my beloved 
friends, that you would not for one moment tolerate the 
prettily-written essays, the literary productions, the 
political speeches, the discourses strongly tinged with 
Higher Criticism and Evolution, the lies about God and 
His Word that, in not a few churches of our land, take 

the place of the great and fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel. You are perfectly 
THE GOSPEL, right iu demanding, clearly and imperiously, 
that no man who cannot expound the 
Scriptures as the very Word of God, and hold forth 
the sacrifice of Christ as the Divinely-planned and 
Divinely-accepted satisfaction for man’s sin, shall ever 
have entrance into your pulpit. 

I bless God that He has made me pastor of a church 
that gladly and unhesitatingly stands by any true man 
that will preach a full and faithful gospel. This is a great 
comfort to me as I stand upon the threshold of another 
TWT. with you, for I feel that the Truth, the 

TRUTH whole Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
must be told as never before, in season and out 
of season ; and does not this mean, faithfully and fear- 
lessly telling the unsaved that they are depraved sinners, 
that the wrath of God has gone out against them, that 
heU awaits them if they remain impenitent and unbe- 
lieving, and that they must be born again if they expect 
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to enter heaven ? And must not backsliders, who have 

sadly fallen from grace and become like barren 
BACKSLIDERS, fig-trecs, bc faithfully dealt with, and be 

reminded that the greatest weakness of any 
Church are those who wear the livery of Christ, and 
wound Him in the house of His friends,’’ and that the 
mischief they do cannot be computed ? 
Similarly, worldly-minded members must be 
told again and again that through their 
unspiritual lives they not only fail to contribute their 
share of spiritual force, but they are positively blocking 
the path by which it must pass. 

Oh, this dry-rot of worldliness in the Church ! It 
must be driven out at all costs. It is said that the ship 
on the sea is all right, but when the sea gets into the 
ship it is all wrong. And this is true of the Church and 
the life of God. The Church is all right in the world, 

but when the world gets into the Church all 
tTe WORLD. wrong. God cannot and will not use the 
men and women who are full of the world. 
Especially must we urge our younger members to set 
their faces and their hearts like flint against all world- 
liness, and live wholly for Him who died for them. Great 
emphasis will have to be laid upon the awful problem of 

heart depravity, from which come the world- 
liness, the evil thoughts and words, the 
cruelties, the thefts, the murders, the false- 
hoods, and all the swarm of mischiefs and miseries that 
not only afflict and dishonour the world, but alas, alas, 
are often associated, through professing Christians, with 
the cause of Christ. In all our work we must seek for 
nothing less than putting Jesus Christ into men’s souls, 
and their entire regeneration and sanctification by the 
Holy Spirit. 

It must be unceasingly insisted upon that the one 
remedy for the inconsistencies and heresies of the Church, 
and the grosser sins of the outside world, is holiness of 
heart and life, and that there is very little chance for the 

masses around us to be saved unless God’s 
REMEDY professing people rise to all their privileges 
■ in Jesus Christ. John Wesley, our great 
rounder, said^ “ When Christian perfection is not strongly 
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and explicitly preached, there is seldom any remarkable 
blessing from God, and little life in the members. Speak 
and spare not. Let not regard for any man induce you 
to betray the truth of God. Till you press the believers 
to expect full salvation now, you must not look for any 
revival.” We want this coming year a perpetual revival, 
and we shall have it in spite of all that earth and hell can 
do, if, as a Church, we will only walk in God’s will, and give 
ourselves wholly to the Spirit. Andrew Murray says, 
The Church that puts this first, that in apostolic fashion 
separates itself from the world, and forsakes all trust in 
its own goodness or wisdom, to wait on the power from 
heaven — that Church will have conversions.” 


Could we not as a Church do more for the good of 
those whom God has placed within our reach ? Ought 
we not to have a mothers^ meeting for the poor women 
of the neighbourhood ? I could name more than one or 
two who are eminently capable of taking up such a work. 
Could not the Mission Band and the Christian Endeavour 

conjointly conduct a week-night Cottage 
MOVEMENTS. Meeting in some needy locality during the 
wdnter months, and perhaps arrange for 
a Sunday evening meeting too? Ought not the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Guilds to be re-started ? Ought, as some have 
suggested, a Sunday evening children’s service to be 
commenced ? There is one department of God’s work 
in connection with which, it seems to me, we ought to 
do much. I refer to the temperance cause. We thank 
God for our Band of Hope, but ought we not to have an 
adult temperance society in connection wuth our Church? 
I have every confidence that a large number of our 
members and others would gladly enrol themselves. 

Would not Temperance Sunday, November 28th, be 
a good time for its inauguration? No doubt we could 
arrange a monthl}^ or quarterly meeting. 

Let us pray about it. We cannot do too much — 
probably we are not doing half enough — to stem the 

awful tide of intemperance that flows through 
^^ANCE^^' our land. Think of the unspeakable evils 
that are associated with intemperance : how 
it turns God’s temple into a chamber of defilement, how 
it makes our State Christianity an imperial hypocrisy, 
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how it degrades the bodies of those about us to the level 
of bestiality, and leaves them well-nigh bereft of reason. 
But for drink we should scarcely have any crime in our 
midst. Half our murders are committed under this evil 
inspiration. And is it not too often the motive^ of the 
theft ? We might be a holy nation but for this fiery 
libation. God help us during this coming year, in season 
and out of season, to cry out against this terrible iniquity. 
Unless we do we may yet perish in the doom that will 
one day overtake the uiireformed British Empire. 

And now, in closing, let me ask two things at your 
hands: First, pray much for your pastor and office- 
bearers. In these days of worry, and leaders’ meetings, 
and committees, and tea-meetings, and manifold _ public 

business, and endless talk and discussion, we 

PRAY roK danger of getting secularised, losing 

tone, and coming short of the fulfilment of 
the great purposes of our ministry. Secondly, claim at 
the beginning of our fifth year’s work together, on Sep- 
tember 26th and 27th, an outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on all who shall gather at the meetings, such as took 

place in Jerusalem as the one hundred and 
another twenty were “all with one accord in one 

PENTECOST, I . 3^nd it shall be 

with us as it was with them— a mighty revival shall begin 
in the neighbourhood around us that shall sw'eep hundreds 
into the Kingdom of God. God grant that it may be so, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

I remain. 

Your affectionate pastor and friend. 


August, 1897. 


(b) Primitive Methodists, 

The following specimens of a series of appeals are 
characteristic in their heartiness and brightness of 
expression. They appear boldly printed on the 
first page of a little chapel magazine of four pages, 
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a monthly issue of which in this form was maintained 
for a long period : — 


The Welcome. 

July, 1897. Circulation 5000. 

Primitive Methodist Chapel, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ S.W. 

Preaching services, Sundays ii a.m. and 6.30 p*m. 

Tuesday, 7.30 p.m. Sunday school, 10 a.m. and 2.45 p.m. 

Band of Hope, Wednesday at 7. Y. P, S, C. Endeavour, 

Friday at 7. Rev. * ^ ^ ^ Minister. 

Welcome ! Welcome ! Welcome ! 

If you know yourself a sinner, and long to be relieved of 
your burthen — Welcome. Christ Jesus came 

into the world to save sinners.'’ — i Tim. i. 15. 

If you are a child of God longing for fuller salvation — 
Welcome. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness : for they shall be 
filled."* — Matt. v. 6. 

If you want opportunities to work for the God you love 
^Welcome. ‘‘The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few."— Matt. ix. 37. 

If you are careless and have no desire whatever for either 
God or His house — Welcome. “When they 

shall say Peace and Safety; then sudden destruc- 
tion Cometh upon them." — i Thess. v. 3. 

** Old friends and new, tried friends and true, 

Welcome, welcome, all of you.” 


Other examples follow ; each being preceded by the 
particulars as to services, &c. : — 

Who? What? When? 

W'ho is wanted ? 

name, age, or character.— 
Thou art the man ." — z Sam. xii. 7. 

W hat am I wanted for ? 

SALVA'noN, To become a pardoned sinner, a child of 
God, and heir of heaven. “ The Grace of God 
wnich brmgeth salvation hath appeared unto all 
men.”— Titus ii. ii. 
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When am I wanted ? 

Now. This instant. As you sit or stand and read. — 
. “ Behold, now is the accepted time.” — 2 Cor. 


VI. 2. 


“ Ah ! do not of my goodness doubt 
My saving grace for all is free ; 

I will in no wise cast him out, 

That comes a sinner unto Me ; 

I can to none myself deny. 

Why, sinners, will ye perish, why ? ” 


You, Yourself. 

You are the very person whom a loving Saviour gave His 
life to redeem. 

You, if unsaved, are in pressing need of the benefits 
procured by His death. 

You can get peace and satisfaction from no other source. 

You will meet with the heartiest of welcome when you 
apply to Him for salvation. 

You will find the grandest adaptation between His gifts 
and your needs. 

You will find in Him the friend and companion you need 
to “ divide your sorrows and double your joys.” 

You will be eventually handed on to a glorious immor- 
tality in His presence. 


What do you want? 

Friendship? “Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
I command you.” — John xv. 14. 

Wisdom ? “ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not ; and it shall be given him.” — James i. 5. 

Defence ? “ In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence ; 

and His people shall have a place of refuge ."- — • 
Prov. xiv. 26. 

Strength ? “ He giveth power to the faint ; and to them 
that have no might. He increaseth — 

Isaiah xl. 29. 
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V ICTGRY ? “ Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 

through our Lord Jesus Christ.” — i Cor. xv. 57. 

“ 3Sy God shall supply all your need.^’— Phil. iv. 19. 

Which is best ? 

W-hen the burthens of life are many, painful and heavy, 
is it best to bear them alone or to have God’s 
help ? 

H-aving corrupt and vicious natural tendencies, is it best 
to give them the control of life, or to place them 
under the restraints of Divine Grace ? 

I-n doing conflict with the Devil, is it desirable to fight 
single-handed or to have the assurance that God 
is on your side ? 

C-oming into contact with affliction and bodily weakness, 
is it not an advantage to have the sympathy of 
One known to be touched with the feeling of 
human infirmity, rather than to be helpless, 
friendless, and forlorn ? 

H-aving dying experiences to face, will it not mitigate the 
terrors of the tomb to consciously know yourself 
to be the child of God and heir of heaven rather 
than to be cast away in the darkness and fury of 
Divine wrath? 

Your answer, please. 


Hark ! a knock ! 

“ Behold, I stand at the door, and knock.” 
• 1 ^ • • • 

— Rev. 111. 20. 

I am the way, the tndh, and the life : no 
man cometh unto the Father but by 
Me.” — John xiv. 6. 

If any man hear My voice, and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with Me.” — Rev. iii. 20. 
The Kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness, peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” — Rom. xiv. 17. 

“ Come quickly in, Thou heavenly guest, nor ever hence remove; 

But sup with us, and let the feast be everlasting love." 


Who^s 
there ? 

Who 

are You? 

What do 
You want ? 

What have 
you to give? 
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Wireless Telegraphy. 

Simplicity. “ Call upon Me in the day of trouble : I will 
deliver thee, and thou slialt glorify Me. — 
JPss.lin 1 ^5* 

Sieed. “ Before they call, I will answer : and while they 
^ are speaking, I will hear.” — Isaiah Ixv. 24. 

Accuracv. “Your Father knoweth what things ye have 
^ need of, before ye ask Him.”-Matt. vi. 8. 

Access. “ Let us therefore come boldly to the throne of 
c^race, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need.”— Heb. iv. 16, 


*' Oh what peace we often forfeit ! Oh, what needless pain we bear 1 
All 'because we do not carry everything to God in prayer. 
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§ 5 

PRESBYTERIANS 


1 . PRINCIPLES, CONSTITUTION, AND OFFICE-HOLDERS 

_ (a) The Presbyterian system of Church Government derive.: it= ,iict,'rrt 
ive name from the Greek word ■■ Presbuteros,” which sign fies eS' 

fonoli?-“^ may be^rtly stated as 

Doctrine— 1. Its Doctrines are Trinitarian and Evangelical Droclaimir„r 
Ihe HdrSpirft.^^‘^'"’ by the Son, and RegeLration by 

beclfMeSbe?s^nlVco^SS^ ^ 

Government— -11, Its Government is representative in character. 

£Z^5f5-~i. The Elders of each Congregation constitute the Sniritual 

UiTsacraSnts diL^ented °^Tr Congregation are administered and 
me sacraments dispensed. Tins Court is termed the Session and 

by the Minister, who is styled Moderator. ' 

Office of Elder— 2 . Elders are elected to ofai by the Members in full 

communion with the Church, but after ordiLtion theTMd thefr 

spiritual orders for life or till they are deposed. ^ 

Junsdichmc—^. Members of the Congregation are subject to the Session 
The Minister is^ elected by the Members of the Congregaliof bS 

f ' ^“^“ accountable to, the Presbytery. 

J vesbytery 4 The Minister and one Representative Elder from each of 
a group of neighbounng Congregations constitute a Presbytery - and 
the assembled Presbyteries constitute the Supreme Court of the 

soSrc^L°nL£ 

^&iiie^on”above1?‘“^ “ ^PP®al 

Deacons' Couri—t. The financial and secular affairs of each Congregation 
are entrusted either to a Court of Deacons, who are ordained^t?office 
for life, or to a Congregational Committee, the Members of which are 

authoritjS SpStuarCourr’" supervision and 

nurnte^ 5 ffleformed government adopted by the greater 

ness in France rPTmanT? w ^ 5 prevails m more or less complete- 
thP Wnrth^f ?’ Holland, Switzerland, Wales, Scotland, and 

b® bforth ^ Irelai^, as well as in the United States, Canada Australia 
nnd oAer British Colonies. The total number of Presbyterian Con’ 

£vfn ‘Sinteus^lS’^i'^n “®P“®®®“‘i“g a membership of over 

° r>^ 1 \ population of over ninety millions. 

the largest eccles?astiLTtamiis“ofthe cl^S 

■Order. * authoritative Manual of Procedure is the ■■ Book of 
The Presbytery of London has been divided into two-London (North), 
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and London (South). The Presbytery of London (North), which consists 
of fifty-two Congregations, including Notting Hill, meets at the College, 
Queen’s Square, Guilford Street, W.C., at five o’clock on the second 
Tuesday of each month. The meetings are open to the public. — {From 
Church Year Book.) 

{b) Church Calendar. 

Weekly Meetings in ChurciL or Lecture Hall, 

Sunday — ^10 a.m., Bible Study Circle ; 10.30 a.m., Prayer Meeting ; ii a.m., 
Public Service ; 3.15 p.m., Children’s Service ,* 3.30 p.m., Young 
Women’s Bible-class ; 6.30 p.m., Prayer Meeting ; 7 p.m., Public 
Service. 

Monday— ‘S.i 5 p.m., Literary Society (Oct.— March). 

*Thursday—S p.m., Public Service ; 9 p.m., Choir Practice. 

Thursday — 3 p.m., Young Ladies’ Bible Reading. 

Friday— Z.is p.m., Christian Endeavour Society. 

Monthly Meetings in Church or Lecture Hall. 

Last Tuesday of Month — Foreign Missionary Association. 

* First Thursday — 9 p.m.. Deacons' Court. 

*Last Thursday— g p.m.. Session. 

Third Thursday — 12 noon, Missionary Prayer Meeting. 

First Friday — 6 p.m., Mission Band. 

Seco7id Friday— 11 a.m., Ladies’ Benevolent Association. 

Last Friday — 8 p.m.. Prayer Meeting and Conference. 

Weekly Meetings in * ^ ^ * Hall. 

Sunday—-^ p.m., Sunday School ; 8.15 p'.m., Evangelistic Service. 

Monday — 2.30 p.m., Mothers’ Meeting. 

Tuesday— y p.m., Band of Hope ; 8 p.m.. Temperance Meeting. 

Wednesday — 8 p.m.. Service for the People. 

Thursday— p.m., Prayer Meeting (in Upper Vestry). 

Weekly Meetings in * * * * Board School. 

Sunday— a.m., Sunday School; 3 p.m., Sunday School; 7 p.m., 
Children’s Service. 

Office-Bearers. 

Minister — Rev. * ^ * ^ *^ ^ 

Elders, eleven ; Deacons, six. 

Officials of Session and Deacons’ Court. 

Session Clerk. 

Clerk of Deacons’ Court. 

General Congregational Treasurer. 

Treasurer for Sustentation Fund. 

Treasurer for Pew Rents. 

Treasurer for Church Schemes. 

Treasurer for ^^ * ^ * * * Hall. 

Editor of " Messenger “ Supplement. 

Organist. 

London City Missionary. 

Church Officer. 


♦After April aofli these Meetings will be held as previously on 
Wednesday instead of Thursday evening. 

VII « 15 
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Standing: Committees of Deacons’ Court. 

Elected annually in December. 

Eacli composed of Convener, one or more Elders, and one or more 

Deacons. 


Church Buildings Committee 
[five] ; 

Church Arrangements Com- 
mittee [five] ; 

Seat-Letting Committee [four] ; 

SuSTENTATION FUND COMMITTEE 

[four] ; 


Church Schemes’ Committee 
[ four] ; 

Communion Fund Committee 
[five] ; 

Church Praise Committee [six] ; 
Finance Committee [six] ; 

Hall Committee [five]. — 
{From Church Year Book.) 


2. EXTRACTS FROM SESSIONS’ REPORTS 

{a) During this period {i.e., the sixty years of Her 
Majesty’s reign) there has been a wonderful awakening of 
the Churches, and through them the conscience of the 
nation, to their responsibilities to the people, and 
especially the poorer classes of the population constantly 
increasing around us. Differences remain between 
Churches and parties in the State, but all have been 
united, whether as Christians or citizens, to redeem past 
negligences and forward every enterprise to remove 
ignorance, disease and poverty. 

Although the work seems to expand the more we survey 
it, yet the record of these past years is well calculated to 
inspire us to increased and sustained efforts in the 

years to come So various are the necessities 

and conditions to be met that our agencies increase 

at all the centres of work As the Church is 

the main stem of all these branches of work, success 
depends (under the Divine aid) on the energy and 
sympathy of the members and the inspiration that 

accompanies the ministry of the Word amongst us 

At no time in the history of our Church have all the 
conditions of a successful pastorate been more evident, 
and at no time have our Christian agencies been in 
a more healthy state than now . — {From an Anmcal Report) 

(b) Having laid before you the principal outstanding 
facts connected with the congregation during the past 
year, the Sessions are very thankful that the retrospect 
has confirmed the correctness of their expectation 

expressed a year ago, as far at least as regards numerical 
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revival ; the membership has increased, and the attend- 
Mce at the observance of the Lord’s Supper has increased, 
i u6 Sessions 3.16 3W3re tli3t these mid other si°^ns of 
adyancement do not necessarily include or accompany 
spiritual development, but they know that there exists in 
our midst a spirit of loyalty and devotion to our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ, and to His cause, which cannot but 
tend for good in the future of this congregation. The 
Sessions desire, in humble dependence on Divine aid, to 
foster this spirit by every means in their power, and to 
this end they ask your earnest and constant prayers that 
the preaching of the Gospel, which is so faithfully pro- 
claimed from the pulpit of this church from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, may be owned and blessed by the Divine spirit 
to the saving of many souls, and the up-building and 
establishing of believers in their most holy faith, and may 
the Lord grant that this Church may be a great spiritual 
force, having in the heart of it the hastening of His 
kingdom, {From the Report of a middle-class Church.) 

[c) The success of a congregation, in the best sense, 
depends as much upon well filled pews as upon an ably 
filled pulpit. We have the latter; let us also have the 
former 

The desirability of holding a series of special Evangelistic 
services in the church has several times been discussed by 
the Session, but up to the present time difficulties have 
presented themselves which the Session have been unable 
to overcome. The matter will not be lost sight of, should 
favourable circumstances and a suitable evangelist present 
themselves. They feel, however, that the stated ordinances 
of the Lord^s house, and the consecration of the members 
of the church to His service, are more to be relied on for 
the advancement of His Kingdom than any special eiforts, 
which are mainly attended by Christian people, and are 
often transitory and evanescent in their results. The chief 
object of special services is to draw in those who are 
outside the pale of the Christian Church, and the Session 
feel that if each member of this congregation were to 
make it his or her business, as it undoubtedly is their 
privilege, to invite those among whom they reside and 
who are known not to attend any place of worship, to 
come with them to this house of God, where the Gospel • 
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is preached in all its pureness and simplicity, the results 
would be far beyond any that have been recorded from 
special services which have been held in the past. — {From 
the Report of a middle-class Church.) 

(d) The key-note must be one of praise and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for the measure of blessing and 
success which has follov/ed the faithful and zealous 
labours of our beloved minister and the united efforts of 
the office-bearers and workers. This has been seen in 
their earnest endeavour to extend the cause and kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in the neighbour- 
hood where our lot is cast 

We have great reason to praise God for the wondrous 
way in which He has led us and blessed us during the 
past twenty-two years of our history as a Church and of 
our pastor^s ministry among us ; and now let us pray that 
we may all be filled afresh with the Holy Ghost, so that 
this coming year may find us giving even more time and 
means to advance the prosperity of the Church we love, 
and thus helping forward even more earnestly the cause 
of our Blessed Redeemer. 

Let us also remember our minister’s motto for this 
new year — “ Have faith in God,” and let us, moi'eover, put 
these words of Jesus into practice in all our efforts to win 
souls and to glorify Him. Then His pillar of cloud will 
still be with us, in guiding, protecting and prospering all 
the agencies of the Church and all the activities of the 
congregation. — (From the Report of a working-class Church.) 

3. PASTOR AND PEOPLE 

(a) Extracts from a minister's notes on the report^ in the 
form of a letter to his people^ mainly of congratulation. 

Our annual report will amply repay study ; it witnesses 
to continued progress — spiritual, numerical, financial. We 
have applied the pruning-knife severely to our roll of 
membership, and yet it shows very gratifying growth ; the 
generosity ojf past years is more than maintained, and the 
audiences on the Sabbath are as large as ever. To those 
who desire more fruit, we would say, good trees first 
■ make wood, and our roots are healthy and strong 

- c 
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_ There is nothing more noteworthy than the decided 
improvement in the missionary spirit of the congregation, 
a spirit which the Missionary Association, through its 
committee with its two energetic secretaries, has studiously 
fostered. For myself, I am bound to say that the work 
involved in preparing addresses of a purely mission 
character has its own reward. As I have grown in 
knowledge of mission work, I can honestly testify that 
I have had my sympathies with it greatly enlarged. 

New and old undertahings. 

We seem to have a rare faculty, not only of initiating 
new and much-needed enterprises, but also of so planting 
them in the soil of opportunity that their success is 
assured from the first day 

The work of the Spirit. 

Others will speak of finance; I am compelled by 

gracious necessity to speak of the work of the Spirit. 
Especially during the past year I have been blessed 
with the confidence of many, have been favoured in oral 
and written communications, with records of re-birth, 
growth, rich experiences, the power of the Word, the 
leavening of Christian influences. The river w^hose 
"'streams make glad the City of God” has broadened 
and deepened ; the snows of Lebanon have melted and 
have added to its volume. “ God has made us exceeding 

glad with His countenance ” Many a glorious 

conference I have had in private with souls inquiring 
the way to God. The people have either become more 
appreciative, or I have been better guided in my utter- 
ances, or both. I desire particularly to emphasise the 
fact, that I have been cheered more than ever in my 
life, with letters full of gratitude for the helping and 
soothing Word. Perhaps it is the Lord’s reward for 
keeping the one Mediator, the Man Christ Jesus, ever 
before the people, and between them and me. 

(h) Circular letter from a Preshyterian minister. 

Dear Friend, — Of the many facts which cause us 
grave anxiety, the saddest is the open neglect of the 
Lord’s Day. There is a disposition to treat it as the 
holiday of tiie vjeek, a day for public meeting and carnival! 
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To judge by conduct, we might conclude men had lost 
faith in God, and Atheism was rampant. Personal 
religion is the foundation of self-respect. Reverence for 
God is the spring of reverence for man. If a person 
openly neglects the Lord’s house and Divine worship, 
I am not surprised whatever happens. He has lost the 
keystone of character, and he will break up. Religion 
is the secret source of brotherhood, philanthrop}^, and 
progress. If 3'Ou give up your public religious life, there 
will not be much left. 

Yours sincerely, 


(c) Extract from letter prefixed to the annual report. 

We are united as a part of Christ’s Holy Church, as 
members of the Pi'esbyterian Church of England, in 
a sanctuar}^ of many sacred memories, which, at the 
least, we ought not to shame; and, above all, we are 
united as personal believers in the Lord Jesus, whose 
solemn dutv it is to lead others to His truth, and to 
aid one another in the way of righteousness. There is 
a great trust in which the humblest among us can bear 
their part — a trust, indeed, which none of us dare refuse. 
I earnestly plead, therefore, for the more intelligent and 
sjTOpathetic knowledge of our work which this handbook 
can supply. And as the outcome of this, and of an 
ever deepening spiritual life, I pray and look for a real 
and individual sense of responsibility, and for such loyal 
and unflagging service on your part in the kingdom of 
God, as shall not weary nor slacken until the Master 
calls you to His rest, or the world is won for Christ. 
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§ 6 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, UNITARIANS, AND 

OTHERS 


I. SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


Aims and Methods of Adult Schools. 

The name “ Adult School ” does not quite explain itself. 
Some think it refers to a purely educational institution 
for working men, not understanding the essentially 
religious character of the schools. Others fancy that it 
is only a new kind of Bible class. Now, though adult 
schools are too full of life and growth to be capable of 
exact definition, they are much more than either simple 
educational or Bible classes. We shall not be far wrong 
in describing them as co-operative religious societies, 
carried on and controlled by their own members. 

This is an age of co-operation. The principle underlies 
trades unions, co-operative stores, sick benefit clubs, 
benefit building societies, mutual assurance societies, and 
many other modern institutions. Christian co-operation 
is known to us under its beautiful name of Brotherhood . 
True brotherhood, in all that it means of love and help 
and of independent and yet harmonious working together 
for great ends, is the noblest as it is the simplest basis for 
practical Christian work. 

In some of the thickly peopled districts of London or 
in the great manufacturing towns of the Midlands or the 
North you may learn, by a personal visit, something of 
the spiritual power and practical help which centres in an 
adult school. The men who crowd the classes spend 
their lives in toil and daily care. They come because 
they love the school; because it gives them a lift up for 
the week ; because they want to help each other on. 
The school has been the making of them, and they feel 
that on them depends its success. Thje warrn hand- 
shake, the heart sympathy, the willingness to visit and 
to help one another are the best proofs that the meaning 
of brotherly love is understood. 

And what sort of men does the adult school turn out? 


Men who have had brought home to their hearts thi 
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direct responsibility involved in our brotherhood to one 
another will not be idlers. The aims and methods of the 
school make it a manufactorj' of Christian workers. 
God’s love is received as a living influence that produces 
the active energy of loving work for Him. Each one 
feels his share of responsibility, his share in the work. 
There is no place for spiritual paupers. The school 
appeals to the_ independent minds of our artisans because 
they feel that it will be what they and their mates make it. 

So grand an instrument for social and religious progress 
and for breaking down the barrier between rich and poor 
and between class and class needs only to be known in 
order to be made use of. Earnest minds in all our 
Churches are longing to find a means for brinefinef them- 
selves into touch with working men. They^know the 
futility of all attempts which pauperize or patronize, and 
beginning to find that an adult school is a platform 
upon which the principles of Christ can bind together 

men of all classes and circumstances into a living- brother- 
hood. 

The Essential Principles of Success, 

What, then, are the essential principles of success? 
They may be shortly stated as follows : — 

1. A spirit of mutual love and sympathy. 

2 . The school must be an independent institution. Its 

basis must be unsectarian and it should not be 
carried on as the branch of any sect or society. 
Unsectarian premises are preferable but not indis- 
pensable, and provided this basis is strictly adhered 
to there can be little objection to the premises of 
some particular sect or society being made use of. 

3 . All sorts and conditions of men should be equally 

welcorne to join the school, without any profession 
of religious belief being required. 

The school should be based upon individual respon- 
sibility. Every member should have a voice in its 
management, and should thus feel that he has 
a part m promoting its welfare. 

5- The various branches of the school work should be 
kept subordinate to its central point — the reverent 
study of the Bible in a class where every member 
IS free to take part. 
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6. A portion of the time should be given to writing, &c. 
[After the opening of the school, the classes separate 

for the writing period, which lasts according to 
circumstances, from twenty minutes to half an 
hour. It is an essential feature of an adult school.] 

7. The school should meet on Sunday at an hour 

which will not interfere with the services in the 
neighbouring churches or chapels, opening and 
closing punctually. 

8. The adult classes should be confined to members 

above a certain age. Seventeen or eighteen is 
a suitable limit to fix. — {From a Pamphlet published 
for the London Adult School Union.) 


2 . UNITARIANS 

(a) Services and Meetings. 

♦ ♦ * * * Mission and CRapel. 

“ For the worship of God and the service of man.” 

Sunday Services, March., 1899. 

Morning Subjects (ii a.m.) — March 5th, “ Poetry and Religion.” March 
I2th, “ Truth and Error.” March 19th, ” Idols» New and Old.” March 
26th, “ The Palm-strewn Way.” 

Evening Subjects (7 p.m.) — March 5th, “A Church for the People.’* 
March 12th, “Are we Saved?” March igth, “ASmithfield Burning.” 
March 29th, “ What is Salvation ? ” 

Weekly Calendar. 

Sunday — Services, ii a.m. and 7 p.m. ; Sunday School, 10 a.m. and 

3 p.m. ; Minister’s Class, 3 p.m., in the Church Parlour ; Children’s Penny 
Bank, 2.45 p.m. ; Library, 4 p.m. ; Teachers’ Tea and Conference, 
Monthly, 4.30 p.m. 

Monday — Provident Bank, 10 a.m. to i p.m. ; Mothers’ Meeting, 2.30 to 

4 p.m. ; Social Literary Union, * * ♦ * * Temperance Society, alternate 
Mondays, 8.15 p.m, ; * * * * * Mutual Benefit Society, monthly, 8 p.m, 

Tuesday — Young Women’s Club, 7.30 p.m. 

Wednesday — Children’s Happy Evenings, 6.30 to 8 p.m. ; Helpers* 
Society, 8 to 10 p.m. 

Thursday — Boys’ Brigade, 7,30 to g.3op.m, (Recruit Drill, 7 p.m.). 

Friday — Band of Hope, 7 p.m. ; Band of Mercy, monthly, 7 p.m. ; Church 
Choir, 8 to 9.30 p.m. ; Free Legal Advice (by Lawyers), 8 to 9.30 p.m, 
(Church Parlour). 

Saturday — Ambulance Class (Boys’), 6.30 to 7.30 p.m'?; Happy Evenings 
for Working Men and Women, 8 to 9.45 p.m. 

Notices. — The Annual Meeting will be held on Tuesday, March 21st. 
Tea at 7 p.m. Chair to be taken at 8 p.m. 

Children’s Quarterly Service on Easter Sunday morning, April 2nd, at 
II o’clock — “ The Spring-time of Life.” 

This Church i% licensed for Marriages. 
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(b) Principles of Unitar lanism. 

We hold that there may be union for worship and 
fellowship without uniformity in theological belief. 

We strive to apply this principle constantly in our 
whole Church system and congregational life. 

There is no authority amongst us empowered to pre- 
scribe what belief shall be held either by ministers or 
people. 

^ Full membership may be enjoyed without participation 
in any special rite either on enti-ance or afterwards. 

Our Church is an open society for free and unfettered 
thought, and for mutual help and stimulus in religion. 

We keep no reserve in speaking what we believe to be 
true concerning religious questions, but we think less of 
particular opinions upon these subjects than of the spirit 
and temper in which they are approached. 

Any who are in sympathy with these principles of 
worship and congregational union are invited to join us. — 
{From a Chapel Leaflet.) 


3 . ETHICAL RELIGION 

♦ Ethical Society. 

Object of the Society. 

“The object of the Society is the cultivation of a rational religious 
sentiment, the study of ethical principles, and the promotion of human 
welfare, in harmony with advancing knowledge.” 

February, 1903. 

'The following Discourses will be delivered on Sunday morning. Service heghinivg 

at II. 15. 

February isi — “The History of Spiritualism.” Anthems: i. “Wake! 
for the Sun has scattered into flight” (Persian Garden) {Lehmanii) ; 

** ! for the day is passing ” Hymns: No. 93. “All before 

us lies the way “ ; No. ii. “ How happy is he born and taught.” 

February Sth — "The Dangers of a State Ethical Church.” Anthems: 
i. * Never from lips of cunning fell ” (No. 221) [Trousselle) j 2. “ One morn 

** (Paradise and the Peri) (Schtmann). Hymns: No. 86. 
“ The place of worship is not bound ” ; No. 123. “ There is no wind but 
soweth seeds." 

February i^th — “ In Tune with the Infinite.” Anthems : i. “ Benedictus 
qui venit ” ; 2. “My hope is in the everlasting” (Daughter of 

J aims) (Stainer). Hymns: No. 52. “Ope, ope, my soul"; No. 103. “I 
hear it often in the dark." r r j j 

Febryy 22nd— “The Mystery of Evil.” Anthems: i. “O Salutaris 
^stia (Coronation Mass) (Cherubini)-, 2. “The Asra " (Rubinstein). 

Hymns . No. 40. “ Sow in the morn thy seed " ; No. 92. “ Oh sometimes 
glimpses on my sight.” 
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Sultddy School Tli6 children meet in the chapel every Sunday rn.oriQ’ri'^ 
at II. 15, and their lesson is given in the class-room during the discouWe* 
Members and friends wishing their children to attend the school are 
requested to communicate with the Superintendent. 

February ist. Mr. * * =*= =»« * *' Living London.’* 

,, 8th. Mrs. ^ 

„ 15th. Miss * ^ “The Brownies.’* 

,, 22nd. Mr. “The Hand.” 

Visitors bringing children to the Sunday morning services are cordiallv 
invited to allow them to attend the children’s lesson. 

The chapel is licensed for Marriages. 

Arrangements can be made for the conduct of Funeral Services on 
application to the Secretary. 

Membershii>--** 'PevQons paying for sittings in the Society’s place of 
meeting for the time being are thereby constituted members of the Society. 
Members who are twenty-one years of age and upwards, whose names- 
have been twelve months upon the register, and whose subscriptions for 
the previous quarter have been paid, shall be qualified to vote and to hold 
office .” — Extract from the Rules. 

Associates — Persons residing at a distance, and who are unable to attend 
the services regularly, may become Associates of the Society upon pay- 
ment of an annual subscription of 5s, with the privilege of receiving all the 
current publications of the Society. 

Sunday Afternoon Free Lectures — The course of lectures on *' the Political 
Systems of the World ” will be continued as follows : — 

February ist. “ Afghanistan ” (with lantern illustrations). 

,, Sth. “ Bulgaria.” 

„ 15th. ” Paraguay ” (with lantern illustrations). 

,, 22nd. “Montenegro.” 

An Organ Recital will be given each afternoon, from 3.30 to 4 o’cloch. 
All seats free, no collection. Doors open at 3.30, lecture at 4 o’clock. 

Tuesday Evening Lectures — A course of five lectures on “France and 
French jLiterature ” is being arranged. The first lecture will be given on 
Tuesday, February 24th, 7.30 p.ni. Subject : “ Joan of Arc and the Valley 
of the Loire.” 

The lectures on March 3rd and loth will be on French Literature. 
Admission free. 

Discussion Society^ Meetings will be held on the second Wednesday in 
each month : 

February nth- Subject: “Tolstoy’s Religion.” 

Monthly Soirees — The next Soiree will be held on February 2nd . . . . • 
Tickets, 6^^ each. 

Sunday Popular Co7icerts — The Seventeenth Season will be continued 
every Sunday evening until further notice. 

[These concerts are mainly instrumental and attract crowded 
audiences.' The programme for the month includes selections 
from Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, Brahms, Wagner, &c. Admission 
is free, with collection.} 

Orchestral Society — The Sixth Season will be continued on Friday evenings^ 
when practices are held from 7.45 to 9.45. 

Leftdmg Library — The Lending Library is open free to members 01 the 
Society and season-ticket holders on Sunday mornings before and 
the services. Associates and non-members of the Society may under 
certain conditions be granted the use of the Library. Subscriptions 
towards the purchase and repair of books are invited, iLeane. .\ 
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4 . ENGLISH POSITIVIST COMMITTEE 

I. The following were the special commemorations for the year • 

>nuary i. “ The Day of Humanity.” ^ * 

September 5th. “Anniversary of Auguste Comte.” 

December 31st. “ Day of all the Dead.” 

follows addresses have been continued on Sunday, as 

January. “ The British Empire.” 

January 6th. “ The Meaning of Empire.” 

,, 13th. “ Canada and Australia.” 

,, 20th. “India.” 

M 27th. “ South Africa.” 

conttSs'io Xe *eir 

February 3rd. “Goethe.” 

M loth. “Carlyle.” 

„ 17th. “Tolstoi.” 

•» 24th. “Comte.” 

March S^'d, loth. “ The Fundamental Facts of Positivism.” 

March 17th, 24th, “ Science in the Nineteenth Century.” 

March 31st. “ Social Peace.” ^ 

in Oct<^er and November.— “ Social, Political/and 
ixeiigious Problems of the Day.” 

December ist.-” Tycho Brahe, and Early Astronomy.” 

History of Sociology and Morals.” 
Dec_mber 22 nd.—” Conference of Positivist and Ethical Societies.” 

scene? ^’^Igrimages were made to historic 

scenes and collections ; and addresses given 

extent 

except December. The following are the subjects discussed *— 

January 25th.-“ English Positivist Organization.” 

February 22nd.— “ The Crown.” 

March 29th. — “Moral Instruction in Schools.” 

Apnl 26th. — “ The French Associations Bill.” 

Burnings and Press Prosecutions in South 

June 2Sth.— “Russia.” 

July 26th. — “ The Housing Question.” 

August 30th. “ Pro-Boers and Imperialists.” 

September 27th.— “ The Relations of Positivists with Christians 
Freethinkers, and Socialists.” ^xuii^uans, 

October 25th.— “ Recent Trade-Union Questions.” 

November 29th, — “ Positivist Organization.” 

Social meetings with tea and music were held on the second 

f Sunday! Decern 
Societies’ dfsmOSnn'”®^ Z 12'^ by seven Ethical 

detoes^anTffiwer “^^etings, club nights, 

boS!jfa^So?4^ thrL&“' 

relig 5 urand*DlbHc^?e?l?-“''‘P'®" ““ Positivist Movement to make all 
choose to arrpm if n gratuitous, to offer education to all who 

out the Xi^rphL^of 
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§ 7 

NONCONFORMIST JOINT ACTION 

(a) Free Church Councils : An Invitation. 

The following invitation was issued on behalf of a 
Council that had as president a minister of_ somewhat 
exceptional liberality and enlightenment of view, mid is 
signed by him. The list of Churches uniting in the 
invitation comprised Congregationalism (14), Baptists 
(S'), Wesleyans (4), Primitive Methodists (4),_ Presby- 
terians (2), United Methodists _(i), Methodist New 
Connexion (i), and Society of Friends (i) . 

Dear Friend —If you are not already in the habit o£_ attending a place 
of worMc we give you a hearty invitation to the services at any one of 
fhe * Churches named in the list on the other side. 

Manv of these Churches have recently formed themselves into a Couimil 
for mumal fellowship and united work, and one of their first acts is to offer 
a hSirtv welcome to any of their neighbours who are not associated with 
anv Church We have found for ourselves the greatest help pd mspir^ion 
fo7lifeln the public worship of God, and we earnestly desire that others 
ihould Sare w^th us that which we have found of so great value We have 
Ivpd nnoriundav loth October, as a day upon which we should unitedly 
thifheS invitation to all our neighbour^ and we assure you of 

o oi'rtrprp welcome at any of our services on tnat day. , , . . 

Manv whom this invitation will reach were once m the habit of attending 
r,nM WvOTshS but have allowed the habit to cease ; in their case we a^eal 
?o dd rnd sacred memories. Many have children whom they love, and or 
thev desire to do the best they can : to them the religious life which 
^ as^ocS with the worship of God offers the greatest possible help. 
All havt siS and wants and duties, in the midst of which there is conhnual 
need of Divine pity and strength, and our only desire is to help oth^s to 
realize in the Christian Faith that which we have found so full of comfort 

and inspiration to O'trs . nffArtionatelv invite you to be with us at one 

o.’S.f S53. ” sSS S'SSS, 70 . of . 

welcome from the entire congregation Council, 

On bebulf ot tne s»! * ♦ ♦ Pfssidsut^ 

(h) Simultaneous Free Church Mission. _ . , , 

The mission to which the following circular letter 
refers was held early in 1901, first for ten days in 
London, and afterwards in the provinces, r 

National Couwil of the Evangelical Free Churches. 

Sdl r the Evangelical Free 
The Committee of the Natio^l Council o we g profound 

Churches, at its last meeting of the Century, reamrms p 


C 
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conviction that the Churches have been impelled by the Divine Spirit 
to seek that full union and co-operation which the Council was called mto 
being to promote ; and expresses its heartfelt gratitude for the guidance of 

fceen^enSikd to Church, in what the Council has 

1 T^® inipressed with the solemnity of the work which lies 

before the Council in the Twentieth Century Simultaneous Mission, and 

greeting to the Churches which are taking part in it. 
The Mission IS intended to be a great effort to bring home the reality of 

■f'®, “’latitude of t^ English people, for whose salvation God 
as putting an urgent desire into His servants’ hearts. 

Pre-eminently the Mission must be a preaching of the Gospel. 

* ^ Deity of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, 

involves both His divine authority to forgive sins, and His divine grace in 

•^weffil and tender clurches 

41^ Christ’s sacrifice, and the reality of His atonement for 

t - sms of the whole world, will prove again an appeal to which the hearts 
and consciences of quickened sinners will responcf. 

habitual reliance on the inspiration 
and help of t^he Holy Spirit was a conspicuous note of the Evangelical 
Revival of earnestly the need of the same 

lenance on the part of the Churches engaging in the mission. The wisdom 
aud tenderness and faith which are required to deal with human souls in 
aJ ^^rieties of spiritud warit, can only be supplied by the Holy Ghost, 
the Comforter, whom the living Lord of the Churches still sends forth to 
luspire and sustain His people, as well as to convince the world of sin, and 
righteousness, and judgment. 

It is with a full heart that the Committee thus addresses the Federated 
Churches. It commends them affectionately to God for the supply of all 

themselves and for one 

^nother, that larger blessings than we can ask or think may result from 
their simultaneous endeavour. 

Signed by authority of the Committee, given December 3rd, 1900 : 

Charles H. Kelly, President. 

A. Mackennal, Ex-Pvesident. 

H. Price Hughes, ) „ . » . 

John Clifford, | Presidents. 

J. Monro Gibson, Hon. Secretary. 

T- - __ _ Thomas Law, Organizing Secretary, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. ^ 


(c) The following “ Questions and answers respecting 
tlie forthcoming Simultaneous Mission” are taken 
from a leaflet issued by three churches belono'ins' to 
a London Free Church Council ^ 


g.—IFto is this coming mission ? 

f spej^al effort on the part of all the Free Churches of London 
Kingdom of our Lord in London. 

Q. — Do all the Free Churches unite ? 

Coln~^W Churches associated with the Free Church 

including Congregationalists, Baptists, Friends 
Wesleyans, Piimitive and other Methodists and Presbyterians * 
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O.— But what about our part of the great mission? ^ 

A . — The three churches, *»»*** (Baptist), * * . . 

(Presbyterian), and ***** * (Congregational) are all lo^og 

together in one great united effort to bring the gospel blessing home to their 

neighbours and friends 

g.— Where will the united meetings be held ? 

A . — They will be held in the Congregational Church 

Q.— But is the Mission a Congregational Mission? _ 

No, not at all, but a United Free Church Mission. 

O.— Who is to be the • i. r 

2 * ^ ^ from * * * * *, an honoured mmister ot the 

Moravian Church in that town. , 

g, — Then he is not a Baptist, nor a Presbyterian, nor a Congrega- 

but a Moravian. He loves and serves the same Lord as we do, 

has the same Gospel to preach that all believe. ^ 

g._But is it not strange— this mixing up cf^ denominations^ 

3.— Yes, but we are getting to see that while there is nothing to keep 
us apart, there are many things to unite us all together as brethren in 

g. Surely, then, this is a good sign, is it not — to see Christians coming' 

A. Yes, a very hopeful sign — one full of promise of great bles^ng all 

cur Churches, There is no longer any competition between our Churches, 
but heartiest co-operation in the work of Christ. 

O.— Is not this mission ^ r 

3. —Yes, never in all their history have the Free Churches joined before 
in this manner 

Q.— What results do you expect ? . v ^ j. 

A —We dare not expect small results. ^ That would not be God s way . 
He is waiting to give us large things. Christies wiU be revived, 
iarcrer truth, raised into holier experience. Backsliders will be brou^^ht 
back. The cold and indifferent will be warmed into interest. Sinners mill 

be saved 


(d) Results. , . . 

Our mission at * * - * *' - is just over, to ray own 

intense regret, and, apparently, to the regret of everybody 
else who has had anything to do with it. The outstand- 
ing impression upon all our minds is that the mission has 
been far too short. It is impossible to touch a neighbour- 
hood like ******* in the limited space of ten 
days. Oh, if we could have had a further ten days ! This 

is our chief impression. , t-u 

Now as to what has been accomplished itie 

week-night congregations have been large, but by no 
means overflowing. Sunday night we were, full enough. 
More than one hundred people have taken resolution 
papers ; a number have been into the inquiry room, and 
I have received a number of letters from_ peopk who 
profess to have obtained spiritual awakening. Churcti 
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mcnibcrSj too, scoixi to h3.v6 been considerably blessed 
It is always difficult to speak of spiritual results 
but I think I may say we have had at 
considerable blessing. 

Now as to what has not been accomplished. We have 
scarcely touched the outsiders.’’ Very few genuine 
non-church-goers have visited us. Had the mission 
continued longer I think we might have reached some of 
them. Things were in a glow on Monday evening when 
we had to close, and our congregation was ready to do 
anything. I am absolutely convinced of the necessity 
for MORE TIME in a mission. 

But we must yet solemnly face this grave question— 
How is it that with all our efforts we cannot reach the 

outsiders in any considerable numbers ? VV^e have all 
wondered (so far as is concerned) 

whether the fact of the meetings being held in a highly 
respectable, beautifully upholstered ^ ^ 

church had the effect of frightening away non-church- 
goers ! Had a town hall or a theatre been available 
many of us would have voted for that in preference to 
a church. I hate to write this, for it sounds like treason ; 
but if the people will not come to churches what are we 

to do ? Missionev^s Imby^ssions, Fwm the 

Christian World 



CHAPTER V 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

§ 1 

ASPECTS OF CATHOLICISM IN LONDON 

In London the Roman Catholic Church meets us at 
many points and in very different shapes, and in 
watching its methods we become conscious of the 
persistency and concentration displayed, and of the 
remarkable powers of adaptation characteristic of this 
body. Their exercise extends from high statecraft, 
through the whole range of appeal to intellect and 
emotion which constitutes ‘ the propaganda ’ in 
England, down to every form of guidance and control 
that can be exercised in the interest of religion upon 
men and women of all conditions, the whole system 
being carried to a degree of perfection and stamped 
with a thoroughness which make all the Protestant 
methods seem pinchbeck in comparison. 

Of the extent and degree of the power of this Church 
over her own people there can be no question. There 
is much less nominal adhesion among the Catholics 
than among the Protestants. The same n;ay doubtless 
be said if we compare Protestant Nonconformity with 
the Establishment, for it must nearly always be the case 
that the State Church in any country will contain the 
largest proportion of those who attend for form’s sake 
VII • • 1 6 
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and are at heart indifferent. But the solidity of the 
Roman Catholic Church here not only exceeds, but 
is different in kind from that of the Protestant 
Churches, being based on the exceptional powers vested 
in the priesthood, and confidently exercised by them, 
with the result that their influence in their own sphere, 
whether for good or evil, is much greater than that 
of the clergy or ministers of any Protestant com- 
munity in theirs. 

Numerically the Roman Catholic Church in London 
is not important. Even in the aggregate the numbers 
involved are not large, and, if we exclude the 
Irish and those of foreign blood, are surprisingly 
small. But in order to deal with the various shapes 
which the influence of their religion assumes, I shall 
have to break the subject up and consider the 
action of the Church in relation to each class of its 
people. 

Those whom the different aspects of the action of 
the Church concern are : the poor Irish, who are 
naturally devout ; the poor Italians, v/ho are ignorant, 
superstitious and, for the most part, pious, though 
a few are anarchical and anti-papal ; French and Italians 
of better position, concentrated in Central London, 
upon whom their religion sits very lightly ; and 
a certain number of Germans, who are good Catholics, 
scattered all over London ; then, English Catholic 
families of middle and lower-middle class settled in 
London, or individual Catholics whose work has 
brought them here, also very widely distributed ; 
converts drawn from these classes ; the representatives 
of the old Catholic families, with other people of 
rank, wealth, or fashion ; and, finally, converts of 
this last class. These together form the material 
upon which the Catholic Mission Churches work ; 
while, in addition to the churches, there is a great 
number of conventual and other Catholic institutions 
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in or near London playing an important part in 
various ways.* 

When we speak of the Irish in London v/e include 
those of Irish blood born out of Ireland : be it in 
London or elsewhere. The pressure of poverty and want 
has made these poor people movable, but they are 
very gregarious, and wherever the unskilled labour, 
which is what they have to offer, is in demand, they 
readily form new communities. 

They are, with few exceptions, Catholics, and are 
generally attached to their religion ; are almost 
invariably submissive to its authority when that 
authority can be exerted, and In whatever locality they 
setde themselves a mission church is forthwith estab- 
lished. For the buildings money is obtained from 
outside, collected as required from wealthy Catholics, 
and is very carefully spent. No buildings in London 
devoted to religious purposes are more fully used. 
The priests are accommodated at the presbytery, and 
receive a small allowance for expenses ; the Sisters 
from some neighbouring convent take charge of the 
girls’ school or help to visit the sick, and if charitable 
relief is needed for those in distress special assistance is 
forthcoming; but the necessary expenses of church and 
schools, apart from Government grants to the latter, are 
defrayed from the offerings of the congregation. 

The priests live as poor men among the poor. 
Their food is simple, their clothes are threadbare ; they 
take few holidays. They live from day to day — if they 
have a shilling in their pocket no one in want will ask in 
vain. Abstemious and self-restrained themselves, they 
are yet lenient judges of the frailties that are not sins, and 
of the disorder that is not crime. This kindly gentle- 
ness is after the event ; at the time no one could be 

* In order to avoid raising any question on the right to the title 
'Catholic,* I have, when it seemed requisite, prefixed the qualification 
‘ Roman * ; but in other places the word is used in the conventional and, 
I think, more convenient way, 

vn • 16 * 
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more uncompromising in denunciation or more prompt 
in interference.* It is said that the voice of the priest 
or the presence of the Sister will quell any disorder ; 
but the trouble recurs. I do not go so far as to say 
that the same quarrel breaks out again so soon as 
priest or Sister has gone, but it may be so ; at any rate 
the occasions repeat themselves. Savagery is checked, 
but there is no sign of permanent improvement. 
Drinking and fighting are the ordin3.ry conditions of 
life among many of their flock, and the streets in 
which they dwell show it. 

The care of these rough people, the management of 
the schools and the services of the church, fully occupy 
the time of the priests, and there is no thought of 
propaganda in their work. Every Catholic is supposed 
to be known. Catholics always know each other, and 
in this way the priest may hear of newcomers. If 
strangers from other religious bodies are attracted they 
come of their own accord, and cannot receive much 
special attention. But there is a never-ending struggle 
to prevent lapses among their own people. With them 
to ‘lapse’ is to be indifferent, slack, neglectful of religious 
duties. They rarely deny their own faith or attach 
themselves to some other, and when confronted by it 
they still accept the authority of the priest. The 
tendency to lapse is due to the spirit of the age, which 
it is impossible that Catholics should entirely escape, and 
which becomes an especial danger when Catholics ■ are 
scattered among a non-Catholic population. It is also 
experienced very generally during the period between 
boyhood and manhood. In this the Catholics only 
share the experience of others. Clubs are tried in 


* In regard to thi^3,_ a Congregationalist minister told us that it was in 

quarters that he first realized the power of the 
Catholic Church. *The priest,’ he reported, 'would not hesitate to go 

in thp ^ ^ ^man^out by Uie scruff of the neck, and cane him 

amongst SelowSclS°s““'' ‘ ^ for good 
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order to retain the _ lads, but without much success, 
and the best hope is to catch the young men a^^aln 
a few years later when they marry. It Is in connection 
with this that mixed marriages are regarded as so oreat 
a danger. If a young man who is by birth a Catholic 
marries a Catholic girl, he and she and their children are 
comparatively safe. At every important epoch in their 
lives the priest enters, and the Church plays a strong 
part. But should this young man who has slipped 
out of the fold marry a Protestant, he will almost 
surely be confirmed in indifference, and very likely 
be lost sight of altogether. So, too, a young Catholic 
woman who marries out of the fold, unless her faith 
is strong, is likely to pass into indifference, even if 
she do not drift into some other community. AVhen 
such marriages cannot be avoided, every possible 
advantage is taken, and every use made of the powers 
and prerogatives of the Church, and of the opportuni- 
ties which the occasion offers ; but even so the chances 
of loss, with the tendency of the age towards indifference 
thrown into the scale, are held by most to outweigh 
the gains that may come when the Catholic element in 
a mixed marriage proves the stronger, and is thus able 
to win over the Protestant husband or wife and assure 
to the Church the education of the children. 

The fact that the Irish generally marry amongst 
themselves, and that most Irish are Roman Catholics, 
minimizes the danger of mixed marriages among them, 
and their tendency to congregate in colonies also 
facilitates the work of the priests. There are, however, 
still many complaints of indifference and lapsing. ^ The 
Catholic standard as to the performance of religious 
duty is high, but even with them we 'hear in some 
quarters that among the poor ‘ one third do, another 
third can’t, and the remaining third won’t, ^ attend 
Mass;’ those who * can’t ’being men working on 
Sunday morjiingi or women detained by household 
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duties, and those prevented by illness or physical 
disability of some kind. 

The poor Italians (like the Irish) cling together. 
With the exception of those who act ‘ padrone ’ and 
arrange everything for their compatriots, they speak 
very little English. They never break with their 
native land. Some travel back and forth every year, 
avoiding our cold winter, and all look forward to their 
ultimate return to Italy. They appear to be abjectly 
poor, and are probably oppressed by their padrone, but 
they are accustomed to meagre fare, are extremely 
iiugal and thrifty, and probably save money. Such 
are those who form the staple of the poor Italian 
congregations of the Catholic Church in London. 
The principal colony, as has been described In a 
previous volume, is in the neighbourhood of Saffron 
Idill, and there and elsewhere their religious needs 
a,re cared for by a number of Italian-speaking priests. 

These people are more difficult to reach and to hold 
in 1 eligion than the Irish, with whom religion and 
nationality go hand in hand. .A.S a rule the better 
Catholic the better Irishman, and the better Irishman 
che ^ better Catholic : their priests, being often of 
Irish blood, are at one with the people, and in 
sentiment are even more Irish than they are Catholic. 
Amongst the Irish, rebellious blood turns not against 
both Church and State as in Italy, but against the 
State alone. With the poor Irish the police are 
recognised enemies, against whom the whole street 
Is ready to unite. If in some domestic quarrel the 
priest interferes, they submit ; but let a policeman 
attempt it, and he may be kicked to death. Quarrel- 
some and violent, unrestrained as children, and brutal 
when their passions are loosed, they are yet full 
of natural piety, and the priests who live with them 
and love them ‘can find no harm in them.’ 

Religious feeling lies very dee^ in the Irish 
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character, and contains a singularly small infusion 
of superstition. The Catholic Church understands, 
as no other does, how to distil a pure religious 
essence from the rankest superstition, but with the 
Irish no such alchemy is required. Among Catholics 
they are early Christians. They remind one of the 
Primitive Methodists in their simplicity and their 
freedom alike from intellectual subdeties, emotional 
excitement, or the undercurrents of superstition _ in 
connection with their faith. It is rather as lingering 
remnants of black magic that superstition is found 
among them. Roman Catholic religious miracles, 
which are daily bread in Italy, and a quite inevitable 
outcome of the present pressure of emotion in France, 
which are hoped for in America, and niight happen 
at any time in England, are unneeded, little thought 
of, and comparatively unknown in Ireland. 

Central London has a large foreign population very 
variously and not always creditably ^ employed. 
Although probably baptized into the faith, its members 
are not, as a rule, good Catholics, and the priests, when 
they visit, can feel no confidence in claiming them as 
children of the Church. The priests, like the people, 
come and go. To provide a service likely to attract 
strangers, and to meet converts half^ way ; to^ be 
accessible if called upon, and ready to visit and relieve 
their own poor — sums up the possibilities of action 
open to them. With the foreign population, as with 
the Irish in London, the Catholics seek no Anore 
than to hold their own or regain the lost. Propaganda 
hardly enters at all. 

Like the Italians in Hatton Garden,^ the Trench 
Catholics maintain a church of their ow«. in Sono, and 
at both the beauty of the services secures a large 

c-€- 

The scattered ^ church in 

Whitechapel, w^h which ^ very remark* 
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able and successful club, as has been described in 
a former volume. 

The extremel7 scattered character of the Catholic 
population _ in most parts of London is indicated by 
the great size of most of the mission districts, and it 
must be very difficult for the priests to keep in touch 
with their flocks. Great efforts, however, are made 
to maintain the prescribed mission census in which are 
recorded full particulars of all known Catholic families 
and individuals so far as they can be traced, and the 
priests are further helped by the fact that it is the 
duty of their people to seek them, and in some ways 
also by the smallness of the total numbers with 
which they have to deal. 

^ Catholicism never appears to greater advantage than 
in its relations to its hereditary middle-class members 
who adhere steadily to their religion, drawing from it 
good rules of life and spiritual support at all times, 
and special guidance and help when needed, and in 
^turn giving loyal support to the institutions of their 
Church, in which they feel a natural pride. They may 
not be the keenest of Catholics, they do not all of them 
confession, nor attend IVIass every Sunday j they 
perhaps escape supervision^ by attending occLionally 
elsewhere than at their mission church j and they may 
sometimes even fail to perform their Easter duties. 
But they have no desire whatever to change the old 
religion for a new one. They probably fast with 
habitual regularity, and regard themselves, and may 
fairly be regarded, as good Catholics. If any of them 
mar^ Protestants, the religious position of the Catholic 
husband or wife, and the future of the children will 
be safeguarded as much as is possible, and thoZh 
some individuals may be _ lost to the Church, it is 

perhaps likely that in this class as many will be 
gained. ^ 

Beyond the work involved in ministering to their 
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own people, some churches with a middle-class clientele 
engage in active propaganda, and pursue it with such 
success that converts are even said to form the most 
regular portion of the congregation. The Church 
stands always ready to receive ; almost, one may say, 
expectant. Many come out of mere curiosity, but for 
those who “ seek rest,” the Church is ever on the watch, 
and knows how to gather them gently in her arms. 
Others have already travelled far with the High 
Church, and have reached the point of asking them- 
selves, ‘ Why not Rome ? ’ For these I think the 
door is held less widely open. Some penitence there 
should be. Let them knock. This is so especially 
with such as have held Anglican orders and think to 
join the priesthood of the older Church. 

Propagandist work adds interest and excitement to 
positions that would otherwise be dull and limited 
in scope, and consequently the minds of the priests 
belonging to these middle-class churches are very full 
of it and of the great hopes entertained for the 
conversion of England, 

The reality of the power of the Church of Rome is 
as remarkable with the cultivated classes as with the 
rougher, with the educated as well as with the ignorant, 
with those who have all worldly advantages no less 
than with those who have none. For poor and rich 
alike their religion seems to be their greatest possession. 
True religion, wherever met, brings with it this equality 
before God. Among those of rank, wealth, and 
fashion, whether hereditary Catholics or^ newly won 
converts, their faith enters into, and I think governs, 
their lives to a degree rare among Protestants, One 
cannot mix with them, or enter their plafses of worship, 
or talk with the priests and fathers, or have audience of 
the dignitaries of the Church without being conscious 
of this. All seem to have a common spirit, all to 
be working^ with a common aim ; every institution 
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the Church possesses comes into line, every resource 
is brought into play. To a mere onlooker it is 
interesting, to the actors it must be izitensely so. In 
this upper section of Catholicism in London the propa- 
ganda looms large, and does indeed fill a considerable 
place in the minds of all, but, so far as the two may be 
separated, it is as nothing compared to the thought and 
work given to the general welfare of their people and 
the organization of their Church. 


§ 2 

SCOPE AND NATURE OF THE INFLUENCE 

The Roman Catholic population of London is 
estimated by themselves at a little less than two hundred 
thousand. The estimate is based on the number of 
baptisms, and a similar result is obtained by taking the 
usual ratio of population to children of school age, of 
whom also a fairly correct count can be made. As to 
two-thirds, the priests have knov/ledge, and this 
proportion is as much as can be expected when it is 
remembered that the Catholics are not one in twenty of 
the total population, and are spread over nearly one 
hundred square miles of ground and some thousands of 
miles of sti'eets. The particulars as to attention and 
non-attention to religious duties, which are recorded, 
though regarded as unsatisfactory by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, would not be so regarded by others, 
and serve to confirm the impressions yielded by my 
own observations. 

_ To deal with this scattered population, London is 
divided into about a hundred mission districts. A few 
of these are worked by communities connected with 
one or other of the houses of the various religious 
orders, the members of which are subject to their 
own superiors, but by far the larger number are in the 
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hands of mission priests, appointed and removable by 
the Bishop of their diocese. There are nearly a hun- 
dred convents of various descriptions, the inmates of 
which, in addition to the observance of the more or less 
exacting rules of their own order for the strengthening 
of the inner religious life, nearly always either teach, 
visit the poor, or serve the sick and aged. In some 
cases they share with the priests in the duty of 
preparing girls for their first communion, or that of 
giving tlie necessary religious instruction to female 
converts. So, too, the male communities have partly 
special objects, devotional or otherwise, but in nearly 
every case, save that of the Jesuits in Farm Street, the 
responsibilities of a mission district are assumed. 

Among the various lay organizations, the most 
important is the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, which 
is in practice mainly concerned with the administration 
of charity ; while, connected in many cases with their 
religious organizations and closely supermtended by 
the priests, there are in London some thirty Roman 
Catholic Institutions of various kinds ^ dealing with 
the results of poverty, misfortune, or vice. 

But by far the greatest effort is _ devoted to the 
elementary schools, in the main with success ; ^ the 
children being gathered in and their young minds 
instilled with the principles of their parent Church, 
to the end that these may be accepted not loosely, as 
a garment to be cast off at pleasure, but as a natural 

inheritance never entirely to be lost. . .. 

These developments are manifest proofs of vitality 
and strength. Catholicism in London maybe reg^ded 
as a single force, and as such stands out as one of the 
greatest of the religious influences we 'are studying. 
Moreover, its doctrines and practices fall in with many 
of the tendencies of the day, and the Church may 
very probably grow in strength even if there be no 
proportionate addition to its numbers, nor any increase 
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at all in^ popularity. It has great prescriptive advan- 
tages with its own people, and consequently has 
clairns on their loyalty, which enable it to retain their 
allegiance, but on such new ground as offers is unlikely 
to go far. Those whose natures are open to find 
inspiration or repose in the Church of Rome are 
exceptional in England, and although probably repre- 
sented proportionately more largely in London than in 
the Provinces, are everywhere an entirely inconsider- 
able percentage of the population. 

On the value of the religious influence exercised by 
the Roman Church on its adherents, a word must be 
said. With regard to our own Reformed Churches, 
most people are leady to assume that whatever influence 
they exert is certainly good ; regret alone is expressed 
that so many of those who might come under it are 
either not touched at all or only nominally affected. 
But in the case of the Roman Catholic Church few 
hesitate to ask. Is the influence good, or is it bad ? 
It is right that these questions should be asked. If we 
do not always ask them, the difference in attitude 
undoubtedly indicates prejudice, but narrowness of 
judgment will apply rather to the cases in which the 
benefits of religious influence are taken for granted 
than when they are questioned. 

In describing the characters of thp other religious 
bodies, whose work we have encountered in London, 
I have indicated in each case — High, Low, and Broad 
in the Church of England ; Congregationalist, Baptist, 
or Methodist, among the Nonconformists — ^what I con- 
ceive to be the ^ fault of its quality.* TVith the Church 
of Rorne, the ‘ quality’ is an extraordinary degree of 
adaptability, and the corresponding fault, super-subtlety ; 
the leading characteristic is strength of authority, and 
the inevitable result weakness of individuality. Some 
such effects must follow when the human conscience 
is placed in the hands of a priest,^ an4 each priest 
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is a member of a highly organized and powerful 
hierarchy. 

It may be a question how far the difrerent religious 
bodies produce, or how far only attract, individuals of 
the type of mind which stands out as characteristic 
of their adherents. Both processes operate in the 
same direction, and doubtless both are at work , so 
that in every branch of the Christian Church certain 
qualities are encouraged to the point of_ exaggeration 
and loss of balance. In this^ way mischief arises, and 
the greater the seeming religious success, the greater 
the rfsk of mischief and even of actual failure. 

With Catholicism, at any rate, and all the more 
because of the success that can be claimed, the question 
of underlying value arises. W e are ready to doubt 
whether the price paid even by the individual soul tor 
its religious endowment is not too high ; and when we 
go on to measure the influence of this great Church on 
thought and on education, on social or on political lite, 
hesitation ends. We refuse the proffered blessing and 
rejoice to feel assured that the conversion of England 
to Roman Catholicism is a chimerical dream. 

It may be very unfair to lay stress on the possible 
injury to character in the case of this Church, and not 
in others ; but the fact that most people in England 
habituaUy do so, regarding it, moreover, with jealous 
eyes as something foreign, only strengthens the mpres- 
sion that as a nation we are not likely to become 
Catholic. 


§ 3 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED 

Although our enquiry met with every kindness 
from the Roman Catholic clergy, there was in many 
cases a manifest restraint. This would be no more 
than a natural result of their side of the position I have 
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tried to indicate above, but is doubtless due also to 
the restraint which the discipline of a highly organized 
Church places upon the expression of individual 
opinion. The extent to which this reticence gave way 
in practice evidences the great interest of the subjects 
broached, while the variety in the views expressed 
evidences no less the candour of those whose tongues 
were thus untied. ^ 

Speaking of the religious condition of the ^ lower 
reaches’ of society in London, one of the priests 
whose upbringing and experience fit him to take 
a large view, said that while outside of Catholicism 
‘ there was absolute paganism,’ even within the 
Church’s fold it was ‘almost absolute: wilful, bred 
of indifference which inherited conditions, physical and 
moral, accentuate. ‘ The people, pauperised materially 
and spiritually, are dead to religion, or have recourse 
to the Church only at times of crisis and trial, and have 
no thought of religion at other times. In dealing with 
them, the great want is social ! ’ Thus, according to this 
witness, it is folly to offer in the first instance the 
ministrations of religion, but necessary to begin by form- 
ing clubs and such like, approaching by simple, friendly 
offices the lives of those who are spiritually blind. 

Another, who also seems to find greater spiritual 
destitution among his people than is generally admitted, 
spoke of them as being ‘ Catholics, if anything, but 
uninstructed. He divides his flock in equal numbers, 
between good Catholics who need no driving, and 
those who have practically lapsed, of whom very few 
would send for the priest even at death ; pebple so low 
that they were hopeless to reclaim. Begging, accom- 
panied when refused with threats to go elsewhere, is 
not uncommoFa among Catholics, and the threats are 
sometimes carried out; but this witness knew of no 
wilful attempts by rival Churches to bribe. At his 
own church there were no regular funds for relief. 
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Another again speaks in the same sense, of finding 
his greatest difficulty in the generally prevailing 
irrelimousness. The environment encourages neglect 
as th'e line of least resistance. On Sunday morning, 
£qj* instance, the "whole place is asleep till ten or eleven, 
the only persons stirring being a few Catholics going 

to early Mass. 

Of those who do not observe their religious duties, 
it is recognised that the bulk have really lapsed, but, 
being baptized and married according to the rites of 
the Church, calling for the priest_ when sick, and 
destined to be buried by him, it is held tMt they 
may be rightly accounted as remaining in the told. 
They are ‘ all convinced at heart,’ _ says one of the 
priests ; and he emphasizes this opinion by remarking, 
that those accounted lapsed are^ the worst of all in 
sending for the priest at untimely hours. Such 
a call will probably be the first intimation that the 
man is a Catholic,’ and, the sickness over, ‘most 

will lapse again.’ 

On the other hand, as regards those who come to 
Mass, ‘the charge of coming for what they get is 
palpably absurd among Catholics; who, even the 
poorest, are expected to give, and of whom even 
the roughest are willing to make sacrifices for their 
Church, to defend it against insult or attack, or to 
fight for it; the roughest the readiest.’ Of this spirit 
we have given among our illustrations a very forcible 
picture. Doubtless fighting comes naturally, and may 
almost be regarded as a recreation among many ot 
these people, so that it would be a pleasure to them 
to be able to say to their priest (as our story goes), 
^Two of us ’ave got him down there by^the river, the 
chap that insulted you, father, and what shaH we 
do wid him?’ but devotion to their Church is the 

underlying spirit. 

In dealing with their rough flocks, the priests try 
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every method. ‘Some you must drive, others lead 
and others coax 5 and with every class the same ready 
adjustment of means to end is noticeable. Throughout 
great difficulty is found in retaining the boys ‘when 
they become self-conscious,’ and it is in connection 
with this especially that ‘ social work has immensely 
increased,’ by way of the formation of clubs, brigades 
&c. For this the ‘non-professional’ element is admitted 
to be the most effective, ‘ don’t be a fool,’ for instance 
from a layman, going further than priestly admonitions! 
But this line of action makes the need for ‘more 

workers and more funds ’ greater even than for more 
churches. 

As to the mass of the population, I quote again 
from the uncompromising witness first mentioned : 
‘England,’ he says, ‘is perhaps christianized in her 
civilization, but is not Christian. Philanthropy takes 
the place of religion with the clergy as well as with the 
laity. Catholics put their religion first. Therein lies 
theii strength. These views bear on the great question 
of the hoped-for conversion of England, and on this 
I will venture to add one or two quotations. 

It is admitted by one, that ‘ the Church of Rome 
attracts the English more through the senses than 
therepon;’ but jt is claimed that ‘the forms of her 
woi ship bring satisfaction;’ and it is pointed out that 
all the Chinches are following the Roman example to 
some extent. ‘ The Church of England goes in more 
and more for ceremony ; brightness and variety are also 
sought by the Nonconformists ; everywhere increased 
attention is paid to music.’ And thus, ‘ worship being 
increasingly the object of church attendance, the Roman 
Catholic Church advances In influence.’ 

Another wifliess finds ‘less division between Catholics 
and non-Catholics than there used to be,’ and by him 
the belief is expressed that Roman Catholicism will 
become the prevailing religion, though never perhaps 
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that of the State ; confession and the supremacy of 
the Pope being everlasting stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the practical, illogical Englishman.’ 

The growth of the spirit of organized and ornate 
worship is noticed by others as well as the Catholics. 
‘ The whole service,’ says a Scotch minister, ‘ must be 
taken into account.’ All now seek the aid of music ; 
not, indeed, in the hallowed form of Gregorians, but on 
an ascending scale, from the secular adaptations of the 
Salvationist, through Sankey’s thrilling tunes and the 
admirable part-singing of the Wesleyans, to the careful 
rendering by trained choirs of some stately anthem ; 
all alike intended first to attract, and then to put the 
soul in harmony with spiritual things. Architecture 
also is appealed to. The ideas at least are there, and 
the words are used ; as ‘to enter the sanctuary,’ ‘ our 
beautiful church,’ ‘a house worthy of God,’ and so 
on. Something more than a mere ‘ meeting house ’ 
is now aimed at by almost all, a building the lines 
of which shall tend to lift the soul towards God, 
and there is less terror than formerly of the dangers 
of symbolism. So, too, with attitude; the numbers 
of those who prefer to kneel in prayer increase, and 
even in Baptist churches those now are few who, with 
unbowed heads, gaze at their leader while he, with 
uplifted voice and hands, appeals to God on their 
behalf. The system of closed-in pews begins to shock, 
and it is unnecessary to be High Church in order to 
appreciate the encouragement to devotion to be found 
in plans for seating a congregation copied from the 
Catholics. In dress, too, those regularly employed on 
religious work become more punctilious. Ceremonial 
in all things is every day more popular. ^ 

Thus a general drift towards some of the charac- 
teristics of Roman Catholicism must be conceded. 
But when we study the actual facts of conversion, 
the evidence leans another way. There is no popular 
VII • • 17 
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movement in the direction of Rome. The British 
working man, if he awakes at all from indifference, is 
hostile ; if moved at all spiritually, it is by the simplest 
Gospel teaching; if intellectually, it is by the Uni- 
tarians ; but his active interests are much more commonly 
political and industrial than religious. Converts to 
Rome are nearly all from the middle or upper classes. 
Clerks are practically the lowest stratum touched, and the 
pceptional frame of mind that brings about the change 
is shown by the extraordinary proportion of clergy 
among them. 

To resume our quotations, we hear, as to converts, 
that ‘They come from the leisured class, or the leisured 
members of a busy class ; others have not time to think 
about it.’ ‘We gain in position socially,’ says another 
of those engaged in propagandist work, ‘but we do 
not increase in numbers.’ Numerically, it is doubtful 
whether those gained make good the lapses. 



§ 4 

ILLUSTRATIONS— ROMAN CATHOLIC 

(extracts from printed matter) 

(i) Services. 

{a) Ordinary Services. 

* * * *‘5 Church, ■*****.) 

Sundays— y a.m,. Low Mass ; 8 a m., Low Mass ; g.30 a.m., Military Mass, 
with Music; Sermon (civilians admitted to aisles), ii a.m., High 
Mass (Missa Cantata on ordinary Sundays, High Mass on greater 
feasts): full Choir and Organ, except m Advent and Lent when 
the Singing is unaccompanied ; Sermon. Meeting of _ St. Vincent 
de Paul Society ” after Mass, in school. 1.30 p.m., Baptisms ; 3 p.m., 
Sunday School. Benediction. 4 p.m., Meeting of “Children ot 
Mary ’’ 2nd and 4th Sunday of month. 6.15 p.m., Rosary. 6.30 p.m., 
Vespers ‘ Plain Chant Antiphons and Psalms, Harmonised Magnifi- 
cat ; Sermon; English Hymn ; Benediction. Meeting of “ League 
of the Cross ” after Service in school. . ...... . 

W0ekdays--MB.ss at 7, 8, and 8.30 a.m. Baptisms, Monday, 9.30 a.nu , 
Friday, 9.30 a.m. Churchings, Monday, 9.30 a.m. ; Friday, 9.30 a.m. 
Confessions, Friday, 6 to 7 p.m. ; Saturday, 6 to 9 J First 
Thursday of the month, 6 to 9 P-in. Evening Services, Wednesday, 
at 7 p.m., “ Confraternity of the Holy Family ' Benediction ; Fnday, 
at 7 p.m., “ Coiifraternity of the Sacred Heart “ and “ Aposlleship of 
Prayer.” Benediction. Meetings, Monday Evening, “Girls Club, 

7 p m to o p.m., in Girls’ School ; Monday Evening. “ Irish National 
Foresters,” at 8 p.m., in Infants’ School ; Wednesday Evening, 
“ St. Peter’s Orchestral Society,” at 8 p.m., in Girls School. '{Leaflet.') 

{h) Ordinary Services during Lent, 

SMJtdays-Morning, Mass at 7, 8, 9.30, and ii ; Afternoon, Baptisms at 
130 ; Catechism and Benediction at 3 o clock; Evening, Vespers, 

Sermon, and Benediction at 6.30. 

Weehdays — Morning, Mass at 7, 8, and 8.30 ; Baptisms and Ctorchmgs on 
Mondays and Fridays, at 9.30; Evenings. Wednesday, Holy family 
Service and Benediction at 7 ; Friday, Stations of the Cross, 
Sh.ort Instruction on Xh.6 ConiniSindnicnts of tiic Ciiurclii nnd. BenO'- 

diction nt » 

Confessions every weekday morning from 7.30 to g, dn Saturday evening 

from 6 to 9, and on Sunday mornings for those who find very great incon- 
venience in going at any other time. 

The Forty Hours’ Prayerwill begin after High Mass on the fourth Sunday 
speciM haBd-tm’wiU be issued for Holy Week.-(LM^if.) 

VII ' • ^7 
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(c) Sermons in Lent. 

Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam. 

(5^, ♦ ^ % CImrch, * ♦ =*< * * j 

Lent, 1900. 

Sermons will be preached every Sunday, at the High Mass, at ii a.m., by 
the Rev. ****♦^21^ 

March ^th. ist Sunday of Lent — The Worth of Man’s Soul. “What 
doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of 
his own soul.” — S. Mark viii. 36. 

March 11th. 2nd Sunday of Lent— Sin the only Real Evil. ** Fear ye not 

them that kill the body Fear Him that can destroy both 

soul and body in hell.” — S, Matthew x. 28. 

March iWi, 3rd Sunday of Lent— -The Malice of Sin measured by the fall 

of the Angels. “I saw Satan like lightning falling from heaven.” 

S. Luke X. 18. 

March 25th, 4th Sunday of Lent— (Beginning of the forty hours’ prayer.) 
The Malice of Sin measured by the fall of Adam. " Cursed is the 
earth in thy work ; with labour and toil shalt thou eat thereof all the 
days of thy life.” — Genesis iii. 17. 

April 1st, Passion Sunday— The Malice of Sin measured by the Eternal 

Fire of Hell. “ Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 

S. Matt. XXV. 41. 

Good Friday-Especial Service at 3 o’clock. The Seven Words of Christ 
from the pulpit of His Cross. Passion Music by the Choir. [Leapt.] 

id) Holy Week Services. 

(SL ■* * ■* ^ ^ ****,) 

Palm Simday — Morning, Blessing, Distribution, and Procession of Palms, 
followed by Solemn High Mass, at ii o’clock. Evening, Vespers at 
6.30. Sermon by the Rev. * ♦ * * institution of the Confra- 

ternity of Our Lady of Compassion for the Conversion of England ; 
Solemn Benediction. 

Wednesday in Holy Evening. Confessions at 6 ; Office of Tenebrse 

at 7. 

N.B.— Offerings of Candles and Flowers are solicited for the Sepulchre 

and for the Decoration of the Altar on Easter Sunday. 

Manndy Thursday—Uoinm^, Holy Communion every half-hour, from 7 till 
10; Solemn Pligh Mass at 10 ; Evening. Office of Tenebrae at 7. 

Good Fn%- Morning, Military Service at 9.30 ; Singing of the Passion, 
Adoration of the Cross, and High Mass of the Pre-sanctified, at ii. 

N.B. Offering Box at Church Door for the Holy Places of Jerusalem. 

Afternoon, Special Service at 3 o’clock. The Seven Words of Christ 
from the Pulpit of Plis Cross, by the Rev. “" ’^ * * *, s.j. Passion 
Music by the Choir ; Evening, Office of Tenebraa at 7. 

Holy Satiirday^Uoxnmg, at 8, Blessing of Fire, Paschal Candle, and 
Baptismal Font, followed by Solemn High Mass (Mass begins at 
about 9.30) ; Evening, Confessions from 2.30 to 4.30, and from 5.30 
till 9. 

M/orning, Masses 7, 8, and 9.30 (Military) ; at ii, Solemn 
High Mass (Haydn’s Imperial Mass) with Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Sermon. 

N.B. — The Collections at all the Services on Easter Sunday will be for 

the Clergy of this Church. 

Evening, Vespers at 6.30. Sermon by the Rev. ****♦. s.j» 
Solemn Benediction. — [Leapt.) 
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(s) Music for Holy -Week, 1900. 

Palm Sunday — High Mass at ii a.m. 

Gradual Colleger unt 

During the Distribution of Palms ... Pueri Hebrseorum 


Procession (going) ... 
, , (in Porch) 


Occurrunt Turbse 
Gloria Laus 
Ingrediente 
Domine ne longe., 


Lutx 
Lutz 
Crookall 
Plain Chant 
Lutz 

Plain Chant 

Palestrina 

Vittoria 

Palestrina 

Schmidt 

Palestrina 


Dudman 

Lutz 

Plain Chant 


,, (returning) ... ... Ingrediente Lutz 

Mass, Introit... Domine ne longe Plain Chant 

,, Kyrie Palestrina 

,, Passion (Chorus) ... ... ... ... .*• Vittoria 

,, Credo Palestrina 

, , Offertory Miserere mei Schnidt 

„ Sanctus 

,, Benedictus - ...Palestrina 

, , Agnus Dei ^ 

Maundy Thursday at lo a.m. 

^iiass ... ... ... ... ... ... .*• Hiid^nan 

Offertory Adoro te devote Lutz 

Procession to Altar of Repose ... Pange Lingua ... ... Plain Chant 

Vespers, immediately after Mass, Chanted in Monotone. 

Good Friday at ii a.m. 

Passion (Chorus) Vittoria 

During the Adoration of the Cross. . Venite Adoremus > r 

„ ,, ,, ,, ,, ... Popule Meus ) *** ^ 

Procession from Altar of Repose... Vexilla Regis Plain Chant 

Vespers as on Thursday. 

At Tenebras, 3rd Resp., 3rd Noct., “ Sepulto Domino,” by Dr. Crookall. 

Benedictus Plain Chant, arranged by Novella 

Miserere LiUz 

Easter Stmday at 11 a.m. 

Introit and Gradual Plain Chant 

Mass, with Orchestra Haydn's Imperial Mass 

Offertory ... Haec dies ... ... ... Webhe 

After the Mass Worthy is the Lamb ... Handel 


(2) Fasting. 

Lenten Indult. 

Dispensations granted for the Archdiocese of Westminster , hy 
authority of the Holy See, for the Lent of i8gg. 

I, For those who are bound to fast. 

1. Flesh-nteai is allowed at the chief meal, on all days 

except Wednesdays and Fridays, Ember Saturday, 
and the last four days of Holy Week. 

2. Eggs are allowed at the chief meal, on a^l days except 

Ash Wednesday and the last three days of Holy 
Week. 

3. Cheese is allowed at the chief meal, and also at colla- 

tion, on all days except Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday. 
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4. Milk and hitter are allowed at collation, on all days 

except Ash Wednesday and Good Friday; and they 
are allowed at the chief meal on all the days of Lent 

5. Dripping and lard are allowed at the chief meal, and at 

collation, on all days except Good Friday. 

6. Suet is allowed only when meat is allowed. 

The milk, butter, cheese, dripping, and lard, which are 
allowed at collation, are alike classed as food in the Papal 
Rescripts; and they may be taken only in small quantities 
at the collation, by way of condiment. 

On Sundays flesh-meat, eggs, cheese, milk, and butter 

may be taken, not only at the chief meal, but also at 
other times. 


II. For those who, though not bound to fast, are 

BOUND TO ABSTAIN. 


The kinds of food which are allowed at their chief 
meal, to those who are bound to fast, are allowed at all 
times to those who are not so bound. 

* ?? those days, Sundays included, on which flesh-meat 
IS taken, iish is not allowed at the same meal. This rule 
applies to all fasting-days throughout the year ; and it is 
binding even upon those who are not bound to fast. 

Persons who use these Dispensations are exhorted to 
put airns into the “ Lenten Alms ” box, which will be 
placed in a conspicuous position in eyery church. 


(3) Rides of the Confraternity of Our Lady of Sorrows. 

Jn communicate on the day of enrolment, in order to 

plenary indulgence granted for that occasion. 

Confraterniw seven for the intentions of the 

conlratermty. And once a week the Rosary of the Sorrow These 

Prayers can be commuted by the Director of the Confraternity. ’ 

T mortification on the vigils of the festivals of Our 

Lady, and on the Fridays throughout the year, 

and Lady of Sorrows, and to go to Confession 

woTts li vvS AVy^LTplrtakir*®^^ 

(These rules Are not obligatory. Those who omit them onlv loc the 
Indulgence attached to them.) ^ ® 

sick™«' el®eTw Confraternity, but who, from distance, from 

3* Mass is offered for the Members of the Cc^ifraternity once a quarter. 
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(4) Prayers are asked (i) For the conversion of the negli- 
gent Catholics of St. * * * * * * Mission and that 

our children may be rescued from non-Catholic schools. 

(2) For the conversion of several Protestants, and the 

spread of the Faith in St. * * * * * * Mission. 

(3) For the repose of the souls of the deceased members 

and friends of St. * * * * * * Mission and Schools. 

(4) For the prosperity of St. * * * * * Schools : 

and for God’s blessing on the Mission.— a Mtsston 
Magazine,) 

(5) The great feast of the Seven Dolours of our Blessed 
Lady will be celebrated on Sunday, September i8th. 
There will be Solemn High Mass in the morning at 11.15, 
and in the evening at 7, “ Stabat Mater,’’ sermon, pro- 
cession, and benediction. The festival will be preceded 
by a Septena in honour of Our Lady s Sorrows. From 
sunset on Saturday, September 17th, to sunset on Sunday, 
September i8th, the Great Plenary Indulgence, granted 
by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., may be gamed by Ml 
who, on the usual conditions, shall visit the Altar of the 
Sorrows. This great Indulgence may be gained as often 
as a distinct visit is made to the Altar during the above 
stated time. — [Frotn ci Mission Magctzins.) 


(6) An Appeal. 

* # * * » »’g New Church. 

. , . Only :f348. i6s more wanted to complete the 

building fund. When this amount is paid, the church 

can be consecrated. ..... , , , , tt- r 

The names op all Benefactors will be placed under the Htgh 
Altar for a Perpetual Remembrance in Masses and Prayers for 

^^S^criptions thankfully received by * * * * * 


(7) A Mission Church and its poor. 

We do not rely to any extent on lady visitors amongst 
our Oatholic poor who expect to see the priest often^ at 
their homes. They "would rather resent the kind advice 
freely offered hy zealous visiting ladies anxious to improve 
their moral condition and to see that they discharged 
their religious duties and came to church regularly. But 
thev look for and appreciate the visits of the priest, and 
arfalways glad to see him, though he may have nothing 
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to give except a kind word. When he calls, sitting down 
amongst them, he at once makes himself at home, listens 
to all they have to say, and makes inquiries about them 

tis fuhy possesses their confidence. . 

borne of these people live in a state of chronic poverty’ 
and it IS difficult to know how to help them. But drink 
has generally something to do with that. Such people 
never stay very long in any place : they are constantly 
shifting ; they get evicted, their things are put into the 
streets, but they manage to borrow enough to get a room 
somewhere near, and get along somehow for a time 
borne of our young women are flower-girls or fruit-s'eliers! 

. . . . . 1 heir fathers and brothers, some of them, are 

hawkers of cheap fruit A few of the v £5 

poorest gam a miserable living by hawking penny toys 
and novelties. The toys are sometimes made by them- 
selves at home Others get a living as ne^S- 

vendors or as porters in the meat market. Most of them 
however, are employed in factories or warehouses. . . . ’ 
We have a girls’ guild to bring together of an 

thrSk^pIrlf ^ purposes of recreation, 

I Au ^ is under 

to and try 

to amuse them ^ j 

Corresponding to this we have a club for the 

young men adjoining our schools, where they amuse 

the winter months. 
i am myself the president of this club. Intoxicating 
liquors are not allowed, and we do not talk politics ^ 

Si bXg^? ^°&^ther with those of the ’gffild; 

™®®t together in the church on 

^ 'Tu ^ yself, their president or director 

meStin’i’At married women a “mothers’ 

nr^SrlpH ^^o^cas society, called S. Elizabeth’s Society, 

presided over by Miss ^ ^ ^ a lady who take<J 

fweek"*""®'^ 'during 7 b 

tbir '^ho presides over 

their meetings helps them in many little ways with gifts 

of tea, sugar, or useful articles of clothing. She gives 
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them an outing in the country in summer, and at 
Christmas time, as the result of her begging from the 
charitable, she is able to provide them with a tea and with 
a large “ bran pie ” filled with parcels containing things 
to wear, everyone being invited to help herself. .... 

Our schools are the special object of our care 

We have nearly three hundred children the 

girls and infants are taught by certificated nuns, the boys 

by a schoolmaster and assistants the Government 

gr an t does not anything like pay for the maintenance 

Hence the need for voluntary subscriptions. 

To find the necessary funds we have recourse to various 

expedients an annual concert a school 

collector who goes about with his box, which he gets 
filled with pennies. *»***, our collector, has been 

doing this work for forty-five years He is a ve^ 

genial old man of the working class. Everybody in 
the neighbourhood knows him and loves him. They 
recognise his pleasant face, his courteous invitation, the 
rattle of his money-box and his innocent chaff and 
humbug. And few who know the man can get away 
from that box without dropping something into it when 
he pleads for the children . — {From a printed account hy 
one of the priests.) 


(8) Story of a Refuge and Home. 

The small Refuge in ***** * having suc- 

ceeded better than his most sanguine anticipations. 
Dr. ***** felt encouraged to purchase the 
large plot of fireehold ground on which the present 

Convent, Refuge, and Home jn ***** * 

stand He deemed it his first duty that a bright 

and commodious convent should be built for the 
Sisters of Mercy who had hitherto ably seconded all nis 
undertakings, and who had exercised, and still exercise, 
such a kind and beneficent influence on all w^ho come 
to the Refuge, especially on those whose minds are 
embittered against religion and society ^hrough^ mi^ 
fortune. Religion, proved by charity, will always tnumph 

over irreligion. , r .. j 

There are but few who know the great work performed 

by the Sisters of Mercy in ***** * Street. 
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fndlh^ *2 ‘° ■" “use 

the debt incurred managed to pay off 

cne aeoE incurred The gigantic total collected 

hfnd homeless poor, if we include the building 

fund, has reached considerably more than £50,000 

• • . . . Most of the money has been contributed 
y generous Catholics and Protestants all over 

to ^ave given larSy 

Catholics have been received with eq^ k idiSs;’ Sd 

The o„“w rSem^ntf “'if" whe°e 

tne only requuements for their admission are that tbcv 
sh^ld be poor, homeless, and deserving ^ 

Every Catholic of experience is mindful that nothino- err 
retards the progress of Catholicity as the bigotry to be 

b°een pSnt at‘the°N' ‘ff ‘p *^0 >>»ve 

Baste? Say w£n thf adSfSentl’""'™" 

the Door It wadies and gentlemen wait upon 

ProSante^Jd r :i, gratitude of 

s’;aS"„ p^eS X pfiso; XaS'SetT 

aSSX’tf - ‘he S S?&?lav^ 

foS? the loii ^ requirements, and made them almost 
lor^et the loss of home or fortune. The honoured and 

devoted hon secretary, Mr. * * *• * ■* receivefa b?.? 
portion of their gratitude. Those who have i^tneS 
gratitude like this will testify thS thf . • • l‘“f 1 

Night Refuge and Home has had, and will have a treater 

lsT?SVn?Thf ‘h' Preac'hi^fcS 

repfatS Tssuran^ f if ^ les^rned, or the 

cftholics.->;„ “n r?X 

(9) A Crusade of Rescue for the Orphans. 

<f {Cardinal Vaughan's Appeal,) 

A Twofold Work Needed. 

I. I am_ not one of those who would relieve neglectful 

Jwertv oi ^tr ""^'P^nsibHities because the piSch of 
poverty or sickness, and a low standard of life charac- 
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terizes their home. To suffer is the common lot, and 
negligence can claim no privilege. The mam remedy 
must be found not in breaking up the home, but in raisin^, 
it by the inculcation of habits of ^ef ncy industry 

and good conduct; by visiting and 
home together as a home, be it ever so humble and 

^^^f^But^what in the case where the home has irre- 
mediably collapsed ?— -where the children are orphan, 
where destitution is seated in her most appalling ga , 
where vice and crime in human form are embracing young 

Sen with both --=?JVhat 

tempting invitations place before the starving, child tn 
coSortf of a warm home and a decent training, to which 
no drawback is attached, but the ceHam loss of that 
Catholic faith which is necessary for salvation f 

In some of these cases the State, as guardian of society, 

comes in with ample provision but m a 
cases the State and public opinion expect us, and th 
Church of God bids us, to take up the ® 
destitute and orphan children ourselves, if 'we would 
be privy to their becoming criminals or apostates, 
do oven at a cost, ought not to be rectoned 

a Catholic a burthen, but a privilege, inasmuch as 
“ What ye do to the least of these little ones ye do it 

"“Whilt there is doubtless deep and real pi^ty 
Catholics of London (considerably more than half of 
those personally known to the clergy annually frequenti g 
the S^raments), and while the Catholics are almost the 
onlv working men who are attached to their religion, we 
hav^ on the other hand, an altogether disproportionate 
Suum of the lowest class. This to excite 

extreme compassion, to spur us Christianity 

Cast into a population that has lapsed from Christianity, 

S has lost all sense of supernatural reli^on, that is 

sunk in materialism, and is engaged m_a hand-to^an 

o+rn<.a1c fnr existencc, it is hardly surprising that a multi- 

Se of poverty-stricken Catholics succumb under the 

deadly poison of the moral atmosphere they v 

Sreathe^ Though the annual accessions to the Chmch 

ab extra are to be counted by thousands, our io s 
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intra not so much like an oozine; or tricklino- r 

drops through a leak, as a continuoL strSS ffToo, 
athohc children born into the great widening En^Hi?!! 

cl'r ‘5|s“'xro„srLT‘f,= teot 

children have been robbed of their faith in past vears^ 
hey have been emigrated ; they have been spirited^ from’ 

"" influence ; their very names have been chaiSed • 
and they have been sent out into the world aliens to^the’ 

irZwv «, ngenSs and 

+]n present urgent crisis, I ask of you to give three 

fire ^oV “7^^’ personal service where needcdf and the 

file of zeal and chanty. All this is necessarv Th! 

Se'^iiJr self-sacrificTng 

impo^sed uDon'^'^tf’ ’^“supported, for the task 

Sern bXL this 

women, must be pressed into the service. . . ^ 

The paucity of printed matter concernino- the. wni-k 

nLicAfa^T In LoTdont 
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MISSIONS 


§ 1 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Since the word, inission implies 3. sendingj misSiOn 
work ’ may be regarded as work in which this is in one 
form or other involved, and ‘ mission methods ’ as the 
methods employed. More loosely we speak of ‘ rnisslon 
buildings,’ or a ‘mission district,’ and, again, of 
‘holding a mission,’ by which is meant pnmardy a 
series of special services aimed at the conversion of the 
non-religious. So, too, the Roman Catholic Churches 
in England are called missions, and the Wesleyans use 
the term for the centres of work established by_them in 
districts where their regular churches have lost foothold. 
Individual Nonconformist Churches often maintain 
missions to the poor in some district chosen for its 
TDOverty at a distance perhaps from_ the parent church ; 
and even if the poor in whom this interest is taken live 
close bv, the work does not lose its missionarj^haracter. 
A special building is usuaUy requisite. The same 
Characteristics are "found with the regular parish work 
of the Established Church among the poor; .nd 
‘ mission methods ’ are adopted, with distinct 
as centres of action. The poor require sne 
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mentj and if not separated by location are set apart 
by class. ^ 

Of the work done by missions connected with the 
various religious bodies much has already been said 
but the number of missions which are not attached 
to any particular denomination is very great, and among 
them are found the largest institutions of the kind. 
They are truly ‘missions’ as much as any of those 
established by the Churches. In every case some 
society or group of individuals, or it may be a single 
individual, is responsible, and almost all have a definite 
religious basis. As a result we find London dotted 
over with buildings devoted to this work. In the 
poorer parts especially, in almost every street, there 
is a mission ; they are more numerous than schools or 
churches, and only less numerous than public-houses. 

The whole of this work. Church of England, 
Nonconformist, or unattached, is interwoven with that 
of the Society known as the ‘ London City Mission,’ 
the work of which will be more fully described later. 
The primary object of this remarkable organization is 
the spread of the Gospel by systematic house to house 
visitation ; but the Society seeks to combine its work 
as far as possible with that of others in the same field, 
especially as regards Sunday services, which their own 
agents by rule never hold in the morning. In the 
evening, services are held sometimes in halls belonging 
to the Society, but more often in those of some other 

Gospel Mission Church, or Chapel, or Undenomina- 
tional, as the case may be. 

The Sunday schools of the Church of England are 
sometimes held in mission buildings connected with 
mission work, and sometimes not ; depending partly on 
position, but mainly on whether there are day as well 
as Sunday schools. If there are day schools belonging 
to the church the class-rooms serve also on Sunday. 
But if there is no day school, the buildings, which are 
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only required for childrens classes on Sunday, are 
available for other purposes during the week, and 
naturally become the centre of mission worK. 
mothers’ meetings are held and the Band of Hope 
assembles for its exercises. For the boys there may_ e 
a gymnasium or a club, with sewing, singing, or dancing 
classes for the girls ; while accommodation may be 
found for much besides, including, not infrequently, 
meetings of adult thrift or tenaperance societies. 

Many of the existing buildings were constructed fo 
day schools, even where there is now only a Sunday 
sc4ol, and a situation was then chosen as near as 
possible to the church. But when from the oy^ts 
a combination of mission and Sunday school is aime 
at, the building will most likely be placed in the poo 
part of the parish, and those who attend the Sunday 
Ichool will be exclusively the children of the poor If 
the church is some distance away the children seldom if 
ever come inside it. Instead, special services are held on 
the mission premises for them, as weU as for the nei h- 
bouring poor of aU ages. Thus the organization of the 
missioif is graduaUy Elaborated as an entity distinc from 
the church! One of the clergy usually devotes himself 
especially to it, being assisted in the work by volunteers 
from the church, and there is often a paid mission 
woman ; while the responsib Jty for the Sundty 
services is sometimes shared with the clergy^ y ty 
missionary or Church Army captain. 

Large parishes, in addition to schools near the church 
for weekday and Sunday uses, may have one or more 
separate mission centres in other parts._ In some cases 
such a centre may grow into a mission church, and 
may even prepare the way for the formation ot a new 
oarish : in other cases development comes on the social 

rather than the religious side : club rooms per aps 

being built, or a coffee-palace established. But sued 
mission work, whether social or religious, for juveniles 
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or for adults, has to be undertaken by the Church 
on terms of absolute equality with Nonconformist 
or unattached missions. With regard to it the parish 
system has no power or influence, and differences of 
creed are of little account. The advantage lies simply 
with the keenest workers or the longest purse. 

For the most part, it must be said that these missions 
in poor neighbourhoods are themselves miserable look- 
ing places, and it is to be regretted that they should 
in so many cases sink in this way to the level of their 
surroundings. In the poorest and most disreputable 
streets the poorest and most disreputable building is 
too often the mission room. A bad example is set. 
No doubt there is chronic lack of money, but in 
pleading poverty in order to secure the funds they 
require they adopt the beggar’s role and feel no shame 
in their rags. I do not ignore their difficulties. Other 
claims may seem more pressing, but I am quite con- 
vinced that no money could be better spent than in 
putting and keeping their premises in good order. 
Missions would be more useful if more respected (too 
often they are neither), and would be more respected 
if they showed more self-respect. No retailer’s shop 
would succeed, or deserve to succeed, if it allowed the 
plaster on its walls to peel and crack ; if it neglected 
to paint ironwork and woodwork and to keep its 
windows mended and clean ; and did not seek to show 
itself and its stock to advantage. Is it to be supposed 
that missions stand above such considerations .? Homes 
certainly do not, for bright windows, clean curtains, 
well-kept furniture, and all that goes with household 
pride, are the surest signs of moral improvement and 
wellbeing ; while care about dress and all that goes 
with personal pride are the unfailing tests of self- 
respect and a rising standard of life. Do not analogous 
principles apply also to the missions ? 

There is in this chronic shabbiness nothing to choose 
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between Church and Chapel, or independent unde- 
nominational effort. Everywhere bright exceptions 
may be pointed to, but these only ^ prove the rule ’ ; 
and those to whom it does not apply would admit 
that mission buildings are too often and too generally 
allowed to fall into disrepair. 

The amount of work done from these shabby centres 
is, however, in the aggregate, enormous. In character 
it differs little. All the missions, of whatever descrip- 
tion, or denomination, or lack of denomination, take 
up very similar ground. They set out to preach the 
Gospel, to teach and train the children, to influence 
and guide the mothers, to visit the homes and relieve 
poverty. They bring help in sickness and comfort in 
distress. They all seek to inculcate temperance, and 
most aim at being centres of social relaxation and 
enjoyment, while underlying all is the desire to lead 
man to God. And all alike acknowledge that if this 
be not accomplished nothing is accomplished. The 
heart must be touched. 

They may express themselves in slightly different 
language, yet the thought is the same. It is therefore 
by their success in arousing religious feeling that these 
efforts must first be tested; and we ask, do they in 
fact succeed in leading the people — ^men, women, or 
children — to God ? Or to what extent do they succeed ? 
Or do some succeed and some not ? Or in what 
directions is success secured ? 

No one disputes the spiritual need of the people. 
To this the mere presence of all these missions testifies. 
It is admittedly a ^ heathen ’ world in which they are at 
work, and in spite of all their efforts a ‘ heathen ’ world it 
remains. Yet a certain degree of success is almost 
universal, and is found with small as well as with large 
missions. Most have for their core a body of earnest 
Christian workers, not only those from outside ^ sent * 
to do this work, but those who have been won over ; 

VII * 18 
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those who, having found salvation for themselves, devote 
their lives to the winning of other souls and thus help 
to perpetuate the mission. No doubt there are some 
who find their living In this work and may be Influenced 
by that fact, but It Is no easy Hying, and with few 
exceptions the motive power Is missionary zeal. Xhe 
administration of these multifarious organizations, which 
In seeking to grapple with physical and spiritual 
destitution employ thousands of agents and disburse 
immense sums of money, is wonderfully pure. 

So far as it goes the success is real. It consists in 
the finding and binding together of kindred spirits in 
the service of God, and in maintaining a never-ending 
fight against the ungodliness and indifference around 
them. In this struggle they sustain high hopes in 
spite of continual disappointment ; for though real as 
far as it goes the success is absolutely limited and very 
far from what they set out to achieve. Some may 
appear to succeed in a wider sense and may even be 
firmly assured of It themselves, but the seeming 
success generally lacks solidity, and is due to some 
form of inflation. Those who claim it are self- 
deceived. Perhaps they wish to be so. In other cases 
the apparent failure is admitted, and results are humbly 
left in God’s hands. 

The family as a unit is rarely influenced. Individuals 
are caught more or less completely — the children, 
a mother, young girls or lads, occasionally a father. 
When this last happens other members of the family are 
nearly always caught as well ; but as a rule, whatever 
may be happening to some individual member, the 
family goes its own way, sometimes alienated but 
generally indifferent. 

Numerical success may be obtained in two ways, 
themselves closely interconnected. _ The one is by 
what is called a continuous mission, when special 
religious services are maintained “^7 
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or even sometimes from hour to hour, for a specified 
time. This device is common to nearly all denomi-- 
nations, and always bears the name ^ of ^ mission. 
Even the undenominational organizations adopt it. 
The object is to deepen religious feeling and arouse 
enthusiasm among regular adherents, to ernphasize 
the claims of spiritual life on the young who have 
not yet declared themselves, and above all to attract 
and affect those usually untouched by religion : in 

short, ^ to bring souls to God.’ ^ i rr- 

Among Roman Catholics and with the Idigh 

Church, processions and banners, gorgeous robes and 
heightened ceremonial are employed to stimulate 
interest, but among Evangelical Protestants the stress 
of spiritual excitement is even more intense. By all, 
the chief reliance is upon great preachers, -"^ch as 
know well how to play upon the emotions. Crowds 
come to hear them ; the inspiration is reciprocal ; and 
God is felt to be very near. 

But in almost every case the bulk of those who 
attend are regular church-goers, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether they really profit by these high-pressure 
experiences. Enthusiasm is certainly aroused, b^t it 
is doubtful if it lasts, or if true religious feeling is 
deepened by such 'spiritual drarn-drinking. As to 
outsiders, for whose sake more particularly the missions 
are held, the attempt is always practically a failure. 
Some will be attracted, and of them a few may be 
deeply moved to adopt a new life i but, as with 
ordinary mission work, such success is a questi^ o 
a few individuals, difficult to win, and still more difficult 
to hold. The mass remain untouched. _ _ 

The other way in which numerical success is attained 
is the use made by some of the great independent rnis- 
sions of popular evangelistic preaching. Their services 
draw in the roving religious population, and the attrac- 
tion is maintained, like that of a theatre, by frequent 
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change of performance. Each great preacher ‘ runs ’ 
for so many nights, and the people crowd in because 
'they know they will hear something good.’ The 
numbers who attend such services are great, but the 
widening of the range of religious influence is almost 
inappreciable. 

Thus the direct preaching of the Gospel message 
results in disappointment, even when numerical success 
may be obtained, and we turn to the practical side 
of Christianity. From the Gospel according to St. Paul 
we pass to the Gospel according to St. James. 

Sunday-school work lies midway. The schools 
directly attached to churches and chapels are attended, 
in the case of the Nonconformists as well as of the 
Church of England, by children from comfortable 
working-class homes, and we have already noted the 
great hopes entertained as to the future results of 
this early religious training, especially by those whose 
teaching is most dogmatic — hopes which even for 
them seem doomed to disappointment. But these 
can hardly arise at all as regards schools connected 
with missions where the 'practical side’ of Christ- 
ianity has come uppermost. To their schools come 
the children of the poor. They learn to sing 
hymns, and they become accustomed to a reverent 
use of the Bible and to appeals to God in 
prayer ; the atmosphere is religious ; but those who 
attach importance to questions of belief cannot possibly 
regard it as giving a religious training. The children 
are gathered in out of the streets, and their teachers 
try to make them decent and gentle. If they become 
more neat in iheir dress, cleaner in their persons and 
better behaved, it is accounted success. With such 
children as these food and clothing are of the first 
importance ; physical wants transcend ^e spritual 
ones to an overpowering degree* The Gospel 
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message, however often repeated, awakens little or no 
response. Religious truths do not take root. 

The discipline of the Sunday school is often very 
imperfectj but nevertheless the training given, and the 
relations that result between the children and thejr 
teachers, may be rightly regarded as of great value in 
supplementing the influence of the elementary day 
schools ; while beyond this the Sunday school is con- 
sidered by those who manage the missions as ^of 
special importance as leading to an acquaintance with 
the mothers, opening a way to the homes, and ^ so 
providing a basis for the whole machinery of ^ practical 
Christianity.’ 

Mothers’ meetings are almost exclusively for the 
poor, and are thus on the mission side of religious 
work. It is unusual for the wives of regularly 
employed, well-to-do working men to attend them. 
As religious influences or as taking the place of regular 
religious observances, these meetings amount to very 
little, although as moral and social influences they 
may, if guided by wise and kindly people, be extremely 
wholesome and beneflcial. As regards religion, the 
effects are much the same as with the Sunday schools. 
The singing of hymns is a pleasure to the women and 
a reverent attitude is maintained as regards the Bible 
and prayer to God j but religious truths have hardly 
any more grip on the mothers than on the children. 
Religion is rarely taken home. Just as tidiness and 
orderliness are the virtues mainly demanded and 
inculcated in the one case, so are prudence and thrift 
in the other ; and just as the good behaviour of the 
children is encouraged and made easier by timely 
presents and rewarded by treats, so is paving fostered 
and economy made more possible for the women by 
coal and clothing clubs, while tea parties and excursions 
pleasantly bind the whole together. 

The relations established with the women widen 
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the basis that the schools provide. More doors are 
open ; more homes are known. All are visited : the 
poor are succoured and the sick are cared for. Those 
who do this come in the name of Christ, bringing 
material assistance in one hand and the Gospel in the 
other. But this, the last chance for direct religious 
influence, perhaps brings the bitterest disappointment 
of all ; for not only is the Divine message, thus 
delivered, ineffective, but it proves to be positively 
harmful. Sunday schools and mothers’ meetings do 
at any rate cause religion to be honoured and raise 
the moral tone, whereas the admixture of Gospel 
and giving produces an atmosphere of meanness and 

hypocrisy, and brings discredit on both charity and 
religion. 

These special evils resulting from the combination 
of religion and relief are to some extent avoided when 
the gifts and the feeding assume wholesale proportions, 
as in some cases they do ; but instead we then have 
moral mischief on the economic side, in the shape of 
pauperisation and the perpetuation of dependent poverty. 

Missions vary greatly in the success achieved in 
steering through these perils, but even when the 
leaders are most conscious of the rocks they are often 
unable entirely to avoid them. It seems almost 
impossible to prevent charitable and religious effort 
from taking the line of least resistance. It is easy 
to reach the children and poor women — easy to be 
kind, but difficult even for the most watchful to 
realize the evils that may result from careless kindness, 
or avoid economic evils, do what they will ; while 
those who think about the matter at all, and 
perhaps have /jualms as to the wisdom of what they 
do, are nevertheless tempted to lay the flattering 

souls, and argue that kindness in 
rtselt is good, and that benefit must necessarily follow 
irom Its manifestation. 
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§ 2 

SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The active virtue of missions lies in their enthusiasm, 
and the corresponding fault is exaggeration. Principles 
and expectations differ, but enthusiastic zeal and exag- 
gerated language are common to nearly all. The 
workers start out with highly strung expectations 
based partly on the natural exaltation of self-sacrifice, 
and partly on their faith in what they regard as the 
unfailing promises of God’s Word. There may be 
some who take to good works as an anodyne in order 
to escape the worry of doubt, but usually it is not so. 
As a rule those who undertake missionary work have 
themselves found a religious anchorage and ardently 
wish that others should share it. They know that 
God has spoken to them, and if others have not heard 
His voice, it is because their ears have not been 
opened. It follows that the mental attitude towards 
spiritual things characteristic of each religious body, 
though it may not greatly affect the general results of 
mission work, does show itself plainly in regard both 
to what is expected and to what is claimed, and it is 
the same with the unattached missions. 

To begin with the Ritualistic attitude. We find here 
the most amazing unrealized and unrealizable hopes of 
bringing souls to God through the sacraments, and 
of repose being found in the authority of the Church 
and through satisfection in its services. It is by those 
who are themselves affected in this way, laymen as well 
as clergy, that these ideas are entertained, and so sure are 
they that their way is the way ordained of God that they 
cannot admit its failure. INdostof all is this the attitude 
of the working members of sisterhoods. Consequently 
as much as possible is made of every genuine case in 
which this religious influence takes effect, while many 
that are far from genuine are greedily accepted, and it 
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would seem that almost any means to secure adhesion are 
considered justifiable. Since its exponents believe thaf 
theirs is the only road, this faith by its very nature is 
exclusive, and upon those who accept it all the temporal 
benefits the Church can offer are lavished. Thus High 
Church mission work is characterized by enthusiasm and 
devotion, and by extraordinary energy, but is marred 
y unscrupulousness, and by unwarrantable pretensions 
which result in bitter sectarian feeling. In their work 
the most good Is done by the teaching of the children 
the rnost harm by the distribution of charities ; and 
though some souls are won, it is impossible to avoid 

the conclusion that by their efforts in this direction 
more harm than good results. 

The ordinary parish mission is more wholesome 
ihOLigh apt to regard all others as interlopers, this 
view IS taken rather in the interests of discipline and 
from a sense of the necessity of co-ordination than with 
any desire to condemn the individual action of out- 
siders. It will even be admitted that all are labouring 
in the same cause and serving the same Master. The 
exclusive^ claim made, and the affectation of super- 
iority which goes with it, are indeed resented, but no 
sectarian bitterness is engendered thereby. About parish 

work of this kind there is no extravaganfpretension, nor, 

perhaps, much enthusiasm, but on the other hand there 
IS little exaggeration. It is simple duty-loving effort for 
Ae amending and amelioration of life. The love of 
Cod and the sense of fellowship with Christ He beneath, 
deep in the heart, and though Its agents would never 

the claim frequently made by others 
that Eternity alone will show the results,’ is especiaUy 

true or this work. ^ ^ 

Thefavourife delusion in this case is that the people 
themselves take an interest in the work, whereas they 
take h^dly any at all. Appeals for money constantly 
begin by statements to the effect that ‘ our people, who 
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are all poor, have done what they can,’ and raised 
so much towards the sum needed. The truth is that 
what has been raised has almost invariably come from 
the parson and his private friends, from the middle-class 
members of the congregation, or from such devices as 
a bazaar or rummage sde, and that neither the working 
classes nor the poor have contributed at all. The 
working class accept the services of the Sunday school 
and the treats that are offered for their children, and 
do not hesitate to take advantage of the assistance of 
a country holiday fund if offered, but themselves take 
no part or interest in the mission work of the Church ; 
while the poor are ready to receive whatever is to be 
had and are never even asked to give. 

The fond idea that the poor are ready to make sacri- 
fices for a beloved church, is a delusion mainly confined to 
ordinary parish work. Even the High Churches, where 
doctrinal affinity tends to supersede parish boundaries, 
do not share it. With them the care of the poor is the 
duty of the Church. Nor do the Nonconformists make 
any mistake as to this. Their mission work is always 
based on a frank appeal to their members to make 
sacrifices for the sake of the poor. But by all some 
response from the poor is looked for, and each body in 
its own particular way exaggerates, first what its mission 
surely will do, and next what it surely has done. 
It is not easy to admit, even to themselves, that the 
response is lacking or has taken a shape quite different 
from what was expected. Some self-deception is needed 
to sustain their own enthusiasm, and some deception of 
others to retain financial support, and such forms 
of deception are not wanting. 

The acceptance of defeat is difficult eupugh for those 
who rest their hopes of success on the progress of 
humanity, to which they believe that their principles 
provide the key, but is still more embarrassing for 
those who have pledged themselves that the Lord is on 
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their side. To such hopes and beliefs all who have 
them cling, but enthusiasm and self-deception and 

reach the climax with those living 
; of miracle who are assured that 
heaven is opened by their prayers and that upon their 
special mission work the Holy Ghost descends in power. 

We often find on the small unattached missions — 
and sometimes it is the case with the larger ones also — 
the unmistakable stamp of the individuality of some 
one man or woman, or it may be the combined indi- 
viduality of a man and his wife. These missions vary in 
character accordingly, but to most of them there 
comes a certain sobriety which is best described as 
the effect of professionalism. Under this influence the 
work has usually settled down to a routine free from 
excitement and without much room for self-delusion. 
For those engaged it is an occupation, and in many, if 
not most cases, also a livelihood. There are instances in 
which the missioner draws upon his own resources, but 
as a rule financial support comes from outside, from the 
subscriptions of a small number of persons, or from the 
generosity of one patron. In reporting progress their 
agent, no doubt, uses the kind of language that is 
expected from him. He speaks of his work, somewhat 
conventionally, in the terms which are needed to 
maintain his and its character in the eyes of his 
supporters, but there is no deception in this. It is not 
upon such phrases, but upon a belief, which may be 
very well grounded, in his honest devotion to his work 
and in the reality of its religious basis, that their 
confidence depends. There is sometimes frequent 
personal contact between them and him ; and then 
they share his, triumphs and his troubles from day to 
day. They do not need to be spurred by sensational 
stories or buoyed up with inflated hopes ; a printed 
report, if one is issued, becomes perfunctory. 

In some cases, and these are perhaps the most 


exaggerated language 
ever in an atmospher 
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interesting, a poor man, a man of the people, a born 
missionary, himself filled with Christian zeal, has tried 
to bring conviction to others and has gathered round 
him a band of co-workers. After a prolonged struggle 
and many disappointments, he at length encounters 
and touches the heart of someone with wealth. Then 
the work gradually becomes professional. In other 
instances, the reverse happens, and a person of means, 
having thrown him or herself into mission work, seeks 
paid assistance in order to carry it on more regularly. 
The undertaking may begin with a class of boys or 
girls and slowly develop into a club or school or mission 
centre; or visiting in poor streets, followed by the 
employment of a woman of the people to assist, may 
lead to the holding of mothers’ meetings, to the 
systematic giving of charitable relief, and perhaps to 
a soup kitchen. Others again begin with medical 
relief, preaching the Gospel to all who come for treat- 
ment. And finally, there are some whose initial 
motive is hostility to the action of those who hold 
divergent religious views. 

The enthusiasm underlying these little missions 
which has given rise to so much self-devoted action, and 
sustained it in many cases during a lifetime, is deeply 
religious, and from nearly all some form of religious 
propaganda emanates, but for the most part the propa- 
gandist motive is merged in overflowing pity for the 
feeble and the stricken; in simple efforts to benefit 
the children and bring help and comfort to the poor 
and the distressed ; and in sad and weary denunciation 
of indulgence in drink. There may be little exaltation 
of spirit or exaggeration of expression about this work, 
but without constant self-deception it# could hardly 
go on at all. It is often said of those that engage In 
it, that ^ their hearts are too big for their heads,’ and 
those who try to secure a perfected parish organization, 
or better administration of charity, find their greatest 
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obstacle in the action of these good, but perhaps 
unwise souls. 

The large undenominational missions once were 
small. Their expansion has been due to business-like 
management and mastery In the arts of advertising and 
appeal. There is enthusiasm, but it is in harness, and 
with them exaggerated language bears the stamp of 
calculation. There Is, however, something grand in the 
scale of their work, which may well raise feelings of 
pride in all concerned and which secures a never-failing 
succession of men of capacity to cany It on. The 
minor missions come and go — some succeeding, others 
failing : those that shut to-day, open again to-morrow 
under new management ; the Impulse only is continuous ; 
but the large organizations acquire traditions and 
become permanent institutions, and are able to rely 
with perfect confidence on their apparently precarious 
income. They know their public. They flood the 
country with heart-stirring appeals, and the money 
comes. Their work is wholesale, and has the wholesale 
virtues- They have immense Sunday schools, gigantic 
provident clubs and huge mothers’ meetings, all very 
business-like, and giving, one may say, the best value for 
the money, but with very little individual knowledge. 
Their charities are widely spread; in a season of 
distress all who ask and seem to need are relieved. 
Inquiryjis Impossible. Their preaching of the Gospel is 
no less wholesale. Those who come may be benefited, 
but as individuals the great majority are unknown. 

Missions of every description, having the same 
possibilities open to them, and being confronted with 
the same difficulties and subject to the same limitations, 
are constrained to adopt very similar methods ; but 
some of these are more particularly associated with 
certain kinds of missionary enterprise. 

Thus (leaving aside the special work of the London 
City Mission, which consists mainly of a round of visits) 
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systematic visitation from house to house is most 
incumbent on and is best done by the Church of 
England ; and by the instrumentality of sisterhoods 
and deaconesses the work has been more and more pro- 
fessionalized, especially in connection with the High 
Church body. In recent times this tendency has also 
been very marked in the Wesleyan Methodist Missions, 
whose great attempt to popularize religion seems to sum 
up nearly everything that has been done or thought of 
to reach the people. 

Soup kitchens, again, are characteristic of the 
ordinary parish view of poverty and its needs. They 
provide, at the lowest possible cost, necessary nourish- 
ment, which all who will can buy, and which is offered 
freely to prevent starvation. The kitchen is not 
always open, but is always in readiness in case of the 
need occurring, and such need is calmly looked forward 
to as an inevitable incident of life connected with bad 
trade or a cold winter. The same idea, more thought- 
fully developed, ^ has given rise to centres for the 
cookery and distribution of food for invalids, and this, 
too, is most often connected with parish mission work. 
Free meals for poor children, on the other hand, are 
mostly provided by the small independent missions. 
They usually know nothing of the children they serve, 
but, having provided the meals, give tickets to the 
teachers at the poorest of the neighbouring schools for 
distribution to suitable children. In each of these cases 
what appears to be the definite need of the moment is 
made the only condition. Because of their need the 
starving family, the victim of sickness, and the hungry 
child, require and receive relief. 

But for wholesale distribution of ch^ity — gifts of 
food, coals and clothing ; ^ tickets ’ (which become 
almost a currency) for all manner of supplies ; cash 
occasionally, as when tools have been pawned ; ‘ mater- 
nity bags ’ ; and ‘ hospital letters,’ without count — 
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none can compete with the great begging and spending 
missions. Nor would many wish to do so. The 
system is denounced on all hands, even by those whose 
own giving is admitted to be ‘ only limited by lack of 
means.’ Yet it may be less mischievous for gifts thus 
to fall, like the rain from heaven, on the just and on the 
unjust, than for their distribution to be determined by 
religious sentiment played upozi by canting hypocrisy, 
or by a soft heart melting at some false tale of woe. 

Medical missions have sprung from the individual 
action of men who, combining religious enthusiasm with 
a knowledge of medicine, and seized, perhaps, by the 
power of Bible words concerning Christ as a physician, 
desire to turn their professional skill to account in the 
cause of religion. It is only by the Wesleyans that this 
plan has been adopted as a regular plank in the mission 
platform. When used in this systematic way, the 
medical rather than the religious side comes uppermost. 
A medical enthusiast for humanity is more easy to find 
than a medical evangelist. 

The ‘people’s lawyer,’ a device first adopted at 
Mansfield House, Canning Town, drifts still further 
from religion towards ordinary human needs. The man 
who gives his services may be a good Christian as well 
as a sound lawyer, but it is not easy to see how the 
advice he is asked to give can be made an opening for 
Gospel teaching ; and in point of fact I think this is 
never attempted. Those who come for medical assist- 
ance invariably sit through a religious service while 
waiting for the doctor, and advantage is usually takemof 
the softening of the heart in sickness and sorrow, to 
‘point to the Great Physician,’ ^but one should think 
that no such opening or opportunity would be afforded 
by even the most righteous struggle with a bad 
landlord or rapacious money lender. 

The attempt to alleviate the hard lot of crippled 
children has been systematized by the Ragged School 
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Union, and the whole of London has been divided into 
districts in which ‘ Cripples’ Parlours ’ are established, 
where those who can walk or be brought are gathered 
at frequent intervals, whilst those who cannot leave 
their homes are visited. The work, which has been 
over-exploited in appeals for money, is shared by 
others. The Wesleyans, in connection with their great 
missions, have given prominence to it under the name 
of the ‘ League of Poor Brave Things,’ and the same 
work is done with less ostentation by the ‘ Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association.’ The more difficult task of 
earing for and teaching the feeble-minded (outside of 
definite institutions), and the provision of special 
schools for those affected by blindness or other physical 
defect, is now undertaken by the London School 
Board, to which body some of the Setdements have 
given much assistance as regards both crippled and 
feeble-minded children. 

The Wesleyan missions are also making a special 
effort to bring those of the rough children of the 
streets, who practically evade the elementary school 
system, under religious or at any rate humanizing 
^influences, by means of evening classes made attractive 
b7>eEps of cocoa. The attempt is not confined to 
tl^s denomination, but by whomsoever tried under 
ffnese conditions, it is not very effectual. Only when 
the children are taken in hand completely, as is done 
by Dr. Barnardo’s institution and others of the same 
kind, is any great success achieved. 

To the common stock of missionary enterprise, the 
Society of Friends has contributed the ‘ adult school ’ 
and the example set is now being followed in many 
rquarters. I have described the working of this 
organization elsewhere. It has a strictly democratic 
constitution, and forms a kind of religious co-operative 
society, based on a Biblical debating club, from which 
it aims at producing a true social brotherhood. 
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And lastl7 we may mention the systematic collection 
of savings, and still more distinctively the use of private- 
venture free libraries and reading rooms, in connection 

with their work, as a very special feature of the 
Unitarian missions. 

Of the world-wide missionary organizations which 
have their central offices, and sometimes their training 

ffiis° Knot beyond the scope of 

f their place in congre- 

gational effort In many of the annual reports we find 

pleasantly famihar references to the work goino- on n 

istant lands, in which an interest is taken,^initials 

being used (according to the fashion of the day), which 

though familiar to the initiated, are puzzling to anv 

such as 9 - O- M., meaning Our Own Mission, 

. I . -k., of which I have not myself discovered the 

SS ■ -i-S. tids 

£,U<= f V'' '''' are often fascinatina 
tales of adventure. But in addition to foreign missions^ 

special classes which, if not found only in London are 
at any rate represented there. Some of these Lve 
been referred to in previous volumes : missions to ^ 
Jews, mentioned in connection with Whitechanel r, 

S'lrt -f™" “ the'^ river 

ont, and to railway men, mostly in South London • 

M o'/woS objects. This 

h ^ ^4 professional and, as a rule, 

highly organized and rather costly. The missions 

have been started and are maintained by those, for the 

most part a small body of people, who take a soecial 

“ade^f subject, but appeals are often 

U interests are in some way 
wnnected— as to railway shai-eholders for a railway 

mission. The work done has not come much under 
our notice. 
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The _ London City Mission, whose emissaries 
numbering nearly five hundred, are to be found in 
every poor part of London, deserves a full description 
here all the more so because from the very fact of its 

ubiquitous character, it has not been possible to do 
justice to the work locally. 

this large band of missionaries about one- 
appointed to work, not by districts, but among 
p ticular classes of men, such as cabmen and carmen 
coal,es, ca,ial boatmen, gasworkers, railway men and 
theatri^ employees ; or in public-houses or hospitals 
or othei places where large numbers of people 

Ohl as at the docL ^or 

SS rS...? jf^^'bine work of this kind with 
fhT a district, and the rest devote 

themselves to district visiting only, workino- in 

Sici^nn?"' t, “ many visftable 

Su reneaZ ’ ” '? business to 

call lepeatedly m a reguhir routine, the single round 

Xr^i'b® “ ‘y); !■> a district 

wheie the people shift house frequently, acquaintance 

bS ^not^i f newcomers on ezch round, 
ot infiequently those who move turn up an-ain 

iL? street. The missionaries olten 

remain for many years on their beat, and, becoming 
well known and being honest kindly people, their 
periodical visits are welcomed. It is^ their duty to 
put in a word for Christ,’ and they have no other 

o?tVe Soctfy forSd^ 

the relations of 

tfte bcttci. In some sort the rule is evaded 

provided or even allowed, charitable 

arv^ir foHn help through the mission- 

round ibrnr I ^hem. This 

oTctf T\ hov^cver, some guarantee 

of caie, and the ways in which the restriction Is got 

VJI " o 

• ^9 
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over are hardly to be accounted an abuse. Similarly, 
the Society does not intend its work to take shape and 
develop into independent churches. Each missionary 
is put under the superintendence of some local resident, 
frequently a clergyman or minister, and it is his duty to 
urge upon all attendance at some regular place of worship, 
and to ‘ pass on ’ any converts he may make. But 
this rule, too, is not always observed. A missionary 
who has a hall in which he regularly preaches on 
Sunday evening, tends to gather round him a body 
of supporters, and then with their aid to develop the 
work upon ordinary mission lines. But even so, the 
legitimate weekday work of visiting is never dropped. 

The place these missionaries fill and the part they 
play are quite unique : their experiences are related 
with the conviction and nciiveti of a mediaeval saint. 
Not too far removed in social status from those they 
visit — father confessor at once and friend ; themselves 
absolutely satisfied of the truth and sufficiency of the 
simple Gospel they preach ; neither distrusted nor 
pandered to ; instinctive in their horror of Rome 
and Romish ways, but with a good word for every 
Evangelical Church or Protestant sect — they are, 
more than all the rest, in tune with the sentiments of 
the people. 

By some of the clergy they are accepted as valuable 
assistants, and, as stated, a number of the parochial 
clergy act as their local superintendents, but their 
co-operation is by no means generally welcomed. 
Even Evangelical clergymen are not content to be 
placed in that position of equality with the Noncon- 
formist Churches which is assigned to them by the 
Society, and .which is in practice often turned to one 
of inferiority. By the Ritualists the missionaries are 
with reason regarded as positively hostile. 
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§ 3 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED 

In quoting opinions as to the work of the Church 
of Englancij I confined myself to those expressed by 
her clergy themselves, and I followed the same rule 
as regards the Nonconformists. In the quotations 
that follow I feel less strictly bound, but they are all 
from remarks made by those who, if not actually 

themselves engaged in mission work, are in close touch 
with it. 


With so many efforts no one ought to be unsaved,^ 
says one, but adds that ^ though religious organization 
is active its influence is temporary,’ A Presbyterian 
ministci IS sceptical oi the value of missions alto^'ether 
thinking that ^^the people should take the' burthen 
on themselves, A Congregationalist expresses the 
opinion that missions do as much evil as pfood, with 
their gifts, by fostering hypocrisy.’ 

One of the Church of England clergy says : The 
questioii how to get at l-iondon is always present, 
1 he mission sei vices do not attract those for whom 
they aie meant, but rather those who have been to 
church or chapel elsewher e, or such as prefer a free 
and, easy ineetiii^ to a regular service. Thev do not 
bring the poor from the slums ; to these the Gospel 
must be taken.’ A Congregationalist minister v/ho 
used to undertake the mission service once every week 
tells us that he gave it up on finding that those who 
came to it were only his own or other relip-ious 
people, luom an Undenominational mission we have 
it that ‘ many come to us from other services.’ 

, missions only prosper by robbing 

the Chuiches is often dwelt upon. If they attain life 
at all they ‘tend to become independent One of 
the most active of the Church of England clergy says, 


vn 
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‘ Mission work only succeeds where there is no church, 
and when a vigorous man is forming a new congrega- 
tion.’ A City missionary reports that the large mission 
halls with popular preaching are taking the place of 
churches. People dislike being seen going to a local 
place of worship, and so go further off where they are 
not known. And the small missions also suffer. He 
complains of a great falling off in the attendance at his 
own hall consequent on the preaching of a popular 
evangelist at one of the large mission centres. 

A Wesleyan minister says : ‘ Little missions are 
failing, big subsidized ones taking their place ; it 
being found very difficult to get adults to come to 
the small ones.’ People like missions where they 
can drop in with less responsibility. But it is still 
said to be the ‘steady religious people who are drawn 
and who come as though to a pious kind of enter- 
tainment.’ It is thus a ‘floating religious population ’ 
that is attracted, and one witness goes so far as to 
denounce such services as ‘ a device of the Devil, 
because they lead to an empty form of religion, making 
no demands on life.’ ‘ The influence does not last, 
and meanwhile the chapels are killed.’ 

It is generally admitted that ‘mission work has 
become harder and harder as the people have become 
used to it.’ ‘ Methods which once attracted have 
become stale.’ ‘ Lantern services, for instance, are no 
longer so effective.’ ‘ Brass band and negro evangelists 
are played out, the extraordinary has become the 
ordinary, and no longer attracts.’ It is being discovered 
by some that ‘ converted coalheavers do not really do 
as good work as regular ministers and clergy,’ and 
in another quarter we hear that the ‘ converted prize- 
fighter element is being dropped.’ One witness even 
attributes the prevalent lack of religion to a reaction 
against these sensational forms, but they are neverthe- 
less still a great deal used. At one mission we hear 
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of ‘ interesting and instructive (temperance) addresses 
entitled “ Catch ’em alive.” ’ At another, the mission- 
aries go familiarly by nicknames, of which they are 
proud, such as ‘ Salvation Jack,’ ‘ Banjo,’ and ‘ the 
Bishop.’ 

‘Street preaching by uneducated men brings religion 
into disrespect,’ says one ; but although this may 
seem at times to be the case, some of the most 
genuine and least sensational mission work in London 
is done by poor and uneducated men, who win respect 
by the strict rule of life which they adopt as well 
as by their devotion to the cause they preach ; and 
it is felt that ‘ the people are approached best by those 
who have a knowledge of the condition of their lives.’ 

The wholesale distribution of tickets for treats, ‘ in 
order to show large totals,’ is strongly condemned, and 
the Ragged School Union is mentioned as a sinner in 
this respect. It is one of the undesirable features in 
the advertising system on which ‘ In His Name ’ they 
obtain their great income. But they do not stand 
alone in allowing the end to justify the means adopted 
to collect money for charitable objects. There are 
worse examples. 

Moreover, in many cases the merit of the work done 
is as questionable as the plans adopted to obtain 
support. Its character has been sufficiently described 
in previous volumes, and neighbouring workers support 
the view we have taken. For instance, of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s work (although what is collected is largely passed 
on to other centres for distribution), one of the clergy 
says that though no doubt honest, its methods are 
pernicious ; and of Mr. Reuben May and his work we 
have the following expression of opinion, also from 
one of the Church clergy : — ‘ I think him sincere, with 
an honest wish to relieve the very poorest. His 
methods are, however, quite indiscriminate, and he 
probably does a lot of harm. Considerable numbers 
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attend his meetings, but at a centre at which it is 
notorious that gifts in kind are going, numbers are, 
of course, no guide in measuring influences.’ 

These are ‘ leading cases,’ but in truth the charitable 
relief given by the missions of almost every description 
is rarely wise. The dangers of overlapping are ignored, 
and the necessity for thoroughness, no less than for 
sympathy, is not grasped. The opinion, again of one 
of the Church of England clergy, that slums are over- 
visited and demoralized is held by many. We hear 
for instance of one poor street visited by about ten 
agencies, whose combined efforts, it was said, enabled 
the people to live on charity, and of the embarrassment 
caused by a large annual gift of dessicated soup for 
which no good use could be found. 

I will add a few extracts regarding the London City 
Mission to emphasize what has been already said as to 
its work. 

The missionaries belonging to this great Society 
very commonly claim that they alone visit systematically. 
‘The Churches may profess to do it, but usually 
confine themselves to those who attend their services 
or meetings.’ ‘The same is true of the Wesleyans.’ 
The City missionary goes alike to those who do and 
those who do not attend, and ‘even calls upon the 
Church verger.’ Jealousies arise. ‘ We are supposed 
to send our people to churches, but it is best to be 
candid ; it is impossible to carry on, on these terms. 
To send away our best workers would be suicidal.’ 

Others do seem honestly to try to pass on those they 
have converted or can influence, and claim to have done 
so ; but in another case we hear that ‘ most who attend 
the mission accept it as their religious home.’ 

From this and other reasons arise the relations, which 

as we have seen are not very comfortable, between the 

London City missionaries and the Church. 

* ^ 
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^ No co-operation ; isolated ; vicar against me/ says 
one of these men ; and on their side many of the Church 
clergy make no secret of their feeling on the subject : 

^ Snake in the grass/ « Nuisance/ ^Opponents of the 
Church/ 'Working against the Church/ ^ are phrases 
used. The feeling, as we have already indicated, is 
naturally strongest on the part of the High Church 
clergy, who are irritated by the implication contained 
in the statement that the missionaries are only expected 
to send their people to churches 'where the Gospel is 
preached ; ’ but it is shared by representatives of all 
sections, and an even more aggrieved resentment is 
felt by some of the Evangelicals, one of whom com- 
plains that in his parish there are three of these men 
actively working against the Church. Their relations 
with Nonconformist Churches are more uniformly 
friendly ; there is more natural sympathy felt with 
them, and where those influenced do not attend the 
missionary’s own hall, they seem to attach themselves, 
more frequently than not, to some orthodox Non- 
conformist Church. 

The City missionaries find visiting very hard in 
a new district, with much ' door-step work,’ but there is 
always scope for judgment and discrimination. One of 
them gives the following account of his proceedings 
and experiences. 'He does not always read the Bible or 
pray, but he turns the .talk into spiritual channels and 
intermingles texts or presents a tract and seeks to drive 
it home with the spoken word. He is well received, 
but scarcely ever sees the men. Sceptical argument has 
disappeared. Women recognise the message as good 
and true, and offer excuses for non-attendance at 
church, or [employing the argumentum ad hominem\ 
ask, " What’s the good of church-going if church-goers 
are no better than so and so.’” Another missionary 
says he would rather visit men than women ; he can 
get something out of them. 'They will say what 
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' No co-operation ; isolated ; vicar against me,’ says 
one of these men ; and on their side many of the Church 
clergy make no secret of their feeling on the subject : 
‘Snake in the grass,’ ‘Nuisance,’ ‘Opponents of the 
Church,’ ‘Working against the Church,’ are phrases 
used. The feeling, as we have already indicated, is 
naturally strongest on the part of the High Church 
clergy, who are irritated by the implication contained 
in the statement that the missionaries are only expected 
to send their people to churches ‘where the Gospel is 
preached ; ’ but it is shared by representatives of all 
sections, and an even more aggrieved resentment is 
felt by some of the Evangelicals, one of whom com- 
plains that in his parish there are three of these men 
actively working against the Church. Their relations 
with Nonconformist Churches are more uniformly 
friendly ; there is more natural sympathy felt with 
them, and where those influenced do not attend the 
missionary’s own hall, they seem to attach themselves, 
more frequently than not, to some orthodox Non- 
conformist Church. 

The City missionaries find visiting very hard in 
a new district, with much ‘ door-step work,’ but there is 
always scope for judgment and discrimination. One of 
them gives the following account of his proceedings 
and experiences. ‘He does not always read the Bible or 
pray, but he turns the, talk into spiritual channels and 
intermingles texts or presents a tract and seeks to drive 
it home with the spoken word. He is well received, 
but scarcely ever sees the men. Sceptical argument has 
disappeared. Women recognise the message as good 
and true, and offer excuses for non-attendance :it 
church, or [employing the argiimentum ad hominem 
ask, “What’s the good of church-going If church-goers 
are no better than so and so.” ’ Another missionary 
says he would rather visit men than women ; he can 
get something out of them. ‘They will say what 
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• on ’t agree, whereas with women 

It IS “Yes, sir”— “No, sir”— and “Good day,” and 
all over when the door is closed.’ Another, referring' 
to the periodical report he had to make to his Society! 
said, ‘ There is so much sham in the religious world 
that I arn almost ashamed to write.’ But the most 
discouraging thing is said to be that ‘ the people go 
away and the work must ever begin again.’ Another, 
working in a very low neighbourhood, speaking of 
conversions, says he occasionally had definite cases, 
but they leave the neighbourhood as soon as may be.’ 

As to the _ relief of poverty, it is admitted that the 
rule of not giving is not strictly observed. ‘The rule,’ 
says _ one, ‘ is in effect inoperative ; ’ and another 
explains that although nothing of the kind figures in 
their accounts, ‘ they may administer the contributions 

^ good deal practically seems to pass. 
^Without something to give (directly or indirectly) 
toeir task would be hopeless ; you cannot separate 
Christianity from benevolence.’ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

(SELECTIONS FROM MISSION REPORTS) 

The printed material of the missions consists mainly 
either of general reports (as a rule incorporating an 
appeal and lists of subscribers and accounts) or of 
special appeals. Substantial ^ manuals * and ^ year- 
books, like those issued by the denominations, are 
never found, and it is only in the case of the larger 
missions that the printed matter is at all voluminous. 
Much of it is, however, widely circulated, particularly 
the special circulars and appeals issued by missions that 

seek to raise their funds from any likely source, far 
or near. 

_ Pictures are sometimes inserted in the text by mis- 
sions that raise their funds from a widely scattered public. 
They may be merely representations of the mission 
buildings, or mission meetings of one kind or another 
may be shown, or portraits of the missioners and their 
helpers, but the most effective form of illustratioris 
that of figures, sometimes from actual photographs, at 
other times more or less imaginary, representing the 
natural savage of the streets and the dums, and the 

civilized creature— it rnay be the same boy or girl after 

Mving come under mission influence. In some cases 
the cover is a mass of small pictures illustrating various 

ranches of the work of the mission, and in others 

♦ 
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allegory is used which is of interest as indicating 
the standpoint and aims of many of the missions. 
In one we see a lighthouse, set in the midst of a 
stormy sea but planted upon the ‘‘impregnable Rock of 
Ages.” Great waves are breaking upon the light-house, 
and reach even to the lantern — on the one side, the 
wave of “ Sabbath-breaking,” and on the other those of 

“Drunkenness” and “Religious Indiffer- 
ence. Each section of the lighthouse is labelled, the 
two largest and those nearest the base being “ Faith ” 
and “Prayer.” Then follow “Children’s Special 
Services,” “Bible Readings,” “Sunday School and 
Band of Hope,” “ Open-air Work,” “ Tract Visiting,” 
“Temperance,” “Girls’ and Women’s Social Meeting,” 
and “ Adult Bible-class,” till the top of the stonework 
is reached, where, round the rim, the words “ Mission 
Services ” are printed. The lantern, bearing the words 
“ Saved to Serve,” flashes out upon an ink-black sky, 
the moon just breaking through dark clouds near the 
horizon. In the white light of the lantern the 
following references are boldly printed : “ Mark xi. 28 ; 
Isaiah xliii. 1 1 ; Luke ii. 32 ; John viii. 12 ; John i. 4 ; 
John ix. 5.” On the cupola are the words ‘Jesiis 
only,’ and a tiny cross surmounts the whole. 


Although a great similarity is discernible between 
naany of the missions, it is impossible to point to any 
single type, or to present a series of extracts that will 
throw any very general light on mission enterprise. 
INdissions are the free lances of the religious world, 
training their weapons at will, as chance and oppor- 
tunity may seem to offer. In administration, as 
well as in methods of work, they are equally free from 
submission to any generally accepted principles, and 
they range in practice from pure democracy to pure 
autocracy ; from the strictest orthodoxy (these including 
the great majority) to humanitarianism ; and from 
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reckless and not very honest sensationalism to the quiet 
and careful performance of good work. 

The following extracts have been selected to show 
some of the ways in which missions make their start 
and the aims they set before themselves ; the kind of 
work they do, and the form of appeals they issue. 



.M'. 


Institution. 


[Extyacts from Chairman^ s Address (Fifty-fifth Annual Report).'] 

One can remember when there were four workers of 
the Mission — nearly despairing of being able 

to do anything for the children — and how they were only 
enabled to carry on the work through faith in God. And 
those four, who put up a prayer to Almighty God for help, 
received an answer, for it was through them that Lord 
Shaftesbury became first aware of what was being done, 
and it was through his extraordinary ability, single- 
mindedness and whole-heartedness that the great work 
has reached what it is to-day. We are all rejoicing that 
so much has been done in the last sixty years ; but 
while we thank our Father in heaven, do not let us 
forget that there remains much more to be done if we 
are really to meet the responsibilities and duties that 
are at our door. One of our speakers said that an 
object of the Institution was to grapple 

with poverty.’’ Yes. I remember I was once asked what 
I should recommend as something that might be done 
to remove the great poverty from our midst. And 
although I had many refoi'ms in my mind, in my answer 

I said, I think two words are sufficient. Christianize 
England.” 


[From a Treasurer' s Speech.] 

Our Ragged Schools, our Ragged Church, our Indus- 
tiial homes, our mothers’ meetings: if these were not in 
existence many human beings would never hear the Word 
of Life, and would never be pointed to the Saviour of 
the world. We therefore submit that o\ir institution, in 
common with many others of a kindred nature, is doinsr 
a work that only Eternity will reveal the results of. 
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[From Report.] 

The work^ is worthy to be maintained. Every depart- 
ment of it is a response to a deep and crying necessity. 

* with humanity in its saddest aspects 

— aiiapidated by poverty, emaciated by want, debased 
by sin ; and it extends its benefits to the helpless of all 
ages, from the infant in arms, whom it gently tends in 
me creche, to the aged mendicant who at its Ragged 
Chuich service listens to the Gospel and is afterwards 
regaled on cocoa and bread. It is a means of blessing 
thousands of the most forlorn and miserable 
of the population, to whom its curtailment, through failure 
of resources, would be a serious disaster. 

^ The Committee therefore plead most earnestly in the 
interests of those who so deeply need their help, for the 
continued and increased support of a labour of love, 

to the tenderest human sympathies, and 
which IS carried on in the name of Him who promises 

that a gift of a cup of cold water should not lose its 
reward. 


-t- 


-i!'- 


Mission and Ragged Schools. 


( 2 .) * * 

[Front Rej>ort.'] 

Through what tender mercies of our God, we are 
brought to the dose of another year. Oh, what bound- 
less goodness and rich distinguishing mercy have followed 
us, not merely through the year, but through each and 
every year since the commencement of this work among 
the people and children of East London. “ Hitherto the 
Lord has helped us. Wonderfully has He prospered the 
work in the past. All praise is due to Him. Lie hath 
done all things well.” “ Not one thing has failed.” 

For forty-three years the Lord hat smiled upon and 
blessed this great work carried on for Him amongst the 
people and children of East London. We are filled with 
amazement in the review of the past. “ Not unto us 
p Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name, give glory’ 
for Thy mercy and for Thy tpth’s sake.” 

There are more than thirty missionary agencies in 
operation, having for their object the spiritual and tem- 
poral benefit of young and old. 

. . . . . Our old boys and girls are to be found settled 
all over the world. Many have emigrated and are now 
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settled in distant colonies and doing welL A great many 

are Christian workers labouring for their Divine 

Master 

The Lord has again been pleased to supply the neces- 
sary funds to carry on His own work We 

leave in implicit confidence the matter of funds in the 
hands of the Lord, who, in the future, as in the past, 
will supply all our need. We believe He will provide for 
His own work. 

In conclusion, much remains to be done. There are 
neglected and uncared-for children to be rescued. 
Drunkards to be reclaimed. There are those living 
in sin to be dealt with. There are sufferers lingering 
out a miserable existence to be sought out and visited. 
There are sinners of all sorts to be reached — nothing but 
the Gospel of Christ can raise the degraded and fallen. 
“ The Gospel of Christ.” What a standpoint. All truth ! 
All holiness ! All peace ! All love ! Thank God there 
is a Gospel of Christ, to cover the very sins which that 
Gospel condemns. 

Workers are much required, workers taught of God. 
Taught by the Holy Ghost. He takes of the things 
of Christ, and shows them to us.” He teaches as none 
else can ever teach. 

There are classes requiring teachers. There ai'e young 
people who need to be taken in hand by the soul-loving 
Christians- There are various meetings, for which good 
speakers are wanted. A great deal of work waiting ready 
for self-denying labourers, who give Christ the chief place 
in everything, that souls may be saved and God glorified. 

Looking back and retracing all the way the Lord has 
led us, we are deeply impressed with the fact, What 
debtors we have been to sovereign grace. We are deeply 
impressed with the sense of the Lord's marvellous long- 
suffering and mercy. His patience, His forbearance, His 
w^onderful goodness to us for so many years. 

He has stood by us in the great and difficult work He 
has placed in our hands to do for Him. He has made 
ample provision for every difficulty, and not one good 
thing has He withheld. So that we have learned from 
experience the truth of His precious words, Be careful 
or nothing ; but in everything by prayer and supplication 
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with thanksgiving make your requests known unto God, 
and God shall supply all your need, according to His 
riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 

We leave the future in the Lord’s hands. We shall 

TT-'^ unchangeableness, His faithfulness, His power. 
His love will be enough for us. 


(s.) 


The 

and 




-» 


to save. 


Gospel Mission, To succour 


[From Report.'] 

It is now twenty-six summers and winters since, early 
in our life’s day, we looked upon the fields “ white unto 
harvest” and resolved by Divine grace that what little lay 
in our power should be spent in the endeavour to bring 
the benign blessing— the healing rays of Gospel light and 
love into some of the densely dark homes and hovels in 
this portion of the great city. Nor have we been dis- 
appointed. The little seed, sown in much weakness, has 
been suffered to yield fruit which “ the day ” will only 
fully reveal ; though tears are not yet wiped from “ off 

all faces,” nor has the “ desert ” yet become “ the garden 
of the Lord.” 

If then we have cause for thanksgiving — and we 
certainly have — we must nevertheless hasten to say that 
the aspect of things outside the comparatively little circle 
as ^ yet touched either by our own or others’ laboui’s, is 
neithp as yet very _ hopeful nor encouraging. We 
certainly felt much in sympathy with the language 
ascribed to Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool ; “ I am afraid 
that myriads of people keep no Sunday, never go to 

church or chapel, never hear the Gospel preached 

and die witlmut religion. This seems a terrible con- 
clusion, but It IS useless to shut our eyes to facts.” We 
feel inclined to concur with some others who have the care 
of Christian work among the masses, in feeling that there is 
a growing indifference among the poorer classes to attend 

religious meetings of any kind in order to gain 

a hearing for the Gospel many are cultivating adjuncts 

to the simple preaching of the Glad News and 

one fears sometimes that every other issue has been lost 

sight of in catering for the crowd, than that of securing 
an audience. 
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Nevertheless, for the masses to be evangelized it is 
certain they must be reached, and we endeavour to do so 
in three ways: the opening of Gospel halls for such as 
can be induced to attend them, the regular preaching of 
the Gospel in the open air, and by house to house 
visitation. Assisted at each centre by a goodly number 
of faithful workers, voluntary and other, we have happily 

to_ report that with the Divine blessing many 

bright cases of conversion have cheered us 


(4.) 

[From Report,-] 


Mission, 


Seventeen years ago a few men and women whose 
hearts the Lord had touched, stood as a small band of 
workers at the corner of a street, night after night, 
singing and telling out to a crowd of poor people gathered 
around them the benefits of leading a Christian life. 

The little band increased in number, and as the 

nights got cold, we hired an old carpenter’s shop 

and for eighteen months in this old shed we preached the 

Gospel Unfortunately, our landlord at last 

pulled down the old shed, and we were turned out ; but 
soon we found a strip of land eighty feet long and eleven 
feet wide, and upon this ground we started to build a 

wooden mission in this place we have packed 

one hundred and sixty people, and for twelve years we 
carried on this good work among the poor. God only 
knows the results of our labours. We have had amongst 

us convicted thieves, drunkards, prostitutes and 

know of many through our influence who have become 
honest and respectable members of society : many a sad 
story could we tell ..... but space will not allow. 

We were turned out once more, but not for long. 

A large mission hall was given up by its members 

and we were fortunate enough to have the lease transferred 

to us So here we are working together with one 

object and desire, to rescue the perishing and care for the 
dying, to raise up them that are cast down, to help the aged 
and infirm, to help the destitute childre:^ in our parish, 
to seek out all the little cripples and visit them, trying 
to let a ray of sunshine into many a dark home, and, 
above all, to spiritually teach those who are striving 
to lead a godly life. 
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( 3 .) * ^ ^ ^ ^ WorUng Men^s Mission. 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for His mercy endureth 
for CTer, for in our midst we have those who have been 
testifying throughout the past year to the marvellous 
grace of God, They have been ^‘redeemed from the 
9 . snemy ; ’’ they were hungry and thirsty, their 
souls fainted in them. Then they cried unto the Lord in 

their trouble and He delivered them out of all their 
distresses. 

'' Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
being bound in affliction and iron, because they rebelled 
against the words of God and contemned the counsel 
of the Most High, have had the Gospel preached to 
them, and the way of deliverance pointed out ; then 
they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and He saved 
them out of their distresses. He brought them out of 
darkness and the shadow of death, and He brake their 
bands in sunder.’’ Many there are amongst us also 
who acknowledge themselves to have been ‘Tools because 
of their transgression,” and great has been their afflic- 
tions as the result, but the good Lord “sent His 

Word and healed them and delivered them from their 
destructions.” 

With these people “ old things are passed away, behold 
all things are become new,” and they are now “ a royal 
priesthood, ^ offering to God the well-pleasing “ sacrifices 
of thanksgiving/’ and spending their leisure time in 
declaring His works with rejoicing.” 

This report, so cleverly woven together out of well- 
known texts, was presented at a meeting ; and after 
several speeches had been made, fifteen minutes were 
allowed for testimonies. It was to these testimonies 
that the language of the report led up, and that they 
were part^ of a pre-arranged programme is the more 
probable since they all came from old members, and if 
in truth only fifteen minutes were occupied, the shortest 
possible form of words must have been used for each 
of the fifteen testimonies recorded. 


The report continues The first man to take this 
opportunity, said he was converted by the mission twenty- 
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one years ago; the second one was likewise brought 
to Christ twenty-one vears a cm Ki,+ r, ,1 r n ° 
for spvpral rmoro 1- • ® fallen back 

tn i ^ 1 ’ ^ wretched life, and was restored 

to God a twelvemonth ago in the ^ 

onverted twenty years ago ; the fourth said the mistjJnn 

Si s rs s 

so'svn in 111 Q Qoni • •fi'A-u "L j 1 s ^ Wd.s tcicn. 

a. .ha 

Se^SrlSf " “ S"' ' ‘ ‘S ‘im“ 

uie seventh, fourteen years ago ; the ei^^hth flff-AAr. 
years ago ; the ninth, nineteen ykrs ag?- the tenth 
ghteen years ; the eleventh was brouo-ht to Cbn^t 

sis?el LTfT instrurSeStality of hg 

years T Christfar-^'^tr" twelfth, eighteen 

,%trs' mission ?;er'ntete;n 

who waf bronthrto rh ^ Christian Sister, 

ain Zff h 1 elsewhere over sixty years 

at,o, but had attended the mission ever since it^bcd 

se?reta??oftl, fifteenth, was the former 

of th 1 ?/a°h‘ttSr;aa;s''ag“."'“ 

The superintendent referred to the starting of the 

icnelt round the packing cases and prayed for the work * 

bel bonrthShr fb 

feSr''° 3 !d th°e rAort*c‘iles‘’;iP'“^“S 

s‘e'e?XtSnd« ^s accoS! 

p ished when the mission started ; men, women and 
hildren saved by grace and then “kept by the power of 

us°“'the pvrA'^d-^^'^ our heavenly Father for thus showing 
us the eicceeding riches of His grace in His kindnelt 
towards us through Jesus Christ.” « ^vindness 

( 6 .) From another mission we hear that : 

that cf ® m exception in the services 

that souls should publicly seek salvation, and some of 

• 20 



3o6 illustrations 

the gatherings are quite remarkable for blessing and 
power ..... 

At every meeting anxious souls are urged to decide 
at once for Christ, and invited out to the penitents’ form. 
If a female, one of the mission sisters kneels beside 
her, pressing home the truth of God in relation to 
sin, and when the time is ripe guides the seeker to 
the Divine promises. The Bible is used, and the 
inquirer is asked to read the precious words with her 
own eyes. In like manner the men are taken in hand 
by the brothers. 

The mission-workers are fully satisfied that no intel- 
lectual ability or cleverness can convince a sinner of his 
sins, but the Holy Ghost alone. One night a big 
meeting was held, on what has since been known as the 

snowy Tuesday,” when, owing to a heavy fall of snow, 
every expected speaker failed. The service was taken 
by the missionary and his local helpers. Soon the 
Holy Ghost fell on the company : two women began to 
cry for pardon, followed by a man. A general breakdown 
ensued, and before the finish eight persons had sought 
the Saviour 

A stranger, entering the mission, finds himself at 
once in an atmosphere of liberty and Christian love. 
Whatever his mental, moral, or social condition, here 
is help. The weary are rested ; the troubled comforted ; 
the tempest-tossed piloted into harbour ; the outcast 
succoured ; the penitent led to the Cross. If some who 
sit in ornate suburban churches, half persuaded that the 
Gospel is a failure, would, on some Sabbath night take 
a walk to town, and turn in at these lowly doors, they 
would learn that the Saviour still can save, and the Holy 
Ghost still sanctify the world’s cast-offs and failures, 
and they would return to their cushioned pews with 
strengthened faith and re-invigorated zeal. 

In the diary we often get a glimpse of the work : — • 

Wednesday ,^Apnl 1882. I held my meeting in 

the Ragged School to-night. I have been in the school 
to-day, wrestling with God that He would come to-night 
and do something in the hearts of the people ; and bless 
His holy Name ! He came into our midst, and blessed 
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every WB-iting* souL Two dccir ones were 

and I believe they were saved. 

Name! ” 


seeking Jesus 
Glory to His 


Sunday, August gth. “What a blessed time to-night • 
the place was filled with power. The right sort of 
people came in with us, and at the end of our meeting- 
when I invited all those that wanted to consecrate them- 
selves to God, or to_ be saved, to come out to the 
penitent form, hallelujah ! twenty-one dear ones came 
out, and there was great rejoicing both in our meeting 
and with the angels in heaven.” ..... 


At this mission all nights of prayer have been held 
with rnost beneficial results. Saturday night at 10.30 
is the time generally chosen, and the meeting continues 
until five o clock on Sunday morning. Quietness and 
freedom from interruption are secured as far as possible. 
Those assembling are urgently besought to be of 
one heart and one mind 5 all who are not in accord 
with the purpose of the service are plainly informed 
that their presence would be unwelcome. No spies 
wanted, was the terse intimation on one placard. 
About one hundred persons usually gather, and ‘ the 

blessing has been in proportion to the faith of the- 
supplicants.’ 


About two o’clock in the morning, at one of these 
conferences, ‘ men and women alike were flooded with 
gloiy. Gieat waves of power came rolling over the 
cornpany until the place was plunged into a holy con- 
fusion, sotne praying, some singing, some shouting 
Glory! Glory! But despite the tumult the 
presence of God was so manifest that it was as heaven 
to the soul of every worshipper.’ . . . . . 

(7.) That the direct interference of God in minor 
mattei s is looked for is shown by the following story 
quoted from a report: — * 


The brass band is doing us good service 5 and here let 
us say that our band is as much the Lord’s as anv part 
of our organization. ^ ^ 


VII 


20 
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How we got the Dnim. 
Writes Brother ^ 


^ : ^'You ask me for facts 


connected with the drum ; they are simply these. I was 
inspired by the morning text one recent Sunday, to 
promise God that I would do as He told me that day, 
and placed myself unreservedly in His hands. Nothing 
out of the ordinary happened until towards the evening, 
when the Lord told me that I must play a big drum ! 
I for the first time then missed the drum [in the band], 
and noticed particularly the need of it, although I had 
not done this previously. At first the Lord’s command 
was rather a shock to me. I answered it, how^ever, 
almost audibly, as we marched along, that I would 
indeed play one if the drum were found. It was then 
I felt that I was not only to play it, but to buy it also. 
I immediately turned to my wife, and asked her to pray 
for me playing a big drum, and repeated the request to 
my brother when we got back to the hall. As a result 
of their prayers and mine, I am now the proud drummer 
in the ^ ^ ^ Band. It is, however, a most 

remarkable manner in which the Lord has blessed me 


since ^ I obeyed His command, both in spiritual ways 
and in this world’s goods, and I need hardly say how 
thankful I am that I was made use of by God in so 
answering our prayers.” 

It was only on the Saturday before that our band- 
master had been discussing the question of our much- 
needed drum. It was explained that no one was so 
much interested in our band as Jesus Christ, and that 
if our band just kept right we should get the drum ; but 
as to paying for one, that was out of the question ; but 

about it. Of this conversation Brother 
was totally ignorant, and so was everybody 
save our Heavenly Father, who knew that we had need 
of tnts thing, — (Fww ci Missionev^s RepoH.) 


(8.) One feature of mission productions is, as a rule, 
their simplicity and directness of statement. An 
ingenuous faith makes itself felt, even through obvious 
exaggerations. The egregious pretentiousness and 

conceit of the following is thus somewhat excep- 
tional ^ 
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The _ * * * Christian Mission is set for 

the spiritual, social, and educational elevation of the 
multitudes. The promoters of the mission seek the 
all-round happiness of the people. The Son of God 
never flew from yondp sapphire throne to our relief to 
save souls ! His mission was to seek and to save men 
and women just as they are — spirit, soul, and body! 
Man’s tripartite nature is a unity. What God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder I We seek to bring : — 
(i) Peace to burdened and weary spirits. (2) Child-like 
submission to stubborn souls. (3) Food, raiment, and 
health to the bodies of men, which, when consecrated to 
His blessed service, are the Temples of God upon 
Earth. ..... God help us to live and toil and die in 
seeking and saving the teeming, untutored multitudes 
for whom Jesus died. 

The unique history of the Church of Christ worshipping 

•)!{■ 4 :- -il?. -ifc. A _ ^ 11 T-TT t » ^ ^ 


in 


Assembly Hall, and of the 

•m r • • — 




Cross Christian Mission, forms one of the most vivid 
illustrations of the beneficent, yet mysterious, operations 
of the Divine Providence to be found in the wonderful 
annals of metropolitan mission enterprise. 

A Glorious Mission. 

During portions of the years 1888-9, an extensive 

CTangehstic mission was conducted by the writer 

in Chelsea Great audiences assembled on Lord’s 

Day evenings to hear the Gospel of Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed in all its pristine sirnplicity and fulness 

In many quarters the mission was considered to be 
one of the most blessed and glorious ever held in 
the west of the metropolis By a really remark- 

able chain of providential circumstances, we were 

during this evangelistic campaign introduced to 

representatives of a little mission conducted by working 
lads, varying in age from twelve to eighteen, in 

* * * ♦ .*■ •pjjg immediate result was that, 

bright Lord s Day ..... we wended our way to the 
mission-room to deliver a special address'. .... We had 
several earnest conversations with the leading spirits of 
the little mission, in the course of which we endeavoured 
to teach them the way of the Lord more perfectly, 
even as Aquila and Priscilla instructed Apollos eighteen 
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centuries ago. They listened, open Bible in hand, with 
wonder, love, and prayer, and speedily expressed them- 
selves as ready to follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
would lead them 

At ^ Street Chapel, Chelsea, at the close of the 

monthly early morning prayer meeting six young 

penitent believers confessed their faith and their attach- 
ment to the Divine Redeemer before a cloud of witnesses, 
and at half-past nine o’clock were immersed in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, according to 
the Scriptures of the New Will. It was a real consecration 
service. The joy of these dear lads absolutely knew no 

bounds At the weekly celebration of the Lord’s 

Supper which immediately followed, these six little 
citizens of the Kingdom of Grace presented themselves 
at the table of their once crucified, but now risen and 
ascended King, to receive the right hand of fellowship 
and a cordial welcome into the sheltered home of the 
Christian Church. 

Whilst filling their places at on Lord’s 

Day mornings, to attend to the Apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, the breaking of bread, and the prayers ” for 
the development of their spiritual life and increase in the 
knowledge of God and Christ Jesus, they continued their 
mission operations in 






■Jp >,!• 


In the meantime, the evangelistic campaign at the 
^ ^ * Town Hall and * Street Chapel 

had been prosecuted with ever-increasing momentum. 
The saints of the pioneer . church, under whose auspices 
it was conducted, were banded together in one heart and 
isoul to extend far and wide the simple faith of the 
.ancient Gospel, and that to a degree quite unprecedented 
in her wonderful history. All the gatherings seemed 
■charged with spiritual electricity, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the church 


During the course of the mission thus concluded, we had 
been brought into very close contact with many phases of 
•^me of the most pressing problems ..... of this vast city, 
'Our spirit gradually became consumed with an unquench- 
able desire to undertake something for the alleviation of 
the social conditions of the deserving and distressed 
poor , , . . . The determination to make London, the 
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city of our nativity, the headquarters of our evangelistic 
labours, had always been with us from the hour in which 
we started out upon our public career as an honorary 

evangelist of the Cross 

Thus we were gradually led to determine to inaugurate, 

by Divine aid, a compi*ehensive mission in London 

In order to accomplish this, we constantly laid our burning 
desire before Almighty God, earnestly seeking further 
guidance 

In the meantime (some years had elapsed), the band of 

had moved 


-t- ^ ^>ic- 


mission workers, meeting in 
into more commodious premises, and other useful converts 
from the Chelsea Mission had become associated with 
them 

How majestically and wonderfully up to this point had 
the Divine spirit moved on in the good order of His 
providential arrangements! He had furnished us with 

provincial experience He had opened up the 

way for the blessed mission in Town 

Hall^ He had turned our footsteps He 

had introduced us to new phases of mission work 

He had revealed to us startlingly some of those horrible 
mysteries of London life ..... He had brought us face 

to face with many of the burning problems He 

had planted in our souls an undying resolve to live, labour, 
and die, if need be, in the service of the people of this 

great city. He had clearly demonstrated He 

had enabled us to see .... . He had further caused 
us .... . He had led us to realize ..... and had 

then gently carried us forward Such are but 

a few of the more prominent features of the Holy Spirit’s 
operations concerning us, which have evolved the glorious 
work calling for the issue of the report, of which this 
histox’y forms the introduction. 


(9.) Hardly less objectionable for fulsomeness of 
language are the extracts which follow, culled from 
the reports of another mission. The recurring lauda- 
tion in each successive report seems to show that it was 
considered strictly due, and that the missionary referred 
to made no objection : 
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\Report 1896-7.] 

The unique feature of the * * *' * * *- Mission is 

that the whole of the income of the mission is entirely 
devoted to the various branches of the work, every penny 
received being rightly applied and accounted for. 

The evangelist being cast upon the Lord for the means 
necessary for his support, the mission is relieved of what 
would otherwise be a direct charge upon its funds. For 
twenty years he has thus lived “ the life of faith,” refusing 
any stated salary while carrying on the work of the Lord. 

/ * * * '' been ably seconded by his 

beloved wife and other devoted voluntary helpers 

[Report 1897-8.] 

“Patient continuance in well-doing” is the concise 
summary of another year’s labours by the esteemed 
evangelist, Mr. » * * * and his devoted wife, who 
continue to live amongst the people they are seeking to 
serve. After twenty-one years’ residence and ministry in 
t.iis distnct there is no abatement of zeal, and no relaxa- 
tion of effort. Never was the evangelist more in earnest 
to carry the message of the Gospel to those who are living 
without God and without hope in the world,” the 
success of his labours being a constant inspiration to 
self-sacnhcmg devotion and service. 

The mission hall is a centre of spiritual influence, and 
a sphere of evangelistic activity for the Christian workers 
who rejoice in their fellowship with an evangelist whose 
consecration to the work of soul-winning the Lord has so 
^eatly owned and blessed. The following agencies attest 
the vitality and importance of the mission ...... 

In personally directing all these agencies, Mr. ■* * * * 

and conversation ; and his unwearied devotion has won 
rdiglom' °° profession of 

How greatly God has honoured him and his beloved 

SifSren^S ^°th adults and 

Eternity will_ reveal. Every year has 

WkfhLrl of conversions and the restoration of 

ruittul as any of its predecessors. To God be all the 
praise* an 
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e committee have unabated confidence in the evan- 
gelist, for whom they bespeak the loving sympathy and 
generous co-operation of all who rejoice in the good work 

of maintaining an earnest unsectarian Gospel ministrv 
amongst the very poor. 

As the evangelist is cast upon the Lord by faith for 
the necessary means of his support, all moneys contri- 
applied to the general purposes of the mission. 
With a larger income the usefulness of the mission can be 
argely increased. Verily, The fields are white unto the 
harvest,” and for this consecrated worker already in the 
held the committee would bespeak a constant interest in 
the prayers of the Lord’s people for an abounding and 
an abiding blessing. “ Brethren, pray for us.” 

^Report 1898-9.] 

The mission hall is not only a hive of Christian 
activity, but the centre of a network of evangelistic 
agencies affecting a large neighbourhood of very poor 


With untiring zeal Mr. » » » ^ directs every depart- 
nient of the mission, and he is beloved and honoured by 
all who know hini. We seek not yours, but you ” is 
a watchword which has never been modified from the 
commencement of the mission in 1877; and the people to 

whoxn he ministers have never had occasion to call it into 
question. 


Cast upon the Lord for the supply of his needs, he has 
been content to give himself wholly to the work and has 
never appealed to those whom he serves for 'a single 
penny towards his support. The Lord, who has so 
graciously sustained His servant, has by many remark- 
able providences set the seal of His approval and the 

crown of His blessing to this work of faith and labour 
01 love. 

Mm. is equally devoted to the work of the 

joint labours being crowned with results 
which have caused the thanksgiving of many to redound 
to the glory of God. 

^ The work of the committee in supervising the accounts 
rms been a joyous service ; but there is a feeling of regret 
that the good work has not been more wddely extended. 
With an increase of funds more could be accomplished ^ 
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and the committee would earnestly appeal for regular 
contributions from the Lord’s people whose constant 
prayer is Thy kingdom come.” 

In connection with every agency the evangelist reports 
the most encouraging results. Names and addresses of 
the converts have been registered ^ but Eternitj^ only the 
full extent of the work will reveal. 

In relinquishing the senior girls’ class in the Sunday 
school the teacher writes : '' I was much gratified, two 
Sundays ago, in asking a show of hands of all who had 
definitely accepted Jesus Christ as their personal Saviour, 
explaining clearly and solemnly what I meant, that out 
of a large class only two or three failed to hold up their 
hands. I do not mention this in any way as connected 
with my teaching, but as the result of the work in 
Mrs. vt. ^ ^ )g class, from which they were drafted, 
confirming my long-felt belief that a beautiful and blessed 
work is being carried on by her. I pray that the Lord 
of the Harvest may send you some one better qualified 
than myself to fill the place I vacate, and also that He 
might all through life’s eventide graciously crown all your 
work for Him by a great ingathering of precious souls.” 


(lo.) It is refreshing to turn instead to the follow- 
ing 

Mission Report. 

The report of the Mission for 1898 can but 

record the same story as those of past years — the story of 
the ever faithful goodness and kindness of God. 

It is no small matter to be able, year after year, to tell 
of quiet progress in the work, of evidences of the con- 
verting grace of God, and of the continued supply of ever 
recurring needs. ^ 

Most of our Raders know that the mission premises 
stand right in the midst of a large and crowded neigh- 

hand where poverty, sin, and misery abound on every 


The ^ mission ^all affords to many the only bit of 
peace in all the week,” and there, day after day, to men, 
women, and children, Jesus Christ is preached — the 
Saviour and Friend of sinners, is preached. Thank God 
or those who, out of the depths of sin and misery, turn 
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the ^eye of faith to Him — they find Him an all sufficient 
Saviour 

It is the work of our mission to bring the Gospel to 
such sad hearts as these, to stretch out a helping hand to 
those ready to sink under the hopelessness of their lives, 
and, as far as means will allow, to relieve want and 
distress. 

Out of doors, our missionary and two Biblewomen are 
busy all the week, looking after the members of the 
various meetings, visiting the sick, and distributing tracts 
and notices of the meetings, from house to house, and 
from room to room. 

The open-air preachers — mostly men and lads who 
have_ been brought to the knowledge of Christ in the 
mission — are earnest in proclaiming the Gospel message 
at the street corner twice every week through the summer 
months. 

Indoors, the steady good attendance at the meetings is 
most encouraging. 

The hall is generally well filled on Sunday evenings, 
and _ the numbers attending the Wednesday evening 
services are good and increasing. 

The mothers’ meetings are always happy times. 

During the winter we sometimes have from 120 to 130 
present on Monday afternoon ; in the spring and summer 
perhaps not more than seventy or eighty. 

The Tuesday meeting is a smaller one, at present the 
numbers vary from sixty to seventy. 

The same women are not allowed to join both 
meetings. 

There are clubs connected with the mothers’ meetings 
for clothing, bedding, &c., and coals. 

There is also a goose club for the weeks preceding 
Christmas, and during the spring and summer a children’s 
holiday fund. 

We get the benefit of these last two clubs through the 
Shaftesbury Society (Ragged School Union), and both 
are most popular. 

The men’s meeting on Monday evening is not large — 
seldom exceeding thirty present ; but the eager desire of 
the Christian men for any instruction that will help them 
to understand their Bibles, the simple testimonies of 
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those who have but lately found the Saviour, the earnest- 
ness of the prayers, and the heartiness of the singing, 
render the meeting full of life and interest. 

We believe that all these meetings for men and women 
are used of God to the conversion of souls. 

The little band of earnest-hearted believers amongst us 
steadily grows. 

Sometimes the change of heart and life comes so 
gradually that we hardly know how it takes place i 
sometimes the transition is quick and striking. 

Three rnonths ago one of the worst drunkards in the 
^reet sat in the after-meeting in great distress of soul. 
He went out of the hall at last, saying he believed God 
had saved him. ^ He has kept from the drink ever since, 
attends the meetings, and spends his few evenings porinsr 
over his Bible instead of in the public-house. May God 
grant that, in the year upon which we have just entered, 

he may go on to prove the reality and depth of the 
change wrought m him. 

The work among the young people is not less encour- 

school IS well filled and in excellent order, 
with an average attendance of 394 scholars. 

^ company of boys 
and girls who have given their hearts to the Lord Tesus 

?Sip ^ preaching, three or four 

tak L frLrf neighbouring public-houses, 

JZl tt mSS S feiche??™ *= 

chOdreifi^f ^nd ragged 

one Of s? wdZZhZZ 

ZS f” I ''nn‘ *0 W 'Zrl 

I want to be good,” said a poor boy at the same 
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meeting. When mother put us in the workhouse we 
almost forgot the wicked words, but now we are learning 
them again, and I don’t want to, I want to be good.” 
The same desire is often plainly written on many an 
upturned face amongst these poor neglected boys and 
girls, so familiar with sin from their earliest days. 

Dr. Barnardo and Mr. Fegan are very kind in receiving, 
from time to time, specially destitute cases into their 
sheltering homes. For the rest, what can we do but go 
on telling them about Jesus,” concerning whom it 
IS written that He is able to save to the uttermost” ? 

We trust that the few lines of this report may serve to 
interest the kind friends and supporters of the ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mission. We thank them most heartily for their help 
during the past year, and ask for their prayers and 
continued sympathy. 

We are very grateful for various gifts of new and 
old clothing, books, toys, old Christmas cards, coal and 
blanket tickets, hospital and convalescent letters, &c., for 
all of which there is a constant demand. 

acknowledge, with many thanks, from 
~ r . - - towards the ragged children’s tea, and 55 from 

a friend for a Christmas dinner for a poor family. 

We send very many thanks, too, to the “Boys and 
Crirls attending the Board School, Norfolk,” 

for two large boxes of beautiful spring flowers sent 
for the Friday ragged children. ^We only wish the 
country boys and girls could have seen the excitement at 
the distribution, and the pleasure all down the street as 
the children ran home, each carrying a good big bunch of 
fresh, sweet flowers. 


Finance: General Fund, — Regarding the question of 
funds, our receipts, as will be seen on reference to the 
balance sheet, amounted to ^188. ys yd for the year 
under review. This includes, in addition to the annual 
subscriptions (page 14), a grant of £10 from the Ragged 

bchool Union— now known as the Shaftesbury Society 

and more than £20 freewill offerings from our own people 
Our expenses for the year amounted to £i6y. iss j.d or 
about ^12 dess than last year. This enables us to carry 
forward a balance of ^15. 4s 5^. . ^ 

It should, however, be explained that, it having been 
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decided to close the accounts in future punctually on 
December 31st in each year, certain payments, which 
had hitherto been included, are omitted from these 
accounts, and will appear amongst the expenses for 1899,. 
and will thus absorb a considerable part of the balance 
now carried forward. 

Also, it has not been necessary to spend so much upon 
repairs to the premises this year as we had to do last 
year ; otherwise, the ordinary expenses have really been 
greater than last year owing to the growth of the work, 
as will be seen by comparing the various items in 
the account with those of the previous year. 


(IX.) 








Artisans Young Men's Christian Associa- 


tion, 

We are an association, all Christian young 

men and total abstainers, who believe that they have 
been saved for a purpose, and that purpose is to win 
other young men for Christ, as we feel this to be a work 

for young men to be done by young men 

Tuesday evening training class — (Gospel service rehearsal). 

This is a work which we call Our College.’’ It is 
here that we have some of the rough material, and after 
some polishing they are able to go about as preachers of 
the Gospel of Christ. It may be asked how it is done ? 
Well, immediately we have a young convert join our 
ranks, our desire is to make use of him for the extension 
of our Redeemer’s kingdom on earth. We therefore ask 
him to book a date, any Tuesday evening he wishes, and 
when his time arrives he delivers a Gospel address, or 
rather conducts a Gospel meeting, the same as he would 
do if asked to take one at some mission hall. He 
commences at 8.15 and is supposed to close at 8.45, 
dividing his time up, the first fifteen minutes with hymn, 
prayer, and reading ; the second fifteen minutes a Gospel 
address. When he is finished the meeting is open for all 
the members to criticize him, but in brotherly love ; 
showing him his errors and faults, and by this means 
many young m^n have become really good preachers, and 
some of them have left us for a larger sphere of use- 
fulness. God has blessed this work abundantly to the 

young men who are willing to be trained for service 
for Him. 
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The result seems to be general evangelistic work 
almost professional in character. The report continues: 

We have had a successful year We have held 

about one hundred and thirty meetings and have visited 
nearly every part of London, taking services in churches, 
chapels, and mission halls, as the Lord has opened the 
door to us. Our men have not had a college education, 
but are working men who have for the most part been 
brought to the Saviour in our midst, and have been led 
to take up some definite work for God, and by means of 
the Bible class and training class and personal study of 
the Word of God, with much prayer, have so educated 
themselves as to be able to preach the unsearchable 

riches of Christ acceptably We have no new 

Gospel, we believe the old, old Gospel As to 

our success, we cannot very well measure, for here we 
only know part, but when we get to glory we shall know 
all. But we have been permitted by the grace of God to 
lead many precious souls to the Saviour. 

Stories are told of cases of conversion among women 
and children, of exceptionally hysterical character, in 
connection with these services. The work among 
themselves is happily very different, as is shown by 
the Report of the Young Men’s Bible class ” — 

We call our class a conversational Bible class, and 
our method of conducting it is as follows : We meet at 
8,15 p.m., and the first fifteen minutes is spent in prayer, 
the next fifteen minutes is taken up by one of the young 
men to open the subject (both the subject and the opener 
for the quarter, have been chosen in advance). It is then 
left for the members to ask any questions, or search 
deeper into the Word, and it often becomes so interesting 
that at 9.30, when we close our meeting, we wish we had 
only just begun. We have taken a variety of subjects, 
and in fact if any member wishes a particular subject to 
be opened, we always try to have it in -our next quarter’s 
programme. We endeavour to keep ouT studies as close 
to the WoiT of God as we can, for we know that there 
and there alone is the safe field of study. 

The Lord has wonderfully blessed our class in the 
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Sew? oftuft fnd°la'^v"l,n“^' “ 

blp<;c;;no- or,^ utn, and many have testified to the ^reat 

if tS cfaast ’'T W' feeSat 

will also be in condition, the association 

mei??vaa5d stu?°y1l.£S 

live the ChriQf r-r ^ ^Iso be able to 

those Word of God to 

(i2.) An appeal. 

What we greatly Need: 

Shoes for Naked FeeTj 

T-’ Coals for Empty Grate«; 

Food for Empty Stomachs^ ^ 

Furniture for Empty Rooms, 

Money for Empty Pockets 

Relief of distress. 

haSVhMe''kiTo“manfa*^^^^^^ darkness 

East End. It 

dawn We j, 3 „p ^ aaricness there is now 

and success. . . Durinf^^?I^+ 

found much distress ‘ among Ve pooTand 

bread, pr<.visioBa7’c„aTa3 

s£|ic£SK‘ Sffh^ b-'ordoS^"! ' 

b/cdi letters have been in ffreat demanri fK* 

A missionary writes ; “As I wn^ j 

a most wretched specimen of bnmt 

and asted me for?£"a£nL 5e£ “J" qj"" “b’ ‘.° “ 

a^ul, and knowing her drcnmstlnces I^afT' 

Yes, I will get you one by Sundav > ?.’ 
from past experience I knew where I could 

Sled-' wminVU'S^b «SS 

were bighl7pSed.°S“so7pS"bSad^d£*^“- ““b- 
eagerly sought for ; several wbol« f distribution is 

for their Sunday dinners 0^1^° ® families relying on this 

y °i°“ers. One poor fellow said ; “ Thank 
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God, there is such an institution as the Rev. T. W. 
us people as 

illustMtl mfl ordinary case which will 

nearl? staS. h K™a^ 

® cannot get work; wife care- 

bSast ^ babe at the 

frZ th^ r clothing, and even the boots 

Sv wS P°°" feet, pledged for food and firing ; 

SIX weeks rent owing and no prospect of paying it. This 
alas, IS one case among thousands. ’ 

( 14 .) Hunger. 

nuLbS/rf rtf °T *>>at I have known 

Sof btvri .Tis-s s 

desifS'to amif l°f > ^ ”“1“ ““v mission as 

aesij,ned to annihilate it, neither do I look upon our work 

Ks^'l.s off f ■ ^ .nstitution, yet I do feel that our missfen 
^1^ T amelioration of our social system. 

and iMve^them^^n**^ warmed and filled,” 

■R%rl^Z r r ^ ."Misery and want.— Trow the 

Kepoft of a, Unitarian Missioner. 

(15.) Discrimination in charitable work 

thflf,”".*"'' yoavaotamittee to discuss the causes of 

mSe? f ^ “rt f ■’”*«« far your com 

mittee to say that the experience of your missionariet; 

!•? discriminate between the poverty which 
is the fruit of vice and indolence, and that which comes 

misfortune and the grip of foSS 
thev ®°p®* 1 “ this way 

Ind^a tae friend™'”™ “ »=lP“ 

Your missionaries are able to throw a flood of liVhf 

Zrtiullfl™ P;;,“P=:tler«i-the daif ff 

Struggling independent poor. These are not to be found 

m published statistics. Their struggles and sufferings 

find no record in the returns of the Poor Law Guardian? 

If relief agencies are opened they do not frequent them! 

VTT 
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They shrink from becoming dependent on the charitable. 
Cpes of a kind not widely different to these must come 
within the experience of everyone who is at the pains to 
go about at all among the poor, or whose vocation brings 
him in contact with them. They are deserving of the 
utmost respect and the utmost sympathy. They are 
deserving also of such aid as can be given without loss of 
self-respect. Such aid is best given — in some cases it 
can only be given— by_ personal intercourse and charity, 
the friendly and discriminating charity which takes the 
trouble — worth more than any money — of personally 
inquiring into the whole of the circumstances, and which 
gives sympathy along with its zid.—From the Report of 
the London Domestic Mission {Unitarian). 



CHAPTER VIII 

OTHER RELIGIOUS EFFORT 
and social work connected with religion 

§ 1 

THE SALVATION ARMY 

The Salvation Army had Its rise In East London 
and London which was the first, remains for it a moS 

No relS ou? ^^^^d-wide organization. 

able thr* slriopTer 

of the week conSnf 

occme'“hi if “d “>0 changes that have 

occurred in it, some reference to the other develon- 

= hf fegSeTin i^ef f 

It has 4ree aspects : that oTa Gospel mission Aat 

fo?sSffrk°”lTi'i;‘^’ “f organization 

to become mof; so“ f’ “'I ‘“diog 

outset the last mentioned was unknown, and there was 
peihaps, no disDnction between the other two. When 

Drevious rlv^ ' ®ooth abandoned his 

r r'l istless crowds of East London, took his shtirl 

the Hoty Ghost and mth an open Bible, began to win 
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souls,” and when the Army he commanded consisted 
of about thirty individuals, their sole idea was to preach 
and spread the Gospel ; urging upon all the need of 
salvation and setting forth the appointed way. They 
wrought for the salvation of individual souls, but did 
not rest there. Those won over were expected to join 
forthwith in the winning of other souls, so that their 
numbers might, it was hoped, follow a law of geometric 
progression, and the band of workers increase like 
a rolling snowball. All around them were those who 
‘ knew not Christ ’ or were indifferent to His Gospel, 
living in sin, unaroused to their souls’ danger. By 
accepting the salvation offered, men were to put them- 
selves in harmony with God ; and by joining in the 
work of spreading the truth, were to enter His service. 
They were to become soldiers of Christ — the Devil 
being the enemy and the whole world their battlefield. 

But the immediate point of attack was East London. 
It was recognised that, then as now, amongst the most 
crowded and characteristic population of the capital 
city of a nominally Christian country, the vast majority 
were quite unmoved by the ideas accounted as all 
important in the religious world. Yet every parish 
had its Established Church, and in every part there 
were numerous chapels belonging to various sects 
wherein the self-same faith was upheld, and even 
missions abounded. In its broad lines the same 
Gospel of man s redemption by the blood of Christ was 
p^^2.ched in all. T'hus some new method of present- 
ment seemed to_ be needed, which should arouse 
attention and strike the imagination, somethino- that 
the most ignorant could understand, the most besotted 
feel, and the n^iost hardened be unable to ignore. War 
had to be waged against sin and its consequences. The 
metaphor was in common use : there was scriptural 
injunction to fight the good fight of faith ; men spoke 
of the ‘banner of Christ;’ and the organization of an 
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Army was boldly selected as suiting the purpose. Un- 
(juestioning obedience to their superior officers was 
demanded from those who took executive positionSj 
discipline and self-devotion from all ; while the mutual 
bond and its purpose were signalized by the wearino- of 
a uniform graded according to rank, and the militant 
spirit was maintained by marching through the streets 
to tap of drum or sound of music. All the world 
could see and hear the soldiers as they passed alono-, 
and from any street corner where they upraised them 
nag the Divine Tidings should sound forth. They 
gloried in the public profession of their faith, and felt 
it no shame to kneel in prayer on the pavement, and 
cdl m impassioned tones on God and man to hear. 
No time could be ill-chosen, no place unsuitable, for 
t e delivery of God s message or for the exercises of 
their religion. To enter their chamber and pray in 
secret to the God who seeth in secret might be needed 
for their own spiritual welfare, but not in that way 
could they hope to reach the perishing souls around 
them. It was not ‘ to be thought well of by man ’ 
that they prayed in public and wore phylacteries of red 

Abuse at first was common, gibes and 
scoffing were their daily portion, and from hardly any 
did they receive sympathy. Their proceedings were 
coarsely ridiculed at harmonic meetings in the public- 
houses, and in the music-halls, and were parodied on 
the march by ‘ skeleton ’ armies organized by habituis 
of tap-rooms of the lower order. Individual Salva- 
tionists were often very roughly used, and sometimes 
stones were thrown. It was in the martyr spirit not 
that of the pharisee, that they displayed their religion. 

In what they did there was much to- shock feelings 
of reverence for sacred things, much that might irritate 
the man of culture and raise ungodly laughter in the 
worldling. ^ The prolonged parody of military terms, 
as m speaking of prayer as ‘knee drill' and ‘volley 
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firing,’ of ‘ barracks ’ and of ‘ citadels,’ of ‘ war cries ’ 
and ‘ ammunition,’ of ‘ attacks — strategic and frontal,’ 
and the rest of it, lent itself freely to derision, while 
the use of every military designation, from those of 
soldier and recruit and cadet up to colonel and general, 
struck a further note of absurdity. But the system 
was deliberately adopted with a popular aim, and by 
persistency and good faith has gradually won acceptance 
from all. Of the genuineness and honesty of the 
attempt there can be no question. ' Moreover, the 
mark was hit. The Army has been entirely successful 
in bringing the Gospel of Salvation freshly and simply 
to the notice of all, and especially to the notice of the 
classes standing aloof. This being so, it becomes the 
more remarkable that, as regards spreading the Gospel 
in London, in any broad measure, the movement has 
altogether failed. 

Marvellous as has been the growth of the Army in 
numbers and in the scope of its v/ork, it remains 
encamped in what must still be regarded as the enemy’s 
country, and the increase in its militant strength has 
not by any means kept pace with the increase in the 
territory it seeks to cover. Its growth has not been 
that of the rolling snowball, but rather that of a plant 
which contends with other plants of stronger, or equally 
strong, growth, and in its spreading continually seeks 
fresh soil. Progress in any particular place has been 
slow or fitful, alternating with retrogression. The 
point is soon reached at which all that can be done has 
been done, and only with great difficulty is the work 
maintained at the highest level attained. As regards 
London the failure is palpable. Constant changes are 
made in the perstnml, partly as a measure of discipline, 
no doubt, in order to maintain the feeling of dependence 
on headquarters, but also quite necessarily for the sake 
of vigour ; fresh life having to be stirred up every 
nine months or so, by changing the officers in charge. 
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But it is all in vain, and from year to year most of the 
corps lead a struggling existence. That the officers 
retain their hopeful faith is a wonderful proof of the 
genuineness of their convictions and of the strength of 
their loyalty to the Army, but probably the frequent 
changes of locality help them in this. It takes time 
to realize a failure and, in dealing with the failures of 
someone else, each starts afi-esh. 

Nor is it entirely failure. The Salvation Army 
corps, like the other missions already described, are 
able to draw to themselves some sympathetic souls 
whom the ways of the Army suit and who find in it 
their spiritual home. In this respect it is at least as 
successful as any other body. The greater number 
of its adherents are found amongst religious, or 
naturally religious-minded people, but there are others 
who are genuine converts — drunkards reclaimed, or 
sinners startled out of self-complacency — a remnant 
of whom find in the Army a permanent anchorage, 
and pass into its working force ; while others, it may 
be most, slip away or relapse, and perhaps repent 
and rejoin, only to relapse again. A few of the corps, 
specially favoured by their surroundings, have grown 
into regular congregations. In these cases they consist 
of the better sort of working-class people, both men 
and women, including domestic servants, but not of 
‘ the poor ’ nor to any great extent of those reclaimed 
by the Army. They still march and preach and pray 
in the streets, but the character of the work changes, 
and in two instances the connection with the central 
organization has been severed. The life of such 
a congregation becomes sufficient unto itself. 

As a Gospel mission in London the Salvation Army 
is remarkable for the number of its stations (only less 
than those of the City Mission) ; for the purely 
religious character which these maintain, and the 
multiplicity of their services in-doors and out, on 
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Sundays ^and on weekdays ; and for the pertinacity 
with which the work is carried on in the face of 
much discouragement. I must myself have stood 
t irty times or more in the fringe of children and 
passers-by who gather round, where, at some street 
corner, the band of Salvationists form a ring, into the 
middle of which one after another steps forward to 
speak or pray or lead the hymn, while the others 
support his words with pious ejaculations, or join in 
the singing, or beat time on their tambourines, or 
accornpany the voices with triumphant trumpet note 
or clash of cymbal. There is much to arouse 
curiosity ; anyone unaccustomed to these proceedings 
would hardly fail to join the circle and linger a little, for 
fois reason alone. But it is rare for anyone to stay long. 
Never have I seen the slightest sign of interest beyond 
such as could find full expression by the addition 
ot a penny or so to the collection gathered in. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. Very seldom have the spoken 
words either life or power. They may once have 
been, they may even still be, genuine expressions of 
feeling, but used and heard again and again, as they 
necessarily must be, they come to have no more effect 
and little more character than the utterances of a meo-a- 
phone. If anything attracts it is the music. Some 
of the corps have excellent bands of instrumentalists, 
the singing is hearty, and sometimes solos are very 
well given. _ A crowd will then gather, especially if 

£? R ."1" T' ” '='‘V Aorough- 

Gospel nothing visible is done, 
nose present are invited to come to the barracks 
and thither the Salvationists march, singing as they go! 

vol lit •>«" “"I disperses and 

£omoanim 'kiidreii 

accompanies the march. 

an Halin’ advertisement, 

and thougn the Salvationists themselves form the major 
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part of the audience indoors, strangers do com^ iin 
Outside, the stranger is the passer-by who h^lts 
a moment to hear what is going on ; inside, too, some 
come from curiosity, and there are those who ^ drop 
in, especially on Sunday evening, after having attended 
some other place of worship ; while others, again, 
especially among the poor, are drawn in by the 
warmth of welcome. Of ^ cadging ’ there is very little. 
The curious spectator may be attracted by what is 
unusu^ in them, but abiding interest there is none. 
It IS difficult to maintain freshness. The repetition 
of the same thing time after time becomes pain full y 
mechanical both indoors and out. 

The services, whether in the ‘barracks’ or in the 
open a.r, hy^ no means exhaust the corps’ programme. 
The following diary, which is referred to as “ an 
attempt to put into the form of a table an ordinary 
week s fighting _ engagements of a captain in charge 
of a corps containing a hundred soldiers,” appears tn 
one of the Army s publications. 

Officer’s Diary for One Week. 

Monday. 

'“fight.' le“althi:lk1ffaiVfor a w'olSV"?'' 

" hour. 

who were prevented from attending meetSU°^ FoimTth^^'^ Recruits 
I p.m.— Hoar for dinner Found hid t ^ i Found three sick. 

-a poor woman who appeam to be t backslider 

Afternoon resting. ^ easily driven back. 

7 p.m.-Open-Air—Boro’ ILane—^rpaf ^ , 

night's converts, who testified.^ mpre.sion made by one of last 

0 p.m. — Indoor Meetine. The x.-- u 

bailers testified-s^ke mv^df on S-nd foot- 

-one from a Lodg^t.house 7°‘^'?^’s-had two at Mercy-seat 
9 . 45 p.m.-On way hime 

were very grateful for my visit ^ ^^sited two backsliders— they 

wentio^L^f from D . O ._ 
house man— got him fi y e d up ^ ^ ^ night’s Lodging- 

^rooSdoTO amon“thfaal^e“wh^af®^^^ of a small 

took building. ^ opening up the new line— 
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Afternoon. — ^Visited from door to door — saw twenty-five families and 
prayed with them. 

Evening. — Soldiers’ Meeting — spoke to them on responsibility for the 
drunken classes. 

g.30 p.m. — Held Census Meeting to consider condition of Roll Book- 
found it was necessary to specially look up several backsliders and to 
follow down one or two offended. Local Officers appear to feel the 
burden of the Corps. 

Wednesday. 

After breakfast visited Soldiers and Recruits. 

Afternoon. — Crys delivered. Wife and self busy with them — folding, &c.» 
until 4.30. 

Night. — Children’s special Band of Love Meeting at 6.30 — gave tea and 
drills. 

Senior Meeting. Spoke on * God’s open door ’ — also had good powerful 
three-minute addresses from six Bandsmen — finished at 9.30 with one 
good case at the Mercy -seat. 

Thursday. 

Was called up about 3 o’clock in the morning to visit a dying man — often 
been to our barracks — was with him until he died at 7. After break- 
fast went visiting. 

Afternoon. — Held Cottage Meeting amongst some old cottagers — had 
sixteen present — one old woman converted. 

Evening.— Salvation Meeting — ^got a runaway girl — ^just starting a life of 
ill-fame — took her back to her home sixteen miles off by last train 
to-night. Tired, but happy. 

Friday. 

loa.m. — Attended Officers’ Council — Divisional Officer gave explanations 
re New Scheme and told me the Target for my Corps — saw Divisional 
Officer on important question. 

Afternoon. — Visited the navvy quarter and managed to have a word with 
several of their wives — sold Crys and got a promise from several that 
they would attend Saturday night’s Free-and-Easy. 

Special preparation for Holiness Meeting. 

7.15 p.m. — Local Officers’ Meeting. 

8 p.m. — Holiness Meeting. 

9.30 p.m. — Made up Corps Books. Found Soldiers were doing much 
better in giving, as a result of a talk of a few weeks ago. 

Saturd.w. 

Assisting wife with house-cleaning till mid-day — gave special attention to 
Barracks windows. 

Afternoon. — Went with four Soldiers to gates of football-field. Sold sixty- 
five Crys, and spoke to several persons about Salvation. Special 
thought and reflection re Sunday’s Meetings. 

7 p.m.— Open-Air, Market-place. 

8 p.m.— Free-and-Easy. Had several navvies present— got one con- 

verted. 

9.45 p.m.— Had an hour's special dealing with God re Sunday. 

Sunday. 

7 a.m. — Knee-Drill. *' 

8.15 a.m. — Breakfast. 

10 a.m. — Open-Air Meeting. 

11 a.m. — Holiness Meeting. 

12.45 p.m. — Dinner. 

2 p.m. Four Company Open-Airs — ten Soldiers in each. Wife conducted 
Open-Air with Converts. 
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3 ^0 Junior Meeting — examined Register. 

3 p.m. Vi/^ife did first part of Adult Meeting. 

^'^^testTm'^ies^^^^^^^*^ latter part of Adult Meeting — had forty-five 

4.15 p.m.— Met three Corps Cadets and gave them counsel 
5 p.m. — lea. 

5.30 p.m.— Met Bandsmen and had special prayer with them 
5.45 p.m. — Open-Air. 

6.30 p.m.— Salvation Meeting. 

8 p.m.-~Prayer Meeting, field on until 9.45~got five persons to se§k 
baivation. Accompanied two Converts home, and reached quarters 
at 10.30. Rather weary, but cheered. 


sustain such work as this ! 
till the existence of the Salvation Army as a religious 
community is far more noteworthy than its action as 
a Gospel mission. Indeed, tested by results, the 
highest value attaching to the mission efforts lies in 
thcii use in binding the community together, and 
even in this respect Gospel mission activity is being 
gradually superseded by the social side of the 
work. Although London seems, as regards the 
spread of ^ the ^ Gospel faith, to be an exploited 
ailuie. It is still,^ by way of reaction and rebound, 
a glorious recruiting ground. From it are drawn 
large numbers of those who carry the war into 
other lands. From London they go out and to London 
they leturn. Headquarters are here. And as regards 
social work, London holds the first place. Thus, 
though the organization extends to forty-seven coun- 
tiies, and the work is carried on in thirty languages, 
London is concerned in all that is done. 

Army is the latest born of religious communities. 
(Jndei Its present name it has hardly yet seen a quarter 
of a century. For eight years before, and for as many 
alter, it led a struggling existence, but since then its 
gi ov/th and consolidation have been a marvel. The 
words of its founder are fairly justified when, writing in 
1900, he says, I question whether any religious move- 
ment as carefully organized, as strongly knit together, 
as firmly foundationed in common sense and 
Uivine truth, WT.S ever set forth upon its beneficent 
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path ill the world in the same space of time as the 
Salvation Army/’ It at any rate must be placed among 
the most remarkable developments of the kind that the 
world has ever seen. The founder speaks, too, with 
reason, of the vast amount of profitable labour called 
forth — labour as much inspired and directed, and as 
necessary to the establishment and prosperity of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on the Earth as the more spiritual 
exercises of preaching and praying.” When he proceeds 
to enumerate the fifteen thousand army officers drawn 
from the ranks of the people — sinners seeking salvation, 
or men and women longing to be saints — to be 
educated, trained and commissioned, appointed to their 
respective commands, and maintained ; and the fifty 
thousand local officers who have to be directed and 
supervised ; and when he refers to the provision of the 
buildings required and the raising of the funds needed, 

vast sums beiiiP* contributed out ot their 

poverty by the poor,” together with the creation of 
a complete system of control of expenditure, he does not 
at all exaggerate the magnitude of the achievement. 
Soldiers as well as officers are subjected to discipline, 
and must sign Articles of war,” which set forth the 
Doctrines they profess to believe and the duties they are 
expected to perform,” and they are then sworn In 
under the Flag of the Army to be faithful unto death.” 
A smile may be raised by a reference to “ the two 
thousand three hundred pages of orders and regu- 
lations,” and the many thousands of distinct rules of 
life and work, applicable to the different types of 
soldiers and officers,” and to various phases of action ; 
but the confidence and good faith shown is beyond 
cavil, and the -spirit which dictated the hand-book 
called “ Servants of All,” from which the following 
extracts are taken, lifts the subject above ridicule. 

Here is told something of common lives beautified, 
exalted, enobled a lofty purpose I write that 
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God may be glorified, that the faith and courage of 
His saints may, in these days of low ideals, be 
strengthened 

To us who still believe in the levelling, conquering 
power of the Divine Nazarene, the secret is revealed 

. ; . . . the working of this spirit which so 

willingly becomes the servant of all It is the incar- 

nation of a lofty ideal. 

“ The universal compulsion of the souls of men ” — “ to 
subdue a rebellious world to God,” this then is the idea 
underlying the Salvation Army. Great thoughts command 
great sacrifices, and in this thought has appeared the 
attraction which has won to lives of self-denial the great 
majority of the men and women who have become 

the officers and leaders “The Cross is the 

attraction,” said one of our dying comrades 

So _ it seemed to him in the little Indian village hut, 
which presently became the gateway of the city of 

Christ gave Himself for the world. He 

asks that those who^ have given themselves to Him 

Mull do the same thing That is the root idea 

of every true Salvation Army officer’s consecration. He 

may or may not see whither it will lead him, but 

he begins there. The Cross, the sacrifice, the suffering, 
the surrender, the abnegation, attracts him. The example 
of the dying Saviour, breaking His heart for a sinful world, 
stands out before everything else, and demands : “ I suffered 
this for thee, what hast thou done after this sort for Me.” 

From the other side— the inside— what is the 
dominating thought? Why this: that a common 
simple man or woman, wholly devoted to the love 
and service of souls, may be qualified successfully 
to win and train them for God. Little by little the 

conception has grown A servant of God, 

and a servant of the common people, living amongst them, 
such a one must be a fisher of men, in touch with them 
and yet above them, an example to them, a friend, an 
adviser, confessing their sins, pleading Jor them at the 
Throne of Mercy, sharing their sorrows, rebuking and 
warning them in truth, albeit with tears, a faithful mes- 
senger of the Cross, a shepherd of the sheep, caring for 
the household of faith, patient, kind, a leader of the Lord’s 
host, the servant of all. 
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“ Lay hands suddenly on no man,” wrote Paul, and it is 

a golden word of wisdom proved in the matter of 

selecting and commissioning our officers “Easy 

come, easy go/’ is a true saying. The chaff must be 

separated from the wheat the froward must be 

disciplined, the timid and trembling must be discovered 
and strengthened, and the unfaithful must be returned 
home. We have still sometimes to say — 

“ How willing is t -le man to go 
Whom God has never sent ; 

How feeble, impotent, and slow, 

The chosen instrument.” 

All, or practically all, promotion is from the ranks. 
Less than ten in a thousand of our leaders have reached 
that position without having first served as followers. In 
the daily duty of the common soldier, while yet he has no 
idea of becoming anything more, the future commander 
learns the great lessons of obedience and faith and love. 
There he learns what the Army is and does in its close 
contact with the people of his own class. There he 
learns to ‘‘stand fire” as a witness for Christ in the 

stormy open-air service to walk about in his 

uniform among people who have known him all his life, 
and by the most conspicuous methods possible, to bear 
witness that he is a servant of Jesus Christ. The man or 
woman who is detailed for that work, must also find out 
how to go into the reeking public-houses selling the War 
Cry Every soldier is also expected to do some- 
thing Tens of thousands of our soldiers devote 

every moment of spare time snatched from their daily 
labour to the work of their corps. They delight 
that this should be so. Many of them owe to the 
Army everything they possess of happiness in this 
life, and all they can look forward to of peace in 
the life to come. In no unimportant sense, it is 
their mother. It is their home. It is their friend. It is 
their recreation. It is the embodiment of all that ennobles 

and elevates the^r lives 

It is, then, among men and women thus united by 
a common love for Christ and for each other, and so 
influenced by a common desire for the salvation of the 
people around them, that we seek for those who are to 
become ^‘fishers of men” in a yet wider sense. 
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It is by many means that we find them. Every officer is 

urged constantly to be on the watch our literature 

frequently contains appeals Special meetings 

are held But it is not to any of these mea.ns, 

at any rate, so far as we can tell, that we owe the laro*e 

majority rather to that direct and definite 

impulse, born, I believe, of the Spirit of God, which is 
usually described by those who recognise it as call to 
the work'' There is, admit, sometimes an illusion. 

here is sometimes, possibly, a mere impression, passing 
away more quickly even than it came. But in the 
majority of cases that call is a very real, a very beautiful, 
a very^ powerful, occasionally a very terrible visitation 
exercising an extraordinary influence over the lives of those 
who receive it . . . . . The call disposes, at one stroke, of 
diiiiculties which no human influences could remove. It 
comes with the imperative definiteness of a command, 
with the directness of an overwhelming conviction of 
duty. What_ before seemed absurd, unreasonable, un- 
natmal, nay, impossible, becomes at once the only thing 
leit to do . • • • • Our joy is great in that we constantly 
see the evidences of its coming to our dear people’s hearts. 
We do not always understand God’s ways with them. 
Some who seem to us to be already marked as vessels of 

qualified, and standing ready on the 
threshold of the temple of service, do not hear this word 
01 separation. To others, among them many — so it 
appears to us— who are the most unlikely of the living 
stones, the least promising of the trees that the Husband- 
man has planted, the word of the Lord is sure. Thev 
hear His voice, “ Follow after Me,” and that is enough 
Our part is then a humble one. It is to make strai|ht 
the way of the Lord. To follow carefully after Him 
if haply we may find out those whom He has chosen, and 
then, like Samuel, to rise and anoint them. 

For the continued growth and increase of strength in 
the Army, the General relies on the spirit of disapline 
and of unity, on advance in ability, on the creation of 
holy ambition amongst its members, and on the 
growth of the spirit of compassion. He claims that the 
rule or obedience^ upon which efficiency and success 
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depend, Is more and more accepted every day. “ One- 
ness of spirit and of aim permeates all ranks ; ” 
“ officers and soldiers alike are studying all the time 
how more effectually to bless and save their fellows ; ” 
“ the passion for doing good grows with its exercise.” 
And he rejoices in ■ the “ spirit of pure ambition ” 
possessed by his officers and by the seven thousand 
cadets in training for officership, and possessed also by 
tens of thousands ” of his soldiers ; a spirit which 
is capable of accomplishing mighty things.” 

On these lines of duty, devotion, and discipline, the 
body must become increasingly a community apart, 
“ sustained by the ceaseless fighting for souls ” which is 
the law of its being, but filled with “ the spirit of 
compassion and the spirit of love ; the spirit that comes 
from God the “ spirit which before all else has made 
us what we are, without which we should only have 
been as ' sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.’ ” 

Such is the programme : — every soul won to become 
in turn a soldier in the Army, and wisdom and love to 
o-uide the work done for the benefit of the multitudes 
outside its ranks. But these, in spite of all, remain 
for the most part quite untouched by the Gospel 
preached. The fear of damnation passes them by, 
their lives and work go on as though there were no 
hell ; no overpowering sense of sin is felt. It 

may be that they think If man be merciful, shall not 
God be merciful also ? But if this be vain hope and 
false security ; if the doctrine preached be true for all ; 
if salvation by acceptance of the sacrifice of Christ be, 
as they say it is, the one thing needful ; how small the 
fruit of all the effort ! 

I do not know what may be the value, even 
from their point of view, of the conversions 

recorded among native races in the East, but among 

those who join the Army in England many, 

if not most, have come to it from some other 
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religious bod-yj snd. iTi3.y even Have been ardent 
Christians previously, and, all told, the numbers 
a,re not very large. Thus the main merit of the Army 
lies not in conversions but in the large number of 
people it has bound together by new ties, whose faith 
it has strengthened, and whom it has set diligently to 
work for the social and religious welfare of the world. 

The doctrine preached and held in the Army is of 
the simplest evangelical type, delivered with something 
of a military style ; as one might say ‘ Eyes right ! 
attention ! and exact unquestioning acceptance of 
a word of command. But the belief is hearty, and 
the ‘ Power of the Spirit ’ is _ upon them. Moreover, 
if the doctrine is bald, lacking not only intellectual 
interest but also spiritual insight and depth of moral 
thought, much has been done to enrich it with many 
admirable rules of conduct. 


The authorities of the movement make no promises 

f A ,1^1 ^ “ Servants 

01 All j. there is no guarantee of salary or other 

emolument not for a single day — no, nor a single 

Theirs must be a very real life of 

faith. They are, indeed, themselves a daily answer to 
the daily prayer, “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

■ A ■ ’ ■ own and other lands, 

often suffer privations What is the result ? 

it is all good their poverty is one of the 

great sources of ... power both with God and man. 

When it is fully understood that their poverty is 

in the vast majority of cases, a self-imposed sacrifice for 
Christ s sake, that power will be enormously increased, 
r or we must remain poor. 


Nevertheless, that the development of the Army and 
its success in the eyes of the world, should react with 
harmful effect on some of those whose skilful manage- 
ment has induced to this success, was, perhaps, 
inevitable. _ The Army becomes their business. The 
spiritual side is lost. But this is not, by any means. 
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true of the majority; and the Army possesses in its 
ranks and amongst its leaders many who, for elevation 
of purpose and singleness of aim, may be accounted the 
very salt of the earth. 

As a religious body the Army, as a whole, grows in 
vitality as well as in numbers. It has been commonly 
said that Mrs. Booth was the spiritual, and General Booth 
the organizing force, and it may have been so. The loss 
of Mrs. Booth was certainly very deeply felt. But the 
spiritual and organizing powers wielded by this 
remarkable pair live in their children, who are to be 
found leading the Army and its off-shoots in various 
parts of the world. 

Centralized administration and discipline are cardinal 
points in the constitution of the Salvation Army, and 
the method of government adopted has been justified 
by the results. There have been failures, and 
struggling or languishing corps are numerous, but he 
would be bold who would assert that greater local 
autonomy would have led to greater achievements. _ In 
spite of rebuffs here or there, and evident limitations 
in London, the Salvation Army is a striking 
monument to the sagacity as well as fervour of its 
founders. 

There have been, however, one or two off-shoots from 
the Army in London, due to secession, which are to be 
found flourishing side by side with the parent corps. 
These Free Salvationists form, to all intents and purposes, 
detached Salvation Army corps, the main difference 
being that their officers are comparatively permanent, 
while those of the regular corps are continually 
changed. In itself, such severance seems to be 
a sign of vitality ; both corps flourish. No essential 
differences, either in methods of work or measure of 
success, are noticeable. 

We turn now from the inner life of the community 
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to the social work, which is gradually taking a more 
prominent place by the side of the efforts made by the 
Army to convert the world. This social development 
proceeds almost everywhere, but most of it began in 
London. It is,^ in the main, an attempt to raise the 
character and mitigate the lot of what are called the 
‘ submerged classes. For this work there is no- 
where inore scope than in London, and it can best 
be studied here because the plans adopted have had 
more time to develop, and thus to show any evil 
as well as any good that may spring from them. " 

Everyone is acquainted with the main features of the 
Darkest England” scheme, and its methods have 

C 4 - 4 -* * to in a previous volume, 

btartmg in wholesale fashion with night shelters and 

cheap food depots, it seeks, in detail, to offer to every- 
one who is willing to take it, a chance of recovery 
through industry. Thousands of the homeless and the 
broken avail themselves of the cheap food or cheap 
s e tei offered. This is the net ; the rest that is 
done IS with the view of serving and helping the mass 
of derelict humanity which the net gathers together. 

he shelters are crowded nightly. They compete with 
the lowest of the common lodging-houses and, except- 
ing in theni (or in one of the free shelters), nowhere 
could ‘such a collection of humanity be seen-’ 
nowhere ^ else, certainly, in such numbers. The 
material is almost hopeless, the ordinary employment 
bureau useless, and what follows is a roucrh process of 
selection. Those who ask for further help— a com- 
paratively small number — are passed on to the head- 
quarters of the ‘social wing,’ where they are either 
given temporary work, such as scrubbing in one of 
me shelters, or are admitted at once to the Labour 
Homes (elevators) or, if suitable, may be sent on at 
a later stage to the Farm Colony in Essex. 

The ‘ elevators ’ are intended to train men to 
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industry ; employing them first In sorting ‘ •waste,’ 

mainly paper, or, if they should be skilled. In carpentering 

or other trades ; feeding and lodging them meanwhile ; 

and finally allowing them to earn a little money 

^cording to the industry and capacity shown. The 

Farm Colony^ serves the same purpose under country 

randitions, with brick-making as a special dndustr-v. 

These parts of the work of the Social Wing are for 
men only, ° 

The object is to give each man a chance. No studied 
selection is made, but there comes to be a natural 
selection. Those who have been born to better things 
furnish the most hopeful cases, but the basis of the 
whole, the real test of fitness, is the willingness to work. 
This provides the first selection. To submit at all to 
this condition Is some test of desert and opens the door 
to hope, however faint. 


Perrnanent benefit Is claimed for a large proportion 
—even for the majority— of those treated. The word 

most do receive some benefit. 

There are men who will not work and boast of it • 

they know how to scrape along, going where food is 

given away, and such would rarely seek to enter the 

elevators. There are others so limp of character, or so 

stricken in the stress of life, as to have lost all power to 

stend alone. But the more common case by far is that 

of those who sick of the existence they have been 

leading, will brace themselves for a while to a life of 

effort. There may be some who can be permanently 

raised to industry and self respect, but they are few and 
rar between. 


What may be claimed Is, that under the influence of 
regular food and regular work sweetened by kindness, 
moral and physical health are regained, and the world 
re-entered on another plane. To achieve this is to 
succeed ; not to achieve it to fail. In either case, the 
perience has been an episode not necessarily 
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conclusive, jne admitted failure might even yet 

under some different roTitn ^ ^ 

^-ir conjunction of circumstances, or 

under different treatment, turn to success, and the 
apparent success, undermined by the man’s inherent 
weakness, will often lapse again into failure. As f o what 
r^Ily happens afterwpds there is little or no informa- 
hon. No _ attempt is made to follow the cases up. 

in°tre°9V%^^^^'i employment 

m the Salvation Army they seldom become members 

deed they return once more as broken men seeking 

oncp ^ ^ chapter in their lives which, 

once closed, men do not care to re-open. 

of interesting and valuable experiment 

of the barm Colony, it is also said that men broken 

a month or two, just as the rich will undergo a water 

returirwkh y German baths, and then 

tSnl flT ^ t ^ congenial life. I 

hmk the parallel is somewhat strained ; but the ada^e 

concerning the saintliness of the Devil when sick has 
some truth in it. ’ 

Some Boards of Guardians have sent men from the 
menf af the disappoint- 

profited Me. If the results wcJulLourSl Z 

rbr^n’’ rs'e. - --t 

able men so sent would be a less desirable selection 

than those who come through the Army organization 
or on their own personal initiative.* ^ S^^^ization, 

the^remfs'S’^nr f elevators the men live either on 

<Thrs^rus?i;t§fce:;;? ?“ s? 

The accommodation is^voy s^Ja: to 

Illustrations in Vol VL, Chapter 6 ^^^ Colony is included among the 
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so-called ‘ Metropoles,’ a superior kind of shelter, 
competing directly with the ordinary common lodging- 
house. 

A good supply of food is provided. Religious 
meetings are held five nights a week, and, except at 
the elevators, when it would be expected, the men 
attend or not, as they please. It is, however, fully 
recognised that without conversion ‘ no permanent 
good can be expected.’ ‘ A changed life is necessary.’ 

For the great bulk of the homeless poor who 
frequent the shelters, the cheap food and cheap 
lodgings are merely conveniences, which tend to 
confirm them in the manner of life to which they 
have fallen. Not only are their lives unaltered, they 
become more unalterable. It is only some of the 
younger men, or a few of the old, driven perhaps by 
extreme want, or by satiety of a kind, who are glad to 
escape from the life they have been leading and who 
become the material upon which the elevators have to 
act. Thus those permanently benefited are a selection 
of a selection. 

The Salvation Army officers do not put it into words, 
but they appear to acquiesce in the view that the material 
out of which they thus seek to make good citizens and 
religious men is almost hopeless ; and though ‘with 
God all things are possible,’ yet they with difficulty 
maintain the enthusiasm that looks upon each new face 
as a possible convert. In fact they do not maintain it. 

The cheapening, by chaidtable intervention, of the 
price for a night shelter or for food is a very doubtful 
benefit to the recipients, and causes undeniable mischief 
to the particular neighbourhood where these things are 
offered and to ^London at large, by attracting and 
facilitating the way of life of the dass for which provision 
is made. It is to be hoped that the practical good sense 
of the Salvation Army may in time learn how to obviate 
these evils. The rest of the work is good, and not the 
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less so If it is often terribly disheartening. Whether in 
the shelters, or the elevators, or at the Farm, or at the 
slum posts, or wherever they touch the lowest and the 
lost, their work is redeemed and glorified by the spirit 
in which it Is undertaken. 

The Salvation Army compares favourably with the 
other missions in respect of mis-directed charity and the 
cadging hyprocisy that too often follows. The Salva- 
tionists, being themselves poor, and systematically drawn 
upon rather than subsidized by the central body, have 
little or nothing to give ; and when cadgers come to the 
penitent form they are soon detected. Moreover, if 
the claims from headquarters constitute a drain on 
their resources, the local corps are In return relieved 
from much charitable responsibility by the centralized 
organization of the ‘ social wing.’ 

For the support of their social work the Army appeals 
largely to the outside public, both for money and for 
countenance. They have had to conquer much hostile 
prejudice and have learnt how to present their case with 
diplomatic skill. But they are careful in their state- 
ments ; and In their appeals, as well as in the 
administration of the money they receive, they compare 
favourably with other charitable organizations.* 

I have described the Salvation Army in Its three-fold 
development. I have Indicated the limitations to which, 
as a Gospel Mission, it has been subjected in London, 
and have shown that if in this respect it has failed, it 
has succeeded In forming a very powerful and remark- 
able religious community which lives on and in its 
work. Religious enthusiasm is the inspiring force of 
this community, and is still poured put in efforts to 
convert the world to the religious ideas which underlie 
the whole. But everywhere it turns also to social work, 

* The Women’s Rescue Work of the Salvation Army is referred to later 
in connection with other work of the same kind. 
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and this work comes to have a life of its own. 
Meanwhile the delusion is maintained that the world, 
perishing for the lack of belief in the doctrine they 
preach, is athirst for the Gospel expressed in their 
formula and typified by their flag, and that what the 
Army is accomplishing for the salvation of man on 
these lines is of the first importance. But it is not so. 
Whatever the value of these doctrines, the belief in 
them does not spread. No universality can be claimed 
for them. Their validity rests upon spiritual experiences, 
subject to various interpretations and not common to 
all mankind. Nevertheless, the power of these doc- 
trines is great with those who share their acceptation. 
They serve to bind men together in high aspirations 
and unselfish devotion, and herein lies their justification. 
The delusion on this subject is shared by all the 
Evangelical Missions, but with none has it risen to 
such a height as with the Salvation Army. On the 
other hand it must be said, that for earnest faith, 
s^enuous work, and real self-sacrifice for the good 
of others, the Salvation Army stands first. 
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The work of this great organization concerns London 
in only a minor degree. It had its origin here and 
began _ by emulating some of the methods of the 
Salvation Army. But except in its name and the use 
of the title captain which applies to all its officers, 
and in the wide scope of its work, there is little 
real similarity. The Church Army does indeed 
march through the streets with banner and music, 
and takes its stand at the street corners, but so do 
many other mission bodies. Its active members, too, 
don a uniform of dark cloth, braided (a surplice 
used to be worn for the outdoor as for an indoor 
service, and for marching, but this has been partially 
abandoned) ; but the free aird easy style, with its 
apparent lack of reverence as regards things religious, 
which we have described in a previous volume, and 
which goes even beyond the ordinary methods of the 
S^vation Army, is practically confined to the founder 
himself Outside of his own church it has, happily, 
not ‘ caught on.’ 

The difference between the two bodies lies deep. 
The Sdvation Army, as we have seen, is before 
everything a religious community. The Church 
Army is not a separate religious body at all ; it is 
merely a working association of members of the 
Church of England. But it started with the same 
aims as its prototype; set out to attack the same 
problems, and having experienced the same difficulties, 
has followed somewhat similar lines of development. 

The first aim (with both) was ^ especially and 
primarily the idea of the Salvation Army: to brino- 
religion to the poor by new methods of approach. 
This idea the Church Army took up, but they adopted 
some plans of their own to carry it out. In London, 
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besides street preaching in white robes, they have relied 
on services in darkness with magic lantern effects. Iji 
the country, for village work, their characteristic device 
has been the travelling mission van.* They shared 
with others the notion that if only the people could 
be induced to listen, the Gospel would surely win its 
way, and, like others, have been disappointed. As to 
London I know ; as to the country I do not know, but 
feel assured that they have never succeeded beyond the 
extent to which novelty always will attract attention. 
They would not admit failure, and are still actively 
pursuing the attempt, but as with the Salvation Army, 
the best of their work, and the bulk of it, especially 
in London, is now social. The raising of the fallen 
and the care of the outcast has been the task chosen 
by both. Religion is still the root and mainstay of 
the work, but industrial methods are those actually 
employed to achieve their end. 

The Church Army system is at every point less 
wholesale than that of the Salvation Army. Prisons, 
workhouses and the streets still furnish the material, 
but each separate attempt is smaller, and those who 
apply for aid have usually been specially recomi- 
mended. Even so they are carefully sifted. In the 
homes there is an age limit of forty for the unskilled 
or forty-five for those who have a trade, and each 
man admitted has to give satisfactory assurance of 
his willingness to work and the earnestness of his 
determination to lead a ‘sober, godly and righteous 
life.’_ Otherwise he is rejected at the outset. Those 
admitted sign an agreement pledging themselves to 
total abstinence from alcohol, attendance at morning 
and evening prayer and at a service on Sunday, and 
undertake to obey all other regulations ; and if they 
fail in any respect they are dismissed. Work is 

* I am told that this, too, was done first by the Salvation Army, but 
the Church Army has carried it much further. 
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provided, such as wood chopping, paper sorting, or 
clerk work (done for the organization itself), and 
jobbing work outside. Six shillings a week is charged 
for keep and one shilling allowed for pocket money, 
and any surplus earnings are held in reserve, subject 
to forfeiture in case of dismissal for breach of rules. 
The stay in any home is practically limited to four 
months, and after the first month, in order that there 
may be every incentive to find and take up inde- 
pendent employment, the pay is gradually reduced till 
in the fourth month it leaves no surplus over cost of 
keep. Each home is in charge of a captain and his 
wife, who are its ^ father and mother,’ and the number 
of inmates is limited to twenty-four. Individual care 
and influence are what is aimed at. 

Thus fenced in and safe-guarded from abuse, a per- 
centage of success is shown similar to that claimed by 
the Salvation Army, but probably more solid in 
character, for though subject to like qualifications, 
these apply only in a minor degree. The Church 
Army does not use the word ^ success ’ at all, but con- 
fines itself to the phrase, ^ obtained a fresh start in life,’ 
which is absolutely accurate, and characteristic of the 
moderation exhibited in all its public statements. 
After leaving the Army home satisfactorily, little more 
is known, for the inmates are not, and probably could 
not wisely be, followed up. 

There are homes for women and for lads, as well as 
for men, and as regards the women a graduated ladder 
has been attempted, of which the first rungs are 
separate institutions for ^receiving’ and ^ classifying.’ 
The women are then sent to various kinds of home 
arranged for long, short, and intermediate periods of 
probation, leading up at length to lodging-houses for 
those in regular employment ; these being still further 
dilfyrentiated according to the nature of the fall from 
which recovery is sought. All the homes are small. 
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and at every pointy it will be seen^ individual care is 
exercised. 

In London there are, for men, seven labour homes 
and four lodging-houses ; and for women seven 
agencies of one kind or other. The Army also 
manages the ^ Embankment Home,’ supported by con- 
tributions obtained by the Mooning Post newspaper. 
This is of a different character. It offers employment 
sufficient to pay for bed and board to any who will 
accept it. The inmates are collected from those who 
othervvise would pass the night on the seats of the 
Victoria Embankment, but as the provisions of the home 
become better known, men come direct to its doors. 
It can accommodate thirty-six, and attached to it is 
a lodging-house which holds fifteen, to which men 
earning money can be drafted. Many applicants are 
turned away nightly, and none are admitted two nights 
in succession. This home may be useful as a feeder 
for the more deliberate work of the Army, but apart 
from this its value must rest on the questionable 
assumption that it does not tend to create the class it 
seeks to serve. In the end it will perhaps prove 
that the home is filled nightly without emptying 

The work of the Church Army, however, is not metro- 
politan but national. The Army is an auxiliary of the 
Church, and its officers, in effect though not by con- 
stitution, are a brotherhood ; the most real that the 
Anglican Church can show. They are drawn from 
every class, but drawn much less, than with the Salvation 
Army, from the human material upon which they 
work. Their assistance is warmly welcomed by the 
clergy. The income of the Army amounts to £i 70,000 
a year ; quietly collected, for the most part, from rich 
members of the Church j very honestly administered, 
and spent as the contributors would wish. 
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§ 3 


SISTERHOODS 

Time was when the Roman Catholic ‘Little Sisters of 
PooT were the only Sisterhood, noticeably working 
1^ f-'O^don. Their van went out to collect broken meat 
for the Sisters themselves and for the poor whom they 
feed, and may still be seen perambulating the streets in 
charge of one of the nuns, who, with little or perhaps no 

knowledge of driving, commits herself and her horse to 
the guidance of Providence. 

Now, there are Sisterhoods without number, the 
members of which, under whatever title, however 
trained and organized, and with or without vows, con- 
secrate their lives to the service they enter. Alf wear 
distinguishing dresses ; some of which are black and 
nun-like, others smart uniforms of various shades 
of grey^ and lavender, with collars, cuiFs and bonnet 
strings in white, veils thrown back, and long flapping 
cloaks. Everywhere the Sisters may be seen going 
independently about their work, and they find the dress 
a protection. Many are quite young women. 

^ Nurses when on duty wear a uniform of a .simil ar 
kind, whether they belong to a Sisterhood or not. It 
suits their work, and most of them are proud to wear 
It at any time ; so that women thus distinctively 
dressed are now frequent in our streets, and add to the 
picturesque interest of the scene. 

of Sisterhoods began with the 
igh Church party, and at first was regarded as a 
dangerous step towards Rome. But Mildmay wisely 
followed^ with its deaconesses, and now there are 

^iid institutions of every shade and shane 

* c ^1* T_ ' * ^Iflie Wesleyans have 

their Sisters of the People,’ and the other Noncon- 
formist bodies are following suit. There are also a large 
and increasing number of Roman Catholic Sisters or 
nuns belonging to working orders having convents in 

.'it*' 
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London, many of whom help the priests, by visiting the 
poor, nursing the sick, and teaching the children. 

The principal regular Anglican Sisterhoods working 
in London are the following : 

(1) The Sisters of St. John Baptist (known as the 
Clewer Sisters) . 

(2) The Sisters of St. Peter’s Home ; 

(3) The Sisters of the Church ; 

(both with their headquarters at Kilburn, and both known 
by that name). 

(4) The Sisters of Bethany. 

(5) The Sisters of St. Saviour’s Priory (being a branch 
of the Sisterhood of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead) . 

(6) The Sisterhood of St. Mary, Wantage. 

(7) The Sisterhood of All Saints. 

(8) The Sisters of the Ascension. 

(9) The Nursing Sisters of St. John the Divine. 

Others, more limited in their general scope or in 
that of their London work, include : 

(10) The Sisters of the Holy Cross. 

(11) The Sisterhood of St. Mary and St.John (Chiswick). 

(12) St. Katharine’s Sisterhood (Fulham). 

(13) The Community of the Mission Sisters of the Holy 
Name of Jesus (with its headquarters at Malvern Link). 

There are also various Deaconesses’ Institutions, 
among which must be mentioned : 

(14) The Rochester Diocesan Deaconesses’ Institution. 

(15) The Women Workers for God in South London 
(Grey Ladies). 

(16) The Women Workers connected with the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society (sometimes called Blue Ladies). 

(17) The All Saints’ East London Diocesan Deacon- 
esses’ Home. 

(18) The St. Andrew’s Deaconess Community. 

(19) The Mildmay Deaconesses. 

With the exception of the Mildmay Deaconesses 
(many of whom are prepared for the Foreign Mission 
Field, and who, making nursing a speciality, have, for 
their work at home, various independent centres), the 
work undertaken by the deaconesses, and to some extent 
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by the Sisterhoods, is subordinated to that of the parish, 
in which, although under the general direction of the 
incumbent, they sometimes come to wield great power. 

The general scope and aims of deaconesses’ work 
are indicated in an account given (in the Official Year 
Book of the Church of England, 1902) of the All Saints’ 
East London Home, founded in 1880 by Bishop 
Walsham How : 

1. To extend the primitive order of deaconesses 

and to train devout women for the office, 
who are solemnly set apart by the Bishop 
in church ‘ with laying on of hands.’ 

2. To help the clergy in East and North London 

who require the assistance of deaconesses 
in their respective parishes. 

All who become deaconesses are required to have 
an earnest purpose of life devotion^ and to regard 
themselves as entirely dedicated to their office. 

The home is under the direction of a warden (the 
Bishop of Stepney), a sub-warden, and a chaplain, and 
the work, it is said, is being done in many parishes. 
In addition to the central home in South Hackney, 
there are branch homes where the deaconesses and 
other workers live, so as to be near the parishes in 
which they work under the parish priest. The 
organization is maintained by contributions from the 
deaconesses and associates, assisted by subscriptions, 
by grants from the East London Church fund, and by 
payments from the clergy. 

The note of helpfbl subordination to the parish 
clergy is constantly sounded, and thus if a body of 
deaconesses establish a penitentiary, a hospital, or even 
a convalescent home, it is felt that they are taking 
a step which, although not beyond their constitution, 
does lie beyond their natural province. With a Sister- 
hood it is otherwise. A Sisterhood is a community, 
with a distinct corporate sense, and almost inevitably 

t 
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in these days when a devout life is felt to be incomplete 
apart from work for God, makes itself responsible for 
independent undertakings. The refuges, penitentiaries, 
hospitals, convalescent homes, homes for the dying, 
orphanages, and other institutions which are undertaken 
by the various Sisterhoods, are thus felt to be the natural 
outcome of these associations of ladies, bound together by 
a long novitiate and by the solemn vows of their order. 

Such institutions, however, form but a portion of the 
work undertaken by the Sisterhoods, and much of this 
is quite as parochial and as subordinate to that of the 
local clergy as is that of the deaconesses.* 

It is in their charitable work that the Sisterhoods 
lay themselves most open to criticism. The wise 

* Out of thirty institutions managed by the Clewer Sisters about twelve 
directly concern London, and an enumeration of these will show how 
great and varied is the work undertaken. 

St. Barnabas Mission (Pimlico), visiting the poor and the sick and 
carrying on the usual branches of mission work. 

St. Barnabas’ Orphanage and Industrial School (Pimlico), acconi- 
modation for seventy orphans of respectable parentage. 

Two small^ refuges for fallen women, receiving thirteen and four 
respectively, 

St. John the Baptist Mission Home (Soho), girls trained for service 
(recently moved to Leytonstone). In connection with this there is 
a country home at Blackwater (Hants). 

The House of Charity (Soho), for temporary relief of the homeless 
St. Alban’s Mission (Holborn), visiting the poor and the sick, nirfit 
schools, creche, Bible-classes, guilds, &c. ° 

School of Church Embroidery (Gower Street), a home for young girls 
who earn their living by church embroidery (pupils received) 

All Hallows’ Mission (Borough), includes work in Christchurch narish 
Home for Working Girls (Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road). Lcom- 
modation for seventy girls of very poorest class ; home generally 


St. Frideswide s Mission House (Poplar), room in mission house for 
lady workers. 

St. Mary’s (Westminster), small parish, but so poor that no help can 
be given by poor residents ; the Sisters carry on the usual branches 
of mission work, visiting, Bible-classes, girls’ clubs. Sunday schools 
bands of hope, &c. 

[The Sisters h^e undertal^n (by request) the visiting of the married 

in the various barracks. Chelsea, 
Wellington, the Tower, Windsor, and Caterham.] 

St. John the Baptist School (South Plampstead), for girls over twelve 
terms sixty guineas a year. 

In addition, the Wantage Sisters, the All Saints’ Sisters, the Sisters of 
St Peter’s, the Sisters of the Church and the Sisters of Bethany have all 
SIX or more centres of one kind or other in the metropolis. 
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administration of relief, at best a very difficult task, 
becomes hopeless when the principles on which it must 
rest are undermined by propagandist motives, and as 
a general rule the Sisters’ action appears to be lacking 
both in religious tolerance and in social insight. 

The spirit of the proselytizer has its genesis in the 
strong religious convictions of the Sisters, which lead 
them to be keenly alive to the dangers of false doctrine, 
and horrified at the neglected and heathen lives of the 
people among whom they work. The temptation to 
win souls by whatever means then becomes very great ; 
and the unscrupulous spirit which is evinced obtains 
the more licence from the fact that the Sisters feel them- 
selves to be working not for their own community, but 
for the Church ; not for themselves, but for God. 

The way of the charitable reformer is hard, how- 
ever, and although when the broader issues are taken 
mto account, it is never possible to condone either 
indiscriminateness or bribery, it is easy to forget, or fail 
to see, the effects of either. Indeed, given a people 
neglected and deeply brutalized, the question is not 
a perfectly simple one as to what is wise and what 
unwse, even when cadging and hypocrisy obviously 
follow in the wake of easy going kindliness. There is 
at least some chance for the exercise of good influence 
upon those who, while they perhaps have learnt to cant 
and sham, cannot but ha4 learnt also that theyTe 
not uncared for or friendless in the world ; a 4tter 

chance at any rate than when men or women stand 

brutalized and alone. 


There are in London many Sisterhoods of the Roman 
Catholic Church besides the Little Sistors of the Poor 
dready referred to. Most undertake work of some 
kind for the Church. The teaching of the girls and 
mfants in the Catholic elementary schools is managed 
in this way, and they also conduct many excellent 


23 
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schools for girls of the middle class to which even 
non-Catholic parents send their children. Others visit 
the poor and nurse the sick. The Little Sisters of the 
Assumption, for instance, “devote themselves exclu- 
sively and gratuitously to nursing the sick poor in 
their ov^^n homes, both day and night. They take 
charge of the home and of the children and make 
themselves practically the servants of the poor and of 
their families.” Of the helpfulness to them of these 
devoted Sisterhoods, we have heard from every priest 
we have seen. 

The Baptists, the Primitive Methodists, and the 
United Methodist Free Church, have each their 
Sisters working among the people at their mission 
centres, but of the Nonconformists, the Wesleyan 
organization of Sisters of the People is the most 
important. It is now widespread, some of the Sisters 
being employed at each of their missions. There is at 
present no centralized body, nor systematic training, but 
that may probably come. The great West London 
mission employs no less than twenty-five Sisters, of whom 
all but three live together. Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes is 
their leader. The following passages, from a ‘ ten years’ 
retrospect ’ by this lady, show what the idea was and 
how it has developed under her guidance : — 

Long before the mission was started I had felt very 
deeply that there was a great sphere of work in our own 
and other churches for devout and educated women. 

Individual women in our churches have always 

been active in every good work, but a definitely 

organized community can do certain kinds of work which 
are impossible to individual workers, especially in great 

centres of population devout women of humble 

position in life were often employed as Bible-women 
..... we needed greatly the co-operation of the 

educated, cultured woman I was anxious for 

a Sisterhood that could work on lines free enough to allow 
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of individual initiative, development and continual adapta- 
tion With the inauguration of the mission came 

the opportunity. The first house was obtained in 
November, 1887, and our first three Sisters came at 
once into residence. During the year the number gradu- 
ally increased until the house was full. In i8gi, the 
growth of our organization obliged us to remove to the 
large and commodious house which we now inhabit. 

the backbone of our work was district visita- 
tion. Every Probationer ..... came into touch with 
the poor. Every development of our work has arisen out 
of the discovery of special needs through actual contact 
with the people ..... The terrible need for thorough 
trained ^ nursing in the homes of the poor soon 
rnade itself felt, and during 1887 our first nursing 
sister began her work. About Christmas in the second 

year of the mission we opened our creche 

F or some weeks no children at all were brought 

..... suddenly the tide turned and babies came 

flocking in Once a baby was left on our hands, 

and more than once also we were summoned to appear 
at a coroner’s inquest to answer charges brought against 
..... to extort blackmail. W^e learned wisdom by 
our sorrows, and the creche grew and flourished. Very 
early in our history, a mothers’ meeting, a girls’ club, and 
a children’s pla3^hour were started, and have been multi- 
plied in every part of the mission. 

In the second year we began to organise Relief work. 
We soon found the utter futility and mischief of every 
attempt to relieve distress by small doles of money which 
gave no permanent benefit. A weekly relief committee 
was formed. We found the great advantage of becoming 
members of the various C. O. S. committees in our 

district We have Sisters sitting (also) on the 

committees of the Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 
Country Holiday Fund, Workhouse Girls’ Aid Associa- 
tion, and ^ on the Hoard of Guardians. Over and over 
again a Sister has been able to render effectual aid by 
bringing sufferers into communication with some agenc^^. 

• * • * •. poor are so ignorant and helpless that they 
often fail to avail themselves even of help that already 
exists unless guided. . , * , , An early outcome of the 

& 23 ^ 
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relief work was the opening of a registry office for the 
poorer class of servants and other women in want of 
work. Girls also continually came to us when in trouble 

or peril That was the beginning of our organized 

Rescue work 

One of the Sisters had it greatly laid upon her heart 
to do something for the aged inmates of the workhouse 

whose only pleasure when let out was 

to beg coppers and then get drunk 

She approached the master of the workhouse, and 
with his co-operation invited all the old people to tea. 
..... From that day until now those teas have been 
held on the afternoon of every holiday in connection with 

the three great workhouses in our district The 

effect of this simple act of kindness on these poor old 

people has been incalculable Workhouse 

visitation followed as a natural result. 


early in the sixth year we opened our 

Rescue Home at Walthamstow For nearly five 


years Winchester House has been a home indeed to 

many an unhappy girl As time went on, however, 

we found the home too far off. 

Meantime, our work in Piccadilly had developed. A 
Sister spent two or three nights a week there, and it 

became necessary to have close at hand a home 

where a girl could be received at once Winchester 

House has been given up, and we have opened a home 
within walking distance where our two Rescue 


Sisters live We are in touch with many excellent 

homes and we can pass a girl on to the home most 

suitable We had already found absolute 


need for classification many cases are far better 

dealt with in other ways. 

From the first, the directly spiritual work has absorbed 
our most earnest thought and attention. As the devo^ 
tional classes grew in size they required most careful 
organization, and the work of the Inquiry room also had 
to be followed ^up with the utmost thoroughness. [I 
quote every word of this curiously perfunctory state- 
ment.] 

Space fails [continues the report] to speak of the work 
that gradually grew up in the boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
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temperance organizations, and the various guilds and 
classes for younger children. A few years ago the Guild 
of the Brave Poor Things was inaugurated. The idea 
was a beautiful one, and has been carried out by the 
Sister who started it, in many other towns in the country. 

It is a guild of those who learn to accept 

bravely the heavy cross of physical infirmity 

Their motto [taken, as was the idea, from Mrs. Ewing’s 
‘‘Story of a Short Life”] is “Lsetus sorte mea” 
(“Happy in my lot”). Patience, courage, cheerfulness, 
mutual love and help are the lessons taught, and into these 
sad and maimed lives has come a new inspiration and 
a sense of the dignity of suffering. 

The Holiday Home at Bisley has become 

a centre of spiritual life for many of the smaller villages 
round about. Two Sisters are weekly visitors at 
St. Luke’s House, and it is their solemn duty to comfort 
the dying and lead them to trust in that Saviour who is 
our refuge and strength in life and in death. 

The latest experiment of all has been made by two 
Sisters who have taken a flat of five rooms in work- 
people’s dwellings, and manage ..... entirely 

themselves. The boys and girls among whom they work, 
and their poor neighbours generally, come in and out 
freely, ..... 

I have touched but lightly on the principal branches 
developed during our eleven years of work ..... there 
yet remains a mass of untabulated work which cannot be 
labelled ..... but which comes to us from all sorts of 

unexpected quarters God only know^s the far- 

reaching results of much that has been done in this way, 
but we rejoice to think that it is “bread cast upon the 
waters ” which will be found after many days. 

The story is well told, and with very slight variants 
would be the story of the work of almost any other 
Sisterhood that has taken root and grown. 

I will add an extract from the 1902, report of the 
same mission— four years later. It refers to the 
sudden and unexpected death of one of the Sisters — 
the first taken from them by death. 

From the very commencement of her mission life she 
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struck cut a very decided line of her ovvn^ which took 
the form of very patient and careful study of the various 
forms of distress which came pouring in upon us from all 
sides, and the best and wisest means of relief. In her 
d.epartment she became an expert, and few people had 
such a wide practical knowledge of the various charitable 
societies and institutions of London, or such shrewd 
common sense and wisdom in dealing with those who 
apply to U3 (and they do apply by hundreds) for help and 
advice in every form of distress and need which is possible 
to humanity. Since her death nothing has been more 
pathetic than the letters and testimonies which have come 

to us on all sides In her short life she accomplished 

a work which has set its mark upon the West London 

mission She has left behind her a memory that 

will never fade from the hearts and minds of those who 
knew her, and an influence that will live in many, many 
lives. 

This too, high eulogium as it is, might be said of 
many other individual Sisters besides Sister Edith of 
the West London Mission ; and one and all are only 
too ready to sacrifice their lives to the work. 

1 will conclude by quoting wise words on this subject 
from the wife of one of the South London clergy : 

Is it worth while to he a woman worker in a poor parish ? 
Are there any encouragements in such a work ? 

Indeed there are ! Given a whole-hearted love and 
loyalty, there is a glorious reward and a happiness which 
the work itself brings. Come and try for yourselves if 
God opens the way ! Are you inexperienced ? Come 
and learn. Experiences ripen fast in such places. Come 

with a high ideal Expect difficulties and you will 

not be discouraged 

Are the lady -workers appreciated in our poor parishes? 

Come with me ask the people themselves ; as 

you follow the ;well-known uniform ..... from house 
to house — '‘Our ladies'' they proudly call them. Ask 
that broken-hearted mother who it was that patiently sat 
in her child’s sick room, speaking words of comfort and 
breathing a prayer as life ebbed away. Ask that hard- 
working, anxious father with the terrible burden of a 
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drunken wife to bear, who it was that spared no pains to 

rescue his girl Ask the children ask 

the rough lasses ..... ask the elder girls ; — ask 
those who are striving by God's grace to give up sin 
and to lead better lives. Ask the sick if they would not 
miss the skilled attention, the cheery word, the womanly 
sympathy. Ask the vicar's wife what difference the ladies 

make to her life Ask the vicar and he will tell you 

that their work is more than ever valued. 

The difficulties are many ; and there are words of 
warning as to those which come from within, as well 
as those from without. The former are the more 
subtle : — 

We who are in the thick of the fight realize that the 
Evil One has not abandoned his old methods of trying to 
spoil God's work by the hand of woman. There is no 
being upon earth that needs to keep closer to the person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ than the woman worker, be she 
clergyman's wife, or worker in any other capacity. We 
women have an enormous power of influence. ..... We 
feel how the prominence which our work obliges us to 
take may lead us to be domineering and self-opinionated. 
We know how the close contact and familiarity with 
holy things, necessary to our work, may lead us to speak 
more lightly and less reverently about sacred things — to 
be superficial. .... . We realize how our very zeal in 
God's service may take us off our guard, and weariness of 
body bring peevishness and fretfulness of mind. . . . . . 
In our anxiety to use the days, as we think, to the best 
advantage, we try to crowd in more than health and 

strength will allow The work is so great and the 

labourers are so few, that in our feverish attempts to 
accomplish much, we are apt to forget that God can do 
all ! and that at times it is our duty to leave off work and 
wait upon Him. Be still, and know that I am God." 
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§ 4 

RESCUE WORK 

Work among fallen women Is undertaken by many 
of the religious bodies. Joint action Is aimed at. 
Associations are formed, and the work of rescue is 
often combined with that of the vigilance committees 
formed in the localities most affected by the evil with 
which all alike are seeking to deal. In the effort to 
leach and save these women, most of the Sisterhoods 
take^ part, and to this work the Salvation Army devotes 
special attention, as does the Church Army. I shall 

append some extracts which will show the spirit in 
which this work is taken up. 

Of the magnitude of this evil in London I will say 
nothing now. It is only too apparent. Nor shall 
I touch here on the allied questions of repression and 
regulation, or the control of the streets or other public 
places, which are dealt with in my final volume, but 
shall confine my remarks to the possibilities of rescue. 

The success of rescue work is practically confined to 
the newly fallen. Its emissaries are always on the 
look-out for fresh faces, and amongst them they find 
always some who can be saved by prompt kindness, and 
rehabilitated in some way-— most often, perhaps, by 
their mothers love. The rescue agency always tries to 
reopen relations with the girl’s old home, a step which 
without some outeide interference would probably 
seldom be taken. "When this is impossible, or unsuccess- 
ful, the agency tries to make life in the rescue home 
lead to reputable employment, and in this often 
succeeds. Relations with the rescue home are not 
relinquished. Affectionate interest completes what 
watchfulness and care begin. The work is very costly 
in money, and demands devoted work and unwearied 
Datience, but it is all repaid ; and though extremely 
■imited in scope, results are obtained of untold value. 
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Not only are the regularly established cases 
practically irreclaimable, but it is also very difficult to 
touch any whose action, whatever the motive, has been 
deliberate, or such as have slid into the life down the 
easy incline which often ends the path entered on by 
becoming some man’s mistress. Thus, as with men in 
industrial homes, those who can be saved are a selection 
out of many. The proportion of possible success, in 
the sense of enabling the girls to make a ^ fresh start,’ 
is indeed much smaller than in the case of men, but 
the ruin escaped is greater, and the salvation, if attained, 
more complete. 

Much stress is laid upon the religious side of this 
work, and naturally, for the women who engage in it 
are themselves, for the most part, devoutly religious. 
Their teaching and example must have some effect, but 
the chance of saving a girl from the life of a prostitute 
does not, as a rule, depend upon her religious 
susceptibilities, but rather on the need of her heart for, 
and its response to, pure human affection ; and below 
that on the hold that the claims of order, decency, and 
respectability of life have on her nature. By most 
of the agencies, however, such religious feelings as 
the girls have are stimulated to the utmost — over- 
stimulated, I should say — by a treatment leading, it 
maybe feared, to ^^a perilous heightening of the sentient 
soul,” and likely to result in failure, from the impossi- 
bility of maintaining what is, after all, an unnatural level. 

While looking out for new cases, those engaged in 
the work come in contact with, and make the 
acquaintance of, many others. The door is perhaps 
kept open for even the most hardened, but however 
desirous such women are to reform, it y^ould be fatal to 
mix the old with the new cases. For their treatment 
special institutions are needed of a different character ; 
for them it may very probably be true that ^nothnig 
but the Gospel will serve — that only by the power of 
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Faith can they be won. Not very many are prepared 
to make the trial ; or able, unless the spirit be 
strengthened and the struggle glorified by religion, to 
stand the dreary life such institutions offer. The road 
is very hard to tread. The deprivation of alcohol, 
alone, is a severe penance to those who have been 
habituated to its excessive use. 

But though it may be next to impossible to lift these 
women out of the life they are leading, not a little can 
be done by kindly intercourse, to humanize them in it. 
This is a much lighter task, and relieves the terrible 
strain of actual rescue work. The more professional 
the rescuer becomes, the more she turns in this 
direction. 

What are called ‘ maternity cases ’ form another side 
of this work, and are also best treated separately. 
Many girls have had a baby before taking to 
prostitution for a livelihood, and some may have one 
after. In the latter case it comes soon, and its birth 
affords a chance for rescue. In the other cases the 
birth of the child is both the time of danger and the 
opportunity for meeting it. A girl who has ‘ got into 
trouble,’ and with no one responsible to father her 
child, is turned out of or runs away from her home, 
which will sometimes happen, almost inevitably loses 
her employment also, and must go into some charitable 
institution or the workhouse to be confined. If she 
is then abandoned to her own resources, she must 
either put her child out to nurse in order to resume 
her work, or go upon the streets. The money she 
can earn by industry will probably not suffice to 
support both the child and herself, and unless looked 
after (or unless the baby dies) she probably becomes 
a prostitute. It is at this point that maternity cases 
and ordinary rescue work come together, and may be 
combined, being equally needed and equally rewarded 
by success ; and the world, in spite of a bad name, is 
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often gentle, so that for every case of this nature that 
leads to prostitution there will be several that do not. 

I suppose it is necessary in regard to regular maternity 
cases to consider the danger of making the lot of the 
mother of an illegitimate child too easy. Girls might 
possibly regard less seriously the birth of a child for 
which the father cannot be made responsible if the 
consequences were lightened too much by charitable 
solicitude ; but whether or no any such calculation be 
needed in their case, it is unnecessary in regard to 
ordinary rescue work, for it is hardly likely that any 
girl would be influenced towards taking up the life of 
a prostitute because there is a road out of it through 
the rescue home. Still it may be questioned how far 
charity is right in especially lavishing itself in this 
direction. 

Some extracts from reports are subjoined : 

(i) Charing Cross Vigilance and Rescue Committee. 

[a) The Ladies’ Committee have to report that since the 
opening of the Shelter 709 cases in all have been received, 
and have been dealt with as follows : — 

314 have been placed in homes. 

108 were found situations. 

77 were restored to their friends. 

53 were sent to hospitals. 

44 were assisted in various ways. 

109 proved to be unsatisfactory, or left of their own 

accord. 

4 remained in the Home at the close of the year. 

709 Total. 

Of this nurnber, 61 new cases have been received into 
residence during the past year. Many have been assisted 
in various ways at the cost of much tlfought and trouble, 
who did not need to be admitted. Many former inmates 
have also been received for a few days for various 
reasons. 

No one who is not actively engaged in this work can 
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have the least idea of the amount of labour, and patience, 
and discouragement involved in it. 

popular idea is, that these women are eager to 
leave a life of sin, and are only prevented because of the 
difficulties in their way, or because no hand is stretched 
out to help them. 

The plain and simple truth is, that for the most part, 
they have no desire at all to be rescued. Perhaps the 
most painful part of the whole work lies in the fact that 
so many of these women do not, and will not, regard 
prostitution as a sin. As one sits down and enters into 
general conversation with these girls, nicely and neatly 
dressed, well-behaved, and sometimes even with serious 
thoughts as to the results of the life they lead, it 
seems incredible that they can be content to go on 
persistently in the same course. But they have become 
so accustomed to idleness, and excitement, and luxury, 
that it is impossible for them to face the prospect of hard, 
and tiresome, and monotonous labour. I am taken out 
to dinner and to some place of amusement every night ; 
why should I give it up ? and what else can I do ? It 
is obvious that a great deal of work has to be done 
before such arguments can be overcome. Too often it is 
only when trouble, or sickness, or poverty is felt that the 
consequences of such a course of life are realized, and the 
mind is turned towards an amendment of living. Until 
in some way the conscience is aroused, and the desire for 
reform awakened, we can do little but wait : and let it be 
known that we are waiting and willing to help them in 
every way in our power. 

One feature of the work which deserves notice, is the 
variety of avenues through which these girls come to us. 
Of course, we have had our own worker who has visited 
at night in those streets in which they parade, and many 
have accepted the direct personal invitation given by this 
means. Some apply of their own accord; some are 
brought m by older companions ; many are sent by the 
police; some by Jhe Travellers* Aid Society; some by 
Relieving Officers, and some by private individuals. 

tends to show that our Shelter is now pretty 
widely known amongst all those who may be expected to 
take an interest in its work, as well as to those who may 
desire its assistance. 
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Another point to be remembered is, that each case has 
its own history and its own individuality. No one rule 
can be applied to all alike. Moral disease cannot be 
cured any more than physical disease, by any one method. 
We are greatly indebted to the skill and energy of the 
indefatigable Matron for discovering the best way of 
dealing with each case 

The letters received from former inmates, 

which, of course, cannot be made public, give abundant 
evidence of the good results of this work. We cannot, 
indeed, accomplish all that we wish. There are many 
disappointments and discouragements, much of which w^e 
are a little too ready to call failure. But there is much, 
too, to cheer and to encourage ; and it w^ould be an act 
of cowardice to give up the wmrk because it is difficult or 
distasteful. 

For those who recognise the love of the Blessed 
Saviour for the lost and most of all for those who have 
no will to come to Him that they may have life ; ” for 
those who desire to follow His example, and to do what 
He would have done, the call is peremptoiy and clear. 
Let us thankfully acknowledge that the results can only 
come from Him, and let us pray that His Holy Spirit 
may incline the hearts of the wandering to return to 
Him . — From Report for 1899, PP* 7“9* 

(6) It must not be supposed that all difficulties have 
been overcome when a woman has been persuaded to 
take advantage of the Shelter. All cases cannot be treated 
according to a uniform system, and for this the utmost 
forbearance and patience are needed. Individual character 
must be carefully studied ,* the truth must by some means 
be elicited ; the restless spirit produced by a life of 
excitement is sure to break out again and must be 
restrained, and when all this and more has been carefully 
considered, then it must be determined in what way each 
particular case is to be disposed of, so far as our Home 
is concerned. Is it a case for a longer stay in a Home 
for Penitents ? And if so, which of th^ Homes will be 
best adapted to deal with it ? or is hospital treatment 
needed ? or can the young woman be safely trusted in 
a situation, or be returned to friends ? And even then, 
when the case is so far clear, there remains the work 
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which is often the most difficult of all, to persuade the 
girl to place herself so far in the hands of the committee, 
as to be willing to adopt the course which has been 
thought best for her. 

Nor is our responsibility at an end rvhen at last our 
penitent has been removed from our shelter to some 
more permanent Home. She has to be written to and 
visited and made to understand that there are those who 
really care, who are interested in her w'ell-doing, and are 
ready, for Christ’s sake, to do all that can be done to help 
her. — Report, 1897, pp. 7-8. 

(c) We are continually asked wffiether the work is a 
hopeful ope, whether there is sufficient evidence of success, 
to make it worth while to carry it on ? This is a question 
by no means easy to answer. No doubt, there are con- 
tinual disappointments and many failures. No doubt, 
the work is the most trying and irksome within the whole 
range of Christian philanthropy. But to admit that it is 
hopeless, or to allow that it naight well be abandoned on 
the ground of its difficulty, is altogether impossible to 
those who recognise the power of religion, and depend 
upon the strength of the sovereign grace of God. In 
this work there is no place for despair, and those who 
carry on the work are upheld by the conviction that no 
case can be hopeless. 

It is this conviction which makes success possible. 
The patience which perseveres in spite of apparent 
failure, which tries again and again, even when there 
seems no response, is the best qualification for one who 
is engaged in this work. — Report, 1893, pp. 4-5. 

{2) St. Catherine's Home {from first Report). 

It was impossible to do the work satisfactorily without 

a Home The Home is open all night, and none 

are ever turned away, the only condition being that they 
shall give up their bad lives ; this many of them are only 
too thankful to do. It is a most welcome sound when 
the bell rings in the night, and some poor girl — miserable, 

cold, and forsaken — steps into the warmth and brightness 
of the Home. 

There is accommodation for twelve girls, and there 
is rarely a vacancy. During the year eighty have been 
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received, the ages varying from fourteen upwards ; some 
have stayed eleven months, others nine and eight 
months ; eleven are still in the Home, while others 
have been passed on to other homes and penitentiaries, 
and eighteen have been sent direct to refuges and 
homes, being, for various reasons, unfit for admission 
into St. Catherine’s 


[This home is, in effect, a depot where the girls are 
received temporarily, and from which they are passed on 
in one direction or another. — C. B.] 

The conduct of the girls in the Home is, as a rule, 
wonderfully good; occasionally an unruly spirit comes 
in, but she is quickly disposed of; they are obedient 
and easily influenced, and very industrious and happy. 
Idleness is not knowm in St. Catherine’s; all kinds of 
work are done for three large shops, besides private 
orders from ladies for very fine work; the work is well 
and faithfully done, and the result is that more work 


comes to the Home than can be done by twelve girls; 

but, alas, the payments are very small in proportion 

[Several treats are here mentioned as having been 
given.] 


Our thanks are due to the ladies who so kindly take 
charge on different afternoons and read to the girls at 
their work 


Father Page, the Superior of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cowley, is the visitor of the Home. The 
girls attend the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square 

But the whole success of the work is emphatically due 

to Miss ^ ^ the lady in charge Her 

untiring energy, as well as her special talent for winning 
and influencing girls of this class, have made the Home 
what it is. 


[The girls treated in the Home have been cJmost all 
either new to the life from which it offered an escape, or had 
not yet taken it up. Twelve rescued from bad houses, 
eight found wandering in the streets, homeless and friend- 
less - • ... seven found in common lodging-houses and 
hanging about the squares and streets in the greatest 
danger, have been restored to their friends • . . , .”] 


(3) The Church Mission to the Fallen been founded 
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for the prpose of carrying on direct missionary work 
among the fallen and unchaste, and combatting vice in its 
own strongholds. It has long been felt that whilst the 
Church had, to some extent, provided for the care of those 
who desire to leave a life of sin, she has been very remiss 
in following her Master’s example of endeavouring to seek 
and save that which was lost. 

The Church Mission to the Fallen will endeavour to 
carry out its work — 

(a) By the employment of women as missionaries to 
seek out fallen women in their own homes, in the 
hospitals, in workhouses, and in public streets. 

(&) By holding mission services in churches and schools. 

(c) By united intercession. 

(d) By ejfforts of a preventive nature. 

The Church Mission to the Fallen does not propose to 
establish refuges or penitentiaries, but to confine itself to 
direct missionary work. ^ It is clear, however, that as the 
work of the mission increases, more Homes will be 
needed. May God stir up the hearts of those who have 
time and money to spare, to give both themselves and 
their goods for the active work of the mission, and to 
provide shelter for those who may be gathered in.— 
i8th Annual Report y 1898. 

(4) Rescue Homes of the Salvation Army. 

..... And if this is the way the spirit of friendship 
operates in the Shelters, how much more is it a potent 
force in the Homes for women who have lost their 
character, in the Institutions for ex-Criminals and the 
Houses for Inebriates ’’ ? The best answer to the 
question would perhaps be, ‘'Come and seed' 

^ For the spirit which prevails in these places, especially 
m the first nanied, is truly the spirit of the Friend of 
publicans and sinners. It breaks down the most self- 
willed and turbulent souls. Women who seem to be at 
times possessed of devils, so violent are they, so 
blasphemous, so unspeakably filthy, are brought down 
and softened. IJope is reawakened in them; a new 
world of possible happiness appears — very far off in 
very dim outline at first, but appears all the same, and 
gradually grows more near and more real. Convinced of 
the true concern for their welfare which is felt by their 
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officers, they gradually open to them their true history 
and by-and-by confess their sin, and cry to God for His 
rnercy. _The victories so won are worthy to be placed 
side by side with the greatest triumphs of Jesus Christ in 
the hearts and lives of the vilest and blackest savages. It 
is the Love of God revealed in the love of holy men and 
women which wins the battle . — From “Friends of the 
Poor'’ (1901), p. 33* 


§ 5 

WORK IN PRISONS AND AMONG DISCHARGED PRISONERS 

The work of the St. Giles’s Christian Mission among 
prisoners mentioned in an earlier volume Is shared 
by the Salvation Army, the Church Army, and others. 

This work has become the principal branch of 
the St. Giles’s Christian Mission, which ‘ has homes 
for discharged prisoners and for friendless juvenile 
offenders, and assists the wives and children of 
prisoners.’ Its officers are ever on the watch at 
the prison gates to interpose between the discharged 
man and the renewal of a life of crime, and in this 
have had the hearty co-operation of the prison officials. 
This mission was first in the field, its work amongst 
discharged prisoners dating from 1877 ; but the other 
agencies do similar work in a similar way, and aU the 
more important have obtained definite official recog- 
nition In the shape of permission for their officers to 
visit in the prisons, so as, if possible, to pave the 
way for further action on discharge. The general 
scope of the work can best be shown by extracts from 
the reports : — 

r * 

(i) Prison Gate Worh {St. Giles'* Christian Mission). 

Our method of working at the prison gates is, we think, 
by now well known. At that critical moment when 
liberty is regained after a period of strict restraint, when 
former companions are at hand with all their insidious and 
VII 24 
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powerful temptations, and when the public-house invites to 
fresh debauchery, we also are at hand, and strive to ccmn- 
teract the evil influences, by providing a substantial free 
breakfast for all those who will accept our invitation, and 
by kindly earnest counsel from God’s ^Vord. Some one 
has called this prison-gate fishing.” So it is, and on 
a large scale, for we net about twenty thousand ex- 
prisoners annually, and bring them, immediately after their 
liberation, under the sound of the Gospel— the Gospel of 
pardon for the vilest and hope for the most dejected. 

As we warn our hearers and plead with them, the 
attentive silence is eloquent. The subdued click of the 
cups against the saucers, and the voice of the speaker, are 
the only sounds heard. May the pitiful, compassionate 
Lord who “desires not the death of a sinner but rather 
that he should turn and live,” very richly bless His Word 
to our guests. — Ftoiu Dciwu of Hopc^ x 899 > P* ^ 9 * 

(2) Prison Gate Work {Salvation Army), 

After a long sentence — say of two years at hard labour 
the poor wretch comes out broken in mind and in body. 
He is cowed; he has no longer any will, any resource, 
or any courage ; he is like a cur whipped and kicked into 
a thing that follows at heel when it is bidden. Let me 
again recall the appearance of these unhappy creatures as 
I have seen them in the Refuge of the Salvation Army on 
the morning of their deliverance. They sit spiritless, 
obedient, not daring to speak to one another, or to their 
new friends, waiting for some fresh order. It is pitiful to 
look at this semblance of manhood, this degi'aded humanity 

When the sentence is over, the warders escort 

the creature who ^vas a man before they got him, to the 
gates of the prison ; they throw the doors open wide, and 
they say, not unkindly, these men of rule and regulation, 
“ Go, and sin no more.” What is the wretched man to do ? 
He needs must sin again. No one will employ him. 

At the doors of this terrible place the officers of the 

Salvation Army stand in readiness to receive their guests 
with warm hand grasps and friendly words, as they leave 
the hell behind them. They carry them off to their 
Refuge and they set them down to breakfast with words 
of friendly cheer . — From Sir Walter Besanfs Account in the 
Century Magazine, 
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(3) The Church Army'^s Prison Work, 

For years ^ we have received men and vvomen direct 
from prison into our Homes, not only in the metropolis, 
but in all parts of the country, and amongst the various 
types of cases with which we deal there is none so hopeful, 
or so encouraging, as the prison case.” This good work 
of the Society has been officially recognised by the 
appointment, by the Home Office, of the Church x\rmy 
as a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society for the convict 
prisons, and the request has been made by the Chairman 
of the Prison Commissioners that the Church Army should 
send a thoroughly experienced and capable representative 
to each convict prison every six weeks, and interview each 
prisoner who will be released during the subsequent two 
months. In this way we get into direct touch with the 
prisoners before their release, and are enabled to more 
effectively help them when they come out. 

In Charles Reade’s great story It’s Never too Late to 
Mend,” when Robinson, in the dark cell, is on the verge of 
suicide, he is saved by the voice which calls through the 
darkness, Brother.” 

That, briefly, is the spirit in which our missioners 
w^ork. They take with them the simple Gospel ; they 
deliver their message in the plainest and most direct 
manner ; they try to make the prisoners feel that they 
are men and women — ^brothers and sisters — and to get 
them to make a beginning in building up self-respect. 

The work has been richly owned of God . — From 

Englmtd's Prisons p. 6. 

(4) The London Diocesan Police Court Mission has its 
missionaries in attendance at each Metropolitan Police 
Court, and attributes the success of the work to having 
won the sympathy of the entire magisterial bench. 

What we do for Men, 

When a man comes into the police court dock for the 
first time, he is like a ship at sea without a rudder. 
There are things he could tell the magistrate that would 
assist his case if he only knew how. This is where our 
missionaries are able to do good w^ork for prisoner and 
magistrate- Haying seen the prisoner before he goes into 
the dock, the missionary knows his history and stoiy^, and 
VII S ^4* 
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is able to inform the magistrate upon points that otherwise 
would not be known. 

Very often when a man is charged he would lose his 
employment but for the missionary, who sees his employer, 
and pleads the cause of the offender, that he may not be 
dismissed. During 1896 no less than one hundred and 
seventeen persons were reinstated by their employers 
through the intercession of the missionaries. 

When a man is charged, after the disposal of his case, 
he is visited regularly at his home by the missionary. 
Nine thousand visits of this kind were made during 1896 ; 

a large percentage being to men. 

To find employment for persons charged is not easy. 
Work was found during the year by the missionaries for 
two hundred and twenty-eight men, and six hundred 
and eighty-three were assisted with stock, &c., to earn 
a livelihood. 

Besides all these, clothing, boots, furniture, and rent 
have been given to thousands, and many have been taken 

to homes. 

What we do for Women and Girls. 

There are two classes of females who are the special 
care of the mission, viz. : Servant girls who have come 
from the country to London ; and wives and mothers, 
whose husbands or sons have incriminated themselves, 
leaving them in sorrow and in difficulty to struggle on as 
best as they may while the bread-winners are in prison. 
Year by year hundreds of young and innocent girls are 
exposed to the many temptations of this huge city. 
These the mission tries to befriend and restore to Uieir 
homes and friends ; while wives and mothers are assisted 
to keep their homes and families together. From 
Darkness and Dawn,'' 1896. 

(5) We will conclude this section by reproducing 
verbatim from our notes the following account of the 
work and experiences of a missionary engaged in police 
court work : — 

.Jil 

Mr. A. is in the employ of the Church of England 
Temperance Society, and has been for some years mission- 
ary at one of the police courts. He has an erect and 
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active bearing, and impresses as being an alert, practical 
man. His knowledge of human nature is extensive 
and peculiar ; ” he is intimate with many of its strangest 
specimens ; he is full of his work, talks of it very readily, 
and has an apparently inexhaustible budget of incidents 
to relate in connection with it. 

He is, he says, allowed greater freedom than any other 
class of missionary, has in fact a practically free hand, and 
money apparently is not stinted where he feels it necessary 
to use it. He has exceptional opportunities of dealing 
with the classes who frequent police courts. He attends 
the police court every day and hears the cases. In the 
morning people come to the magistrate to ask for 
advice, in the afternoon those who come are brought there. 
He makes such inquiries as he deems requisite ; he may 
talk with the prisoners in the cells, and is quickly able 
to decide which cases are sufficiently hopeful to be 
taken up. 

Once he has decided to deal with a case, no pains are 
spared to go through with it. In some instances a little 
temporary help is all that is required ; in others nothing 
but the most thorough assistance and treatment will 
suffice. Long journeys maybe involved and much labour 
and expense, but the case is watched and tended with 
remarkable patience and resource. Not merely the 
person charged^ but more often the unfortunate wife and 
children are cared for. 

He has had a good deal to do with street women, all of 
whom, he says, find their way to the police court sooner 
or later ; also with cases of attempted suicide, many of 
which are never heard of in the newspapers, which only give 
the most sensational examples. He has been enabled to 
give a fresh start to many who had broken down in this 
way. Those who have fallen from a respectable position 
he often takes to his own house ; he has had some of the 
most notorious characters in London staying with him, 
yet he has never missed anything, nor has his wife been 
insulted in any way. He finds that thosi^ who have come 
down through folly or evil courses are affected for good by 
the confidence shown in them, and by their restoration to 
decent and comfortable surroundings. For a similar 
reason he never gives second-hand clothes to those who 
have been in goo^ circumstances, but obtains new 
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ones, as he finds that to be well dressed has^ a great 
influence in restoring their self-respect, and inducing them 
to live up to a better standard, mentioning an instance 
in which the gift of a new suit of clothes and a clean shirt 
was the means of giving a man a fresh start in life. 

Mr. A. told several stories in illustration of his work 
As showing its pathetic side, he quoted the case of 
a poor widow whom he first met at the^ police court, 
where she was charged wdth attempted suicide. She had 
been placed in a cell and was crying bitterly because the 
key had been turned upon her. He found that she had 
been living four years in one I'oom supporting her four 
little children by making match boxes, working Sunday 
and weekday, and making seven gross a day at 2fd 
a gross. Her husband before his death had made her 
promise not to let the children go to the woikhouse, 
so she w^orked on, making no appeal for help, and 
becoming simply a machine. She said she had not 
once been visited by any religious agency, nor did these 
agencies seem to know anything of her. The magis- 
trate discharged her, and Mr. A. sent the children into 
the country and took her and two others with him 
to a quiet seaside village in Sussex when he went for his 
own holiday. He sat her down in a chair on the sands, 
and it was a pitiful sight to see her; she did not know 
what to do with her hands, but kept working and 
twiddling them about as if making match boxes. Subse- 
quently he got some help from the Guardians, paid her 
rent for four years (extracting as a condition that she 
should not work more than ten hours a day and not at all 
on Sundays), until her eldest boy obtained a situation 
at a printer’s, getting seven shillings a week wages. Then 
he told her that in the improved circumstances, she must 
rely on -herself. 

Another story was that of a well-educated woman and 
her little nephew, whom he found living over a mews. 
This woman had been letting lodgings, and had un- 
wittingly signed* a bill of sale when she obtained some 
good furniture on credit. One day some men came and 
took her furniture and sold it. An action was brought 
against the man, and £200 damages obtained, but the 
defendant became bankrupt the next day ; she was 
literally starving whilst waiting and lipping for something 
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out of the estate. He put her into a house, and now she 
has a large lodging house at a popular seaside resort, 
and in that way supports herself. 

Amongst other duties Mr. A. undertakes is that of 
taking care of men’s wages. At the present time he is 
doing this in four cases and seeing the wages properly 
applied, because the men cannot for some reason be 
trusted with money themselves. One of these is an able 
and very intelligent man who ^ is unable to take a 
thimbleful of spirits without being transformed into a 
demon, but who yet has a great craving for drink. He 
has been several times in trouble for drunken assaults. 
Mr. A. has induced the man to^ let him take his salary, 
and this he pays over to the wife twice a week and for 
immediate use. 

Asked if he had experienced failures, Mr. A, admitted 
there had been man}^, and immediately commenced a 
remarkable story apropos thereof. It was of a little 
man, a bookbinder who, although but forty-two years 
old when Mr. A. met him, had served twenty-five years’ 
imprisonment. Burglary had an extraordinary fascination 
for this man ; it was described as equal to the passion 
for drink and gambling rolled into one ; yet he was a 
very clever 'workman and a man of ability, fond of 
reading and study. In this case Mr. A. took no end 
of trouble, stayed with the man and read with him, 
and with the greatest difficulty obtained him a capital 
private connection (including work from^ the judges who 
had convicted him) and a very comfortaole home. The 
man was most grateful, and repaid all the money spent 
on him for furniture, &c. His wife, however, was the 
means of his downfall again. "Whilst he had been in 
prison she went on to the streets, and got into the habit 
of drinking. Prostitution she readily gave up, but not 
so the other vice. Saved at first by the novelty of her 
new surroundings, she nevertheless after a time |ook to 
drinking again, and became an awdul drunkard, leadin*^ 
the man a miserable life. He stood it quietly for^some 
time, “ it was a great wonder he did* not kill her,” said 
the missionary, but he never touched her, nor would he 
leave her or have her put into an institution. But one 
day she struck him, and he then went off. The same 
night, although having £6 in his pockets, and hait-a- 
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dozen pairs of boots at borne with of |Ood 

to do, he broke into a boot factory, was chased for hours 

'by the police, and X 

SS.”olaSVtM letters from gaol. Within a week the 

woman had sold np every stick of the 1“™;^ ^ ^ 

Mr A.’s work seems to be more philanthropic tnan 

religions. After he had helped in evmy way ^h. man 

^erTeSLd ioXXSglo?s' ^ “Why do you 
Tsk^’ sSd the missionary. “ Because,” was the reply, 
» I tell you at once that I believe m neither God nor 

devil ” Mr. A. does not seem to have tried greatly 
aeyii. Indeed, neither in this 

to influence the man religiously. jnflnpnrmc 

nor any other case did he speak of spiritual influences. 



CHAPTER IX 


SETTLEMENTS AND POLYTECHNICS 

§ 1 

SETTLEMENTS 

Settlements are the children of the last two decades, 
and most of the polytechnics are of even later growth. 
Of the former, there are now about a dozen in London, 
and four of these occupy special buildings equipped 
with lecture-haUs, class-rooms, club-rooms and gymna- 
sia, as well as the rooms for the residents which are 
their distinctive feature. The others are of all sizes 
and degrees of completeness ; the smallest being in 
effect merely missions which combine something of 
the Settlement idea. ‘We hope gradually to form 
a Settlement ’ is a very common formula with the 
religious bodies when these are working in poor 
neighbourhoods, and always implies that the help is 
desired of laymen who will come into residence, and 
for whom special accommodation, perhaps rooms over 
the club, is generally available. As regards women, it 
is quite common to find the chief parish workers from 
outside, even though unconnected with any particular 
community or order, occupying special quarters in the 

district. • 

If standing alone, a Settlement may perhaps be 
described as a ‘ residential club with a purpose ’ — the 
purpose being connected with the social, moral, or 
religious improvement of the neighbourhood in which 
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the club is established. Local needs and other differ- 
ences in opportunity, as well as m motive 
have been followed by differences in the work under 
taken, but save that some Settlements are corporately 
resDonsible for religious work and others aie not, in 

° • ^i,orartpri<;tics thev are alike. The practical 

their mam characteristics rney 

aims of all may be grouped , 

Education, Recreation, Charitable Effort and Local 
Government. Of these four sides to the work one or 
other may come into greater prominence, oi the paiti- 
cular developments may vary : here lectures and classes, 
and there clubs ; in one case, exhibitions ; in another, 
concerts or entertainments ; in this one the organization 
of charity, and in that the active participation in the 
government of the district ; but in some snape these 
four are always present. There ^ is, moreover, ^ a 
constant community of aim found in the underlying 
idea of neighbourliness — the ^making of fiienciships 
which is sometimes spoken of as the fundamental idea 
of all Settlements alike. And finally, the religious 
motive, whether in the foreground or the backgi ound, is 


always present. _ -c ■ r • 

Thus the complexity, and yet unirormity, or aim 

which we have found to be characteristic of so much 
relimous work is no less conspicuous here. Settlements, 
like^ churches, have a v/ay of covering almost every 
field, and we shall find that even in the case _ of P oly- 
technics, of which the first object is educational, the 
social and even the spiritual side of the work is looked 
upon by many as being no less important. Over every 
door might be written : hiiniani nil a me alienum puto. 
The organic structure of society is, perhaps, illustrated 
in this constant failure of agencies of almost every kinci 
to restrict themselves to any closely defined sphere of 
action. Things hang together in a perplexing tangle 
of causation beyond possibility of unravelment. 

The process of expansion may be easily traced, even if 
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there be no mind at work with a large view of the complex 
problems presented. Thus, if at a Settlement the first 
work started is that of helping in organizing the relief of 
the poor, the idea of preventive, as well as of remedial, 
effort asserts itself, and thrift agencies and attempts to 
teach better household management naturally follow ; 
while at every turn the Poor Law is encountered. Or 
illness stands out as the immediate cause of trouble, 
and houses are found to be insanitary or overcrowded. 
Thus at once the two great branches of local govern- 
ment come into prominence, and to have no voice in 
them would be to confess impotence. Or, if we take 
a Settlement that inaugurates a recreative club for 
‘rough lads,’ their utter ignorance appeals, and to 
deal with it elementary classes are started. It is then 
found that boys with collars and black jackets have 
needs as great, but will not mix with the rougher ones, 
and another club must be formed. The lads grow 
older ; for youths and young men there must be again 
a separate club ; and with this, other agencies become 
necessary or possible — athletic, educational or social— 
and the temperance question supervenes. Then there is 
always the thought of the mothers and sisters, just as, 
when a beginning is made with them, thought turns to 
the men and boys. Thus the work gathers as it goes. 
More knowledge, healthy amusement, temperance, 
home management and thrift, are needed as well as 
good local administration ; yet still there is no rest. 
The healthy and happy life, if attained, will be regarded 
as the channel through which religion should *fiow in ; 
or, if not, then religion is looked to, as the channel 
through which these other blessings may flow. 

Thus comprehensiveness comes to be the character- 
istic of all such work, and an age of industrial and 
scientific specialization finds Churches, Chapels, Mis- 
sions, Settlements and Polytechnics (like the great 
supply stores) aln^ipst universal in their scope. 
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Reference has already been made in previous 
volumes to the four great examples of Settlements 
in London, and some of the smaller ones have also 
been mentioned. The four are Toynbee Hall (pioneer, 
and unsectarian), Oxford House (High Church), 
Bermondsey (Wesleyan), and the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement (the latest— also unsectarian). Toynbee 
Hall stands most for culture, leading the way, teaching 
the teachers, lifting and ennobling all ; Oxford House, 
for religious enthusiasm, shining out through club 
life and social intercourse of man with man ; the 
Wesleyans, for making much of little things, for 
touching life at every point, and, in the same spirit 
that breathes also from their great missions, finding 
nothing ^common or unclean’; and finally the organi- 
zation that goes by Mr. Passmore Edwards’ name — 
while making a special feature of supplementing the work 
done by the elementary schools — stands out for bringing 
fresh thought and enterprise to all that it undertakes. 

The serious spirit and careful work of the Women’s 
Settlement in Southwark, with its restrained religious 
tone, has also been described, and reference made to 
the ^simple, sober, unsensational ’ methods pursued 
by the ladies of the Cheltenham College Guild 
established in Bethnal Green ; and, indeed, each effort 
of the kind throughout London has, 1 believe, been 
mentioned in its place, though in several instances with 
less detail than I should have liked to give. 

The basis on which Settlements rest is the willing- 
ness of men or women to accept life in districts 
deliberately selected because they offer a special field 
for social work, ziid to take up the work which life 
so situated offers. Instead of a profession leading to 
a certain style of life in a certain locality, the order 
is reversed ; for, starting with the locality chosen, the 
style of life and the character of the^work follow* In 
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place of working in order to live, it is living in order 
to work. 

Districts are chosen in which the standard of life 
is low, and the opportunities of the inhabitants corre- 
spondingly meagre. The gain to those who venture 
on the step and ‘settle’ in these surroundings may 
perhaps prove greater than that which comes to those 
among whom they live, but the motive of the Settle- 
ment is the latter, and not the former, gain. It is not 
for their own souls’ sake that the action is taken. 

But in both directions — their own good and that 
of the people amongst whom they dwell — success may 
be measured by the extent to which a certain inherent 
artificiality of the situation is overcome, so that those 
who adopt the life can be at ease with the people, with 
each other, and with themselves. 

Settlements are still experimental. They are far 
from having reached the clear waters of an assured 
position ; but are a success, if only because they have 
widened out the idea, and given new form to the practice 
of neighbourliness, and have thus made for social 
solidarity. They are few in number and financially 
weak, and even as to those with whom they come 
in touch can show no large totals ; but raze them 
from London and London would be noticeably the 
poorer. They do not, perhaps necessarily, represent so 
high a personal ideal as that of Edward Denison, who 
lived alone in a poor street in East London ; but they are 
more practical than isolated effort ; and in spite of the 
drawbacks of community life, and the artificialities and 
partial separation from ordinary social life which are 
involved, they give scope for the very effective concen- 
tration of many minds on one general aim. Their 
stability in the future depends on* the amount of 
personal service they can secure of the kind that is 
needed ; finance hardly enters, except as to extensions 
in supplying the necessary buildings ; but it is to be 
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hoped that the means as well as the men and women 
may be forthcoming, for the conditions of London life 
will call for their presence in many districts for many 
years to come. 


Extracts indicating the objects Settlements set before them- 
selves : — 

(i.) The object for which the settlement exists is to 
diffuse knowledge, truth and love, to help the classes who 
are brought together in London to live and work in 
concord, to teach the richer how to help the poorer, and 
the poorer how to help themselves, to raise the ideals of 
life, and strengthen faith in God. For this object the 
spirit of true religion is the strongest prompter and the 
best guide.— CflMow Barnett, in the i 8 th Anntial Report of 
Toynbee Hall. 

(2.) The Oxford House in Bethnal Green is established 
in order that Oxford men may take part in the social and 
religious work of the Church in East London ; that they 
may learn something of the life of the poor ; may try to 
better the conditions of the working classes as regards 
health and recreation, mental culture, and spiritual teach- 
ing ; and may offer an example, so far as in them lies, of 
a simple and religious life.— Statement of Aims of the House. 

(3.) Bermondsey Settlement — General Aims. 

1. To bring additional force and attractiveness to 

Christian work. 

2. To become a centre of social life, where all classes 

may meet together on equal terms for healthful 
intercourse and recreation. 

3. To give facilities for the study of literature, history, 

science, and art. 

4. To, bring men together to discuss general and 

special social evils, and to seek their remedy. 

5. To take such part in local administration and 

philanthropy as may be possible. 

6. And so to do all this that it shall be perfectly clear 

that no mere sectarian advantage is sought, but 
that it shall be possible for all good men to 
associate themselves with our work. — Eighth 
Annual Report, 
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(4.) ..... The experience of those who grapple with 
the facts of life among the poor, shows that what we 
really want is men and women — strong, wise, voluntary, 
and devoted to personal influence and service. Institu- 
tions and organizations are the necessary instruments of 
persons. But it is persons that the human and social 
problem needs, persons coming forward out of a great 
sympathy, as leaders and guides, the friends and stays cf 
those whose higher nature perishes under the stress of 
life. — Bermondsey Settlement 8th Annual Report. 

(5.) Browning Haiti Walworth. Statement by the Warden. 

Quoting the words which Sir Walter Besant applied to 
Browning Hall : “ The key-note of all such work as this 
is, for the workers, personal service — for the people, the 
influence of example,” the Warden added : I would 
rather say the mutual action and reaction of nei^h- 


bourliness We try to help the people, 

and they help us All our work is grouped 


round one great central idea of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. It is our endeavour to make real the kingdom 

of God by everyday service in every day life ; 

that is the sovereign conception of the Gospel. We seek 
to bear witness to the great claim of Jesus Christ upon 
the whole life. We call no man and no interest common 
or unclean. 


§ 2 

POLYTECHNICS 

Strange as it may seem, the name ^ Polytechnic ’ had 
at the outset in this country no immediate connection 
with technical training. It was simply the earlier 
designation of the building in Regent Street taken 
over by Mr. Quintin Hogg in 1881^ and adapted by 
him to what are now recognised as polytechnic purposes. 
Previously the word and the building were associated 

* Recently, to the universal regret, the scene of his untimely and 
sudden death. 

% 
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in the public mind with diving bells and other scientific 
entertainments, culminating in Professor Pepper and 
his ghost. Mr. Quintin Hogg’s Institute was the 
first, and is still by far the greatest, of the London 
Polytechnics, but there are now a number of others in 
different parts, as the following list shows : — 

North of the Thames : 

Regent Street Polytechnic. 

East Lozidon Technical Institute (People’s Palace), 
with Branch at Bow and Bromley Institute. 

Northern Polytechnic (Holloway). 

South-West London Polytechnic (Chelsea). 

City Polytechnic, consisting of — 

Birkbeck Institute. 

City of London College. 

Northampton Institute (Clerkenwell). 

South of the Thames: 

Battersea Polytechnic. 

Borough Polytechnic, with Branches at Norwood 
and Bermondsey. 

Goldsmiths’ Institute (New Cross), with Branch 
at Hayes Court. 

Woolwich Polytechnic. 

The Cass Institute in Aldgate has just been 
established, and the North-Western Polytechnic 
(St. Pancras) is projected, but has been stopped for 
the time by financial difficulties. 

In addition to those mentioned in the above list 
there are various cognate, but smaller institutions, 
scattered throughout London, such as Morley College, 
the educational annexe of the Victoria Model Music 
Hall in Waterloo Road, and Mr. Baker’s Church 
Institute in Up^er Tooting, Dr. Clifford’s West- 
bourne Park Institute, and the Queen’s Park College 
and Technical Institute, each of which has been 
referred to locally. There are also the Working 
Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, the smaller 
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College for Men and Women in Queen’s Square, and 
others of less importance, or less well known. 

If Polytechnics were solely educational no reference 
to them would be called for here, but they are much 
niore complex in aim. They touch, indeed, all sides 
of life, though not equally, the religious element being 
in some cases entirely absent, and the recreative side, 
though always present more or less, being at times not 
only subordinate, but quite unimportant, while the 
educational side, which is the only one fully recognised 
by all, is taken up in very varying spirit. I therefore 
feel justified in treating them in company with ‘ Settle- 
ments,’ as social institutions. 

The lack of uniformity applies to constitution as 
well^ as aim, and combined with much elasticity in 
administration, has given great experimental value to 
the movement, not only from successes achieved in 
many directions, but also from the lessons of failure. 

Among them all, the first place remains with 
the great institution in Regent Street. The late 
founder’s own account of its origin and aims is so 
interesting that I have transcribed it at the end of the 
present chapter, but I may here quote one sentence : 
“We wanted,” he says, “ to develop our institute into 
a place which should recognise that God had given 
man more than one side to his character ; and where 
we could gratify any reasonable taste, whether athletic, 
intellectual, spiritual or social.” 

With this may be compared Dr. Birkbeck’s words 
describing the institution which he founded in 1823, 
and which still bears his name. It was, he said, 
founded especially for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion to students in the principles 0/ the arts they 
practise ; but more generally it was to be “a. temple 
to the increase of knowledge, to the diffusion of 
the riches of the mind, and to the amelioration of 
the human intellect.” 


VII 


25 
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In both of these quotations the note is sounded 
of a personal ideal, but this quality is rather lacking 
in the prospectus of one of the newer Polytechnics, 
“ established to provide for the inhabitants of Islington 
and the neighbouring parts of North London, and 
especially for the industrial classes, the means of obtain- 
ing a sound general, scientific, technical and commercial 
education at small cost ; and also to afford facilities 
for physical training and for recreation ; ” and when 
we attempt to trace to its source _ any very _ marked 
success attained by any of these institutes, it is the 
personal element that is disclosed. Asked what was 
the first requisite for a Polytechnic, Mr. Hogg replied, 
‘ Somebody’s heart’s blood ; ’ and his own was given. 

So it is that, although as public institutions they 
secure their support mainly on account of the educa- 
tional advantages they offer. Polytechnics as humanizing 
influences require to be something more than mere 
centres of instruction to which students repair for 
the hour or two of their classes and then leave. 
They must aim, if they are to be as many-sided in 
their usefulness as experience has shown to be possible, 
at being social as well as educational institutes ; clubs 
as well as ‘academies.’ 

At the Regent Street Institute, above all, this is 
fully recognised, and its members and students repre- 
sent no less than one-third of the whole number 


enrolled by the various Polytechnics ; or seventeen 
thousand out of about fifty thousand. Year by year 
the v/ork of this institute has expanded, the number 
of members having increased each year without 
a break. New members are warmly welcomed. 


A tradition h^s been established which prevents 
cliquishness and leads all to try and make the new 
member feel that he is amongst friends ; and besides 
the ‘ heart’s blood ’ already mentioned, the use of the 
‘ oil can ’ is not neglected by those at the head, who 

-jW 
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mskc it their constant business to see that everything’ 
runs smoothly and healthily. New members who 
wish to make friendsj and who seek opportunities for 
recreation^ are urged to join some of the many clubs 
or societies which practically represent the social side 
of the institute. The time of greatest leakage among 
members is found to be after a single term^ when no 
section has been joined^ and friends have not been 
made ; once fairly started in some section a member 
IS, they say, almost certain to be held for a time. 
The net of friendship constrains him. 

The classes provided are excellent. It is reckoned that 
for all purposes from four thousand to five thousand 
different individuals use the building nightly. There 
is a library of over eight thousand volumes, and there 
are subsidiary societies without end in which all aims 
are considered, all tastes catered for. The numbers to 
draw upon make everything possible. The gymnasium 
counts one thousand members ; the athletic club has 
cricket and football sections, each strong enough to 
put eight tearns into the field on Saturday afternoons ; 
and on the religious side the members of the Christian 
IVlission are able to maintain a regular series of Sunday 
and weekday services. But most stress is laid on the 
purely social side, as being not only an essential 
complement of the life of such an institute, but the 
most difficult to secure ; more difficult than educational, 
athletic, and religious put together. Yet the means 
sound so simple. Just ‘ one or two men of the right 
sort to be in^ and out constantly, learning to know the 
members, bringing them together, suggesting, planning, 
knowing how to choose leaders and when to delegate 
responsibility, and having no other im^nediate concern 
with the work.’ These are the men with the oil cans. 

The story of the People’s Palace is a record of 
experiments, including not a few failures j and the 
chief outcome of all that has been planned and done 

VII *• 25 * 
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during half a century, and with the aid of the 
Beaumont legacy, the munificence of the Drapers’ 
Company, and large public subscriptions is — not the 
bright palace of delight pictured by Sir Walter Besant, 
but the East London Technical Institute, with two or 
three thousand evening students and a day school of 
nearly five hundred scholars. Those who attend its 
classes are drawn from a wide area, and the institute 
has practically no social side. The library is, indeed, 
a people’s library, open free to the public ; but the 
great Queen’s Hall, which was opened by Queen 
Victoria in 1887, and the adjoining winter garden, are 
only reminders of a scheme that has failed. They are by 
no means unused, but there is now nothing of the nature 
of ‘ membership of the Palace,’ and when people come 
it is for a concert, an organ recital, or an entertainment, 
just as other audiences are attracted to the other 
Queen’s Hall in Langham Place, or, for the matter 
of that, to the Paragon Music-hall in Mile End. 

At the Battersea Polytechnic, also, those joining come 
from a very extended area — Clapham, Balham, Streatham 
and Norwood being mentioned — besides a large number 
from Battersea itself ; but these last include none from 
the poor streets of the neighbourhood, whose inhabitants 
are only touched, if touched at all, by the Saturday 
concerts in the great hall. 

The Northampton Institute is still quite young. 
It was intended to be the chief centre of the technical 
and recreative sections of the City Polytechnic ; but 
of the- members of the other branches who have the 
right to use the gymnasium and the social rooms, and 
to join in the clubs provided for in the splendid building 
in St. John Street Road, few do so. The “ City ” 
does not, it appears, mix readily with Clerkenwell. 

At the Borough Polytechnic the Regent Street 
model is more nearly followed than at any other. 
Here a distinctive feature, wise and considerate in 
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policy, although not yet very efFective in practice, 
is found in the affiliation of other institutes, the 
members of which are accepted at the lowest scale of 
fees, as though they were members of the polytechnic 
itself. Thirteen local institutes come in under this rule. 

A considerable effort is made to give prominence to 
the recreative and social side at the Goldmiths’ Insti- 
tute at New Cross, but otherwise the rest do not 
demand special notice here. They are mainly educational 
centres. 

The general limit of age imposed for those who v/ish 
to benefit by the social provision made by the Poly- 
technic Institutes is from sixteen to twenty-five, and 
both sexes can join in almost everything. As regards the 
classes there is very rarely any restriction as to age. At 
Regent Street there is a separate organization for girls 
and young women with two thousand members, but 
they can join in any class at the parent institute. At 
the Borough Polytechnic about one-third of those 
who enter are females. 

In general, those who join these institutions may be 
described as belonging to the lower middle or to the 
more intelligent of the wage-earning classes. An 
analysis of the South-Western (Chelsea) Polytechnic 
gives the following as the more important divisions : — 
Apprentices . .119 Engineers (other) . 85 

Bricklayers . .30 Painters . . 15 

Carpenters and Porters, &c. . . 48 

Joiners . . 64 Plumbers . . 37 

Civil Servants . 46 Plasterers . * . 21 

Clerks . . .326 Shop Assistants . 107 

Draughtsmen . 26 Shopkeepers . -57 

Dressmakers . -39 Teachers . .128 

Electrical Engineers 47 
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The whole resources of London under this heading ot 
‘Polytechnic/ with allied agencies, cannot be measured 
with any exactitude, but the membership is variously 
estimated at from forty thousand to fifty thousand 
(vide ‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica,’ VoL XXXI), while 
the total number of regular scholars in the evening 
schools of the London School Board does not (on the 
same authority) exceed one hundred thousand, and, 
I should say, is probably considerably smaller ; as 
against this, the total population between thirteen 
and twenty-one years of age v/ithin the metropolitan 
area is over seven hundred thousand. 

It is not to be expected that the scope of Polytechnic 
institutions can be so far extended as to Include every 
social grade, but it is certain that the number of those 
who might with profit to themselves attend the classes, 
or take advantage of the various other opportunities 
offered, far exceeds that of those who do so. It is, 
I think, also certain that while the whole population is 
greater every year, the ‘ new middle class," to whose 
needs and tastes these institutions specially appeal, 
shows the greatest increase of all. 

Extract. 

From Mr, Quintin Hogg^s Account of How the Regent Street 

Polytechnic was fonnded. 

My first experience of religious work of any kind 

was holding a Bible class at Eton I left Eton 

at the end of 1863, in the beginning of 1864 f^i^d 

my apprentice hand at London boys Originally 

my intention was not so much to go into boys’ work as 
mission work. On the other hand, I was painfully struck 
..... at the utter absence of any possible means of 
innocent recreation, to say nothing of instruction, for the 
ragged children. . I had never been brought into 

contact with real poverty and want before, and felt almost 
as though I should go mad unless I did something to 
try and help some of the wretched little chaps I used to 
find running about the streets. Myjp^rst effort was to get 
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a couple of crossing-sweepers ..... and offer to teach 
them to read. ..... With an empty beer-bottle for 
a candlestick, and a tallow candle for illumination, two 

crossing-sweepers as pupils and a couple of 

Bibles as reading-books, what grew into the Polytechnic 

was practically started [a policeman’s lantern 

was seen in the distance, and the boys bolted] ..... 
I did not think my first essay a very successful one, and 
I cast about to know how in the world I could learn the 
language of these boys and ascertain their real wants and 


their w^ays of life. I bought ..... a second-hand 
shoeblack’s suit, also a box, brushes, and all the 


necessary fittings. With this I used to go out two or 
three nights a week for about six months, blacking boots 
and sleeping out with the boys, on barges, under tar- 
paulins, on a ledge in the Adelphi Arches and else- 

where. Of course, my father knew nothing at all about it. 

My real object, of course, was to learn how the 

boys lived, what they fed on, what it cost them to live, 
and how they could be best reached. Of course, I was 
not boot-blacking all the time ; sometimes I would go 
about Covent Garden Market, or holding horses, or doing 
any odd jobs which I saw boys doing. 

The following winter the ragged school began in real 


earnest ; at first only as a day school. I had 

a very earnest female teacher in charge, and she 

used to beg me to open the room in the evenings 

for the purpose of teaching the elder lads [the 


experiment was tried, but a riot ensued, and Mr. Hogg 
was hastily summoned] . . . . . On arriving, I found the 
whole school in an uproar, the gas fittings had been 
wrenched off and used as batons by the boys for striking 
the police, while the rest of the boys were pelting them 

with slates I felt rather alarmed for the teacher, 

and rushing into the darkened room, called out '‘for the 
boys to instantly stop and be quiet. To my amaze- 
ment, the riot was stopped immediately. In two minutes 
the police were able to go quietly awaj, and for the first 
time in my life I learned I had some kind of instinct or 
capacity for the management of elder boys. From that 

day to 1868, when I had to go abroad I scarcely 

missed the ragged school for a single night. The class 
prospered amazingljj ; our little room ..... got so 
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crammed that I used to divide the school into two sections 


of sixty each, the first lot coming from 7 to 8.30, and the 
second lot from 8.30 to 10. There I used to sit between 
the two classes, perched on the back of a form, dining 
on my pint of thick and two doorsteps,” as the boys 
used to call coffee and bread and treacle, taking one class 
at reading and the other at writing or arithmetic. Each 
section closed with a ten minutes’ service and prayer. 

During all this time the boys had been getting of a very 
different character and appearance to those who first 
came. When we first opened the school, no less than 
five boys came absolutely naked, except for their mothers’ 

shawls which were pinned around them Five 

separate gangs of thieves attended the school, all of whom 
within six months were earning their livelihood more or 
less respectably. Those who showed any desire to get 
on were passed through the Shoeblack Society and 
apprenticed to various trades. The young mechanics 
began to bring their fellow apprentices and other 
mechanics to the school, so that the truly ragged, 
unkempt boys of 1864 had been succeeded by the orderly 
and fairly dressed lads of 1868. In the meantime we had 
also increased our premises 


In 1869 we moved into Castle Street In 1871, 

such a number of respectable young fellows had taken to 
coming to the night school that it became a question 
to my mind whether we were justified in encouraging 
them to attend what was to all intents and purposes 
a ragged school I suggested to them the forma- 
tion of an institute thirty-five joined that night, 

and for years afterwards they did a good deal of the 
teaching for me in connection with the ragged school. 
The institute, however, throve ama^zingly, the little house 
was packed every night, and in 1878 we were obliged 
to mak§ a further move, this time to some very much 
larger premises in Long Acre. Here we were able to 
increase our numbers to five hundred Here also 


we started classes of a more ambitious character than any 
we had attemptecf before, and got in connection with the 

Science and Art Department 

By this time I had got pretty well into my mind what 
it was I wanted in the way of an institute, the idea in my 
mind being that no institute then exiting was sufficiently 
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catholic in its tastes and aims. There were purely reli- 
gious associations like the Y. M. C. A., most of which 
had neither athletics nor even sufficient educational 
attractions. There were educational institutions, of which 
the Birkbeck may be taken as a notable example, which 
made no effort at all either on the spiritual or physical 
side ; there were athletic clubs, but these, too, confined 
themselves solely to athletics- What we wanted to 
develop our institute into was a place which should recog- 
nise that God had given man more than one side to his 
character, and where we could gratify any reasonable 
taste, whether athletic, intellectual, spiritual or social. 

At the end of i88i, the Polytechnic came into the 

market The first night we began to take in new 

members, over one thousand new fellows booked. In 
those days I used personally to see every member who 

joined the institute I booked our first new Poly. 

member at a quarter past five in the evening, and worked 
steadily on until a quarter past one next morning, when 
the last fellow left the building. 

I had designed the place for two thousand members, 
but during the first winter the number reached six 
thousand eight hundred, and every season since then the 
increase has been continuous, until we reached our 
present numbers. 

The institutions described in this chapter may be 
felt to belong rather to the educational or social than 
to the religious side of the influences bearing upon 
life in London ; but they provide a link of connection, 
a bridge across which young feet may pass to and fro. 

[Mr. Hogg is at least the sixth great man whose influ- 
ence upon the social conditions and religious life 
of London has been cut short by death white I have 
been trying to record it. The others I would 
mention here are Archbishop Temple, Bishop 
Creighton, Father Dolling, Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, and Dr. Parker ; each (as was Mr. Quin- 
tin Hogg also) a master man. It would, indeed, 
be difiicult to point among the living to any 
six equal to those who are gone.] 



CHAPTER X 


ASPECTS OF RELIGION 

§1 

RELIGION AND CLASS 

No class has a monopoly of religious-minded persons. 
If only those are to be counted as religious whose 
whole souls are filled with the faith they profess, then 
each class yields its proportion of the few who are 
chosen out of the many that are called. Or if we take 
the broadest view, and accept as religious all those 
whose nature is open to good influences and who, thus 
helped and fostered, grow straight and true, like the 
trees, towards heaven, again we fold no class advantage. 
But as regards certain religious developments, class 
conditions seem paramount, alike with those whose 
religion absorbs their entire spiritual life, whose sole 
anchorage it then becomes ; and those who merely find 
in it a useful framev/ork upon which to rest sympathies 
of which the roots are widely spread ; and most of all 
with those for whom religious observances are only 
matters of taste and habit and who hardly have a spiritual 
life at all. 

There are some^mongst the oldest of English families 
whose traditions hold them faithful to the Church 
of Rome, but with these and a few other exceptions 
of less importance, the gi-eat bulk of those of rank 
and station amongst our people belong to the Church of 
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England, and their relations with the Church are easy 
and confident. They are not only steady supporters, but 
for the most part, truly and warmly attached members. 
For them the union of Church and State is more than 
a phrase. Both in town and country they and their 
families attend the services of the Church ; many of 
their women devote their lives to Church work, while 
from their men have come large numbers of clergy and 
some of the greatest of religious philanthropists. Their 
devotional expression is, as a rule, cold and 
unemotional, but with no class is religion more com- 
pletely identified with duty. They belong to all 
branches of the Church : High or Low, or what may 
perhaps be called ‘Central,’ and ask, as a rule, no 
further licence. Doctrinal difficulties do not trouble 
them much ; their balance is not easily upset. The 
same mental as well as social position is occupied, and 
the same course pursued from generation to generation, 
handed down from father to son, and from mother to 
daughter. All their traditions are conservative. The 
part played by religion in their lives is as a rule by no 
means large but it is constant. 

Those who come next in the social scale, who fill 
the principal places in the Civil Service, officer the 
Army and Navy, and plead in our courts of law, are 
also mostly members of the Church of England, and 
supply the Church with many of her clergy. Amongst 
this class religious observance is usual, but the attitude 
towards religion is perhaps less calm than that described 
above, it may be because less simply connected with 
duty. ^ With these people religious feeling when it 
arises is very likely to take the shape of reaction and 
revolt from the stress of worldly existence, which is 
otherwise apt to be the law of their being, and then 
they, and especially the women, fling themselves into 
good works, or rush into extremes of religious doctrines 
and practices, TJjere are among them many restless 
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minds and lives with no safe anchorage 5 and it is the 
troubled condition of such souls, more than anything 
else, that has given rise to the wild hopes of Rome for 
the conversion of England, and to the dreams of others 
who live in expectation of a new spiritual dispensation, 

accompanied by strange credulities and dabblings in 
mediaeval magic. 

The borders of this class have been extended by 
increase of wealth, but the new comers have by the 
very law of their advancement shared to the full in the 
stress of worldly life, and in the characteristics it 
produces both with men and women. If belonging 
previously to some religious denomination outside the 
Establishment, they have usually left it behind them 
and joined the Church of England ; but it is much to 
be wished that with the general rise in social status 
of the Nonconformist bodies, this unsatisfactory form 
of conventional development may come to an end ; 
and of this change there are now some hopeful signs. 

With the next social layer, consisting of legal and 
other professional men, some civil servants, men of 
business, wholesale traders and large retailers, the 
Nonconformist bodies — Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists and W^esleyans, with Unitarians and the Society 
of E'^isi^ds, and a few of the Baptist congregations 
which can lay claim to social standing — take the lead 
of the Church of England. Class position amongst 
the Nonconformists goes very much by congregations, 
the worshippers sorting themselves in this way much 
more than do those who attend the parish churches. 
Amongst these people those of highest social grade share 
in the worldly striving and push of the class above, but 
their religious anchorage, with the Nonconformists at 
least, is likely to be more secure. The place of religion 
in their lives is fully recognised. If they succeed they 
give thanks to God, it is ‘ the Lord who prospers 
them.’ The language they use oftgn savours of cant. 
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and there mzy be sheer hypocrisy sometimes, but in 
general their religion is to them a daily reality, and they 
are content in it and untroubled by doubt If their souls 
are shaken it is by the personal sense of sin and of the 
salvation, not by revolt against the weariness 
of life and the hollowness of religious professions, nor 
by any doubts as to the foundations upon which the 
v/hole structure of organized religion is reared. 

Those of this social grade who belong to the Church 
of England, make less display of religion than their 
Nonconformist brethren, and except in the extreme Low 
Church section, are not so prone to invoke the sense of 
sin. They take religion more easily, but in a very 
simple, unquestioning, wholesome spirit. 

. lower in the social scale, among those of 

mferlor rank in the same professions, men of business 
in both wholesale and retail trade, with ^ lower division ^ 
civil servants and an enormous variety of salaried 
people, we have a heterogeneous group of whom it Is 
even more difficult to speak as one class. 

The oratorical division of our population into 
masses ^ and classes entirely omits this great section* 
and yet it is, perhaps, mainly of Its members that most 
large general audiences gathered in any part of London 
are constituted. The word ^ popular^ is invariably used 
to describe these audiences, to bespeak their presence 
^ and to characterize the entertainment offered, as well as 
the prices which, it is inferred, will be readily paid. 
Whether for theatre, concert, or exhibition, these 
people can afford to pay their way, and they form the 
bulk of most large religious assemblages. I have 
elsewhere spoken of them as the new middle class 
and though In strict arithmetical sense somewhat above 
the middle line, the social position^ which they hold 
between the masses and the classes is truly a central 

But the limits are not well defined. The ranks 
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this body are constantly recruited from below ; and 
while some may fall back, others pass on, from them 
or through them, to the ranks above. This gives 
elasticity and the range is wide. The characteristics 
vary greatly. If I think of these people as young and 
aspiring and full of energy in all kinds of directions, 
my mind turns also to the failures, worn out and 
broken down, and to the ‘ pathos of pinched lives.’ 
If I think of them as achieving solid comfort regard- 
less of show, I remember that it is not always so ; for 
many, going on too fast, or attempting too much, 
have tied round their necks a burthen of debt. More- 
over there are decreasing as well as increasing incomes. 
Thus some lag behind, sick or sorry, but on the whole 
it is an advancing crowd filled with confidence and 
energy ; and to this crowd, as we have repeatedly seen, 
all the religious bodies appeal with some measure of 
success, each after its ov/n particular fashion, and able 
each to find sympathizers who may become adherents, 
and finally active members, of some particular church. 

It is impossible to estimate with any exactness or 
certainty the proportion of this large and much mixed 
section of the people, that may be regarded as religious ; 
but many of the Nonconformist churches are entirely 
filled from it, as are most of the great preaching mission 
services, while many scattered members attend the 
Church of England. They value greatly and therefore 
seek the social side of religion, b^ut furnish devoted 
workers and hold their religious opinions firmly. These 
opinions^ they have generally inherited, and, on the 
whole, rarely change. Among the great variety of 
doctrine and practice offered in any neighbourhood 
in London, the various members of this class can 
usually find some "church or chapel that will suit them. 

I have made no attempt to classify those whose r an k 
Is the stamp of Education or the seal of Art. On them, 
whatever their social grade, organised religion has less 

# * 
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than average hold. They too, each in their own way, 
are teachers and preachers. 

No class lines in England are strictly maintained ; 
everywhere there is some interchange between class 
and class, but the uncertainty of the division between 
lower middle and upper working class is quite 
special in character, and may perhaps point to a com- 
ing change of great importance, if it should indicate 
a diversity of status amongst the working classes that 
is likely to break up their solidarity of sentiment,' In 
this direction several causes are now operating. 

The great section of the population, which passes by 
the name of the working classes, lying socially between 
the lower middle class and the ‘poor,’ remains, as 
a whole, outside of all the religious bodies, whether 
organized as churches or as missions ; and as those of 
them who do join any church become almost in- 
distinguishable from the class with which they then mix, 
the change that has really come about is not so much of 
as otit of tht class to which they have belonged. Other 
causes operate in the same direction. The organization 
of modern industry finds room for much cheap clerk 
work for which the elementary schools ensure a copious 
supply, and requires also, on the practical side of the 
work, men of skill and character, who earn higher wages 
than these clerks. Thus the financial distinction 
between clerk and working man tends to break down, 
and v/hen for any purpose they consort together, or 
make common cause, the social distinction is apt to 
break down too. Moreover, many of the children of 
working men become clerks. So that finally where 
working men are dwelling in the same streets, and 
under the same conditions, with weli paid clerks and 
others of like station, the two classes approximate in 
their ^ lives and habits. Socially it depends on the 
individual character of the man or of his wife, and 
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financially, on the way in which their money is spent, 
whether a first-class workman and his family remain 
in, or, in effect, step out of the class to which they 
have hitherto belonged. At the same time the cleavage 
between the upper and lower grades of manual labour 
has become more marked industrially. 

On industrial questions it may be that high and low 
class labour may continue to coalesce, as has hitherto been 
the case, in spite, frequently, of sectionally divergent 
interests ; and cheap clerks, even though of working- 
class parentage, may follow in the wake of those of 
higher grade ; but away from workshop and office and 
as regards other than trade questions, social influences 
will prevail. To trace all the possibilities of this 
movement would take me too far ; but the point 
I desire to make is that in this way a road has been 
opened between the religious bodies and the working 
classes, by which, though it can hardly be said that 
these classes are reached, an increasing proportion do 
pass under the influence of organized religion and 
recognise its claims. But meanwhile the bulk of the 
regular wage-earning class still remain untouched, 
except that their children attend Sunday school. 

Of this class many — it may be because of illness 
or extravagance or bad management, a large family or 
low pay — belong to those we call ‘ the poor.’ So far as 
they remain independent they are to be counted with 
the rest of the class. But great efforts are made to 
reach them 5 and their needs open the door to attempts 
v/hich lie in the middle ground between religious and 
chaiitable care. These attempts, mingled inextricably 
with those made to help people who can no lono^er 
pretend to independence, are the mainstay of missionary 
activity in LondoTi, and have been sufficiently described. 
They are summed up in the pregnant phrase, ‘ prac- 
tical Christianity.’ By it almost all are touched, but 
while the good done on the material side to these 
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pauperized people is questionable and undermined by 
many inherent drawbacks, the profit to them on the 
religious side is still more doubtful. 

As regards religious influence the Roman Catholic 
poor stand out as an exception. They constitute 
a class apart, being as a rule devout and willing to 
contribute something from their earnings towards the 
support of their schools and the maintenance of their 
religion ; but at the same time they are great beggars, 
as well as heavy drinkers, and there is no sign that the 
form which practical Christianity takes in their case 
helps to make them in these respects either more 
self-reliant or more self-restrained. 
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§ 2 

RELIGION AND THE YOUNG 

The systematic doctrinal training given to the 
children of the rich, who are mainly members of the 
Church of England, is fairly thorough until the age of 
Confirmation. This rite often brings with it a real 
spiritual awakening, and is almost always a solemn 
epoch. But except among extreme Evangelicals or 
Ritualists, no effort is made to stimulate religious 
emotion among the young ; rather are efforts made to 
check any manifestations of the kind should they 
appear, for they are recognised as unhealthy. But 
as the minds of the young people open out, and as 
parental control slackens, there follow at school or 
college or elsewhere, discussions on beliefs and doctrines 
with their companions of like age, in which speech is 
very free, breaking loose from all authority, and the 
inmost thoughts find utterance and meet with sympathy 
even from those who most deeply disagree. These 
hours are amongst the best that life can offer ; no 
odium theologkum has yet arisen in the eager and honest 
souls of these young people. 

The regular religious training of the highly educated 
rich ends, as a rule, with Confirmation. I do not ignore 
the efforts made by the clergy to alter this state of 
things by establishing guilds of various kinds, but 
among the upper classes the number affected, even 
among young women, is not great and young men are 
hardly touched at all. The influence of the clergy is 
of small account compared to that of companions of 
their own age. Many take everything lightly and 
are scarcely moved by religion, though they submit 
to its forms and do not question the truth of its doc- 
trines; and others, taking life seriously, find in the 
accepted forms all they require. Some pass through 
terrible times of difficulty and dpubt and even of 
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despair, and perhaps may then seek spiritual counsel, 
while there are others who can support with untroubled 
mind the shaking of the foundations of belief. Amongst 
young men absolute free thought is very common. 

The abstention of parents from Interference or any 
serious attempt to guide the views of the young, the 
boys especially, after early youth, is limited in one 
direction, very logically : if not Interfered with, neither 
must they interfere with others. In an orthodox 
home heterodox discussions are not allowed, and a son 
who broke this rule would encounter serious disap- 
proval. For such discussions there are suitable times, 
places and companions, and these are perhaps rarely 
found at home. 

How far this failure to guide, and the consequent 
establishment of a republic of religious thought among 
the young, extends downwards in the social scale, 
I ^ hardly know ; but we certainly find an entirely 
different state of things among the Nonconformists of 
the lower middle class, and I think it is so with most 
Nonconformists, though less markedly so amongst the 
rich. With them aU, home and church are more 
completely combined than is the case with the Church 
of England ; parent and pastor are more closely allied. 
With those of lower middle class, when the boys live 
mostly at home and where there is no governess, tlie 
home tie is certainly stronger. We see the result 
with Nonconformist Churches in all the arrange- 
ments for occupying the leisure of the young, among 
which deliberate religious training finds its • place ; 
with the Baptists and Presbyterians in huge Bible 
classes, ^ with Wesleyans In the guild that goes by 
Wesley’s name, and amongst other IVJethodists in their 
prolonged Sunday school system ; while amongst nearly 
all, ^ the American institution of ‘ Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavour’ has taken root and 
spread wonderfully. 
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Thus from their first lesson at their mother’s knee 
till they ‘decide for Christ’ and attain Church 
membership, a great effort is made to hold the young 
safely ‘in the bondage of faith and the service of 
God.’ Many may still slip through the net thus 
drawn, but young Nonconformists are far more tightly 
held than, as a rule, are Church of England young 
people of a similar class. Against this laxity the High 
Churches struggle hard, and, besides guilds, would fain 
make use of the confessional ; while the Low Church 
people are ready enough to adopt Nonconformist 
methods, but do so at a disadvantage, as they fail to 
introduce the popular democratic element to which the 
Nonconformist success is largely due. 

On the other hand, when, as is the case with the 
classes below, little or no support can as a rule be ex- 
pected from the homes, and the inculcation of religious 
ideas depends entirely upon school teaching, the Church 
of England distinctly leads. Numerically, indeed, the 
Sunday school children are fairly shared with the Non- 
conformist churches or with missions unconnected with 
any particular denomination, but the teaching in the 
Church schools is more systematic ; besides which the 
Church controls almost all the voluntary elementary 
schools, and in them is able to give special attention to 
religious teaching. In recent years, much special effort 
has been thrown into this work: with what ultimate 
result remains to be seen, and subject to the practical 
operation of the Education Act which is now projected 
for LoJidon. 

Elaborate doctrinal teaching may be inculcated in 
childhood, but its influence is not likely to last unless 
maintained by the atmosphere of the home or unless 
supported by social usage. It is to social usage that 
the upper classes trust, and it is in the union of home 
and church that we find the strength of the Noncon- 
formists as regards the religious guidance of their 
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children- Thus with regard to the working classes we 
seem to arrive at a deadlock- There is no hope of 
social usage, and to create religious homes a new 
p-eneration of relimous-minded parents must arise : 
while until we have the social usage or the religious 
homes all advance is stopped. It is a serious impasse^ 
yet something may be done to avoid it. Individual 
working-class homes may be brought within the 
religious circle, and individual young people may be 
induced to join in the life and work of the Churches. 

To this gradual movement, largely dependent as it 
is upon economic progress, general education and 
a rising standard of life provide the key. Beyond this, 
is it too much to hope that as a result of education 
a ferment may be set up in the minds of young people 
of the working classes, who, thereupon, discussing for 
themselves and amongst themselves the ways of God 
with man, a subject which is never stale, shall reach at 
last the confines of religion ? 

Such a movement could only be gradual ; an influ- 
ence percolating downward ; but would be helped 
forward by every other improvement that can be made 
in the conditions of life. It would apply first only to 
the very cream of the working classes, but might in 
time reach all those (and they would become an 
increasing proportion) who earn fair wages for fair 
work, and have learnt how to manage their own lives. 

For the many who are, and perhaps must for long, 
if not always, remain below the level of independent 
existence, the work of the churches is, for the mpst part, 
based on charitable assistance- The aim as regards the 
training of the children hardly rises above order, 
discipline, cleanliness, decency, and general good 
behaviour. Religion must be reached through these 
things, not these things through religion. They are 
the road, though religion may be the goal. 
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§ 3 

RELIGION AND CHARITY 

Much has already been said on this subject in the 
preceding portions of this book, but it presents many 
complications, and I would wish, if possible, to draw 
the threads together. 

First we have the great undeniable fact of the 
existence of poverty. Hundreds of thousands of our 
neighbours in London are ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed, 
and are, from a multitude of causes, ever at the mercy 
of any misfortune an ill wind may bring. And to balance 
this, there is the other great fact, that the neighbours 
of these poor people, in numbers perhaps no fewer, 
are endowed in varying degrees with surplus wealth. 

The position is not a new one ; but in spite of the 
familiar words of Scripture, some surprise has been 
felt at its recurrence in our days, and at its persistence 
under the sound system of economics upon which we 
congratulate ourselves. 

In response to the moral shock of this contrast, 
religion in the past has led some to renounce wealth 
entirely, and others to give of their substance largely 
in alms, while the Church made use of both the money 
and lives offered, and to motives of pure humanity 
added ‘ for your soul’s sake.’ The system thus 
adopted by society palliated evils which were accepted 
as inevitable, satisfied the consciences of the rich or 
enlisted them in God’s service, and strengthened the 
Church^; but as regards the poor, the results have not 
proved satisfactory in the past, and neither response 
nor results are greatly different now. 

We do not in our day seek to save our souls at the 
expense of our poGfcets. Even among Roman Catholics 
the ‘ indulgences ’ granted in acknowledgment of alms- 
giving can hardly be regarded seriously as an item 
in the great account to be settled in purgatory. But 
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W 6 still find. 3. seIvc for our consciences in suppoi ting* 
charitable undertakings, or if the soul demands it, give 
our lives ; and the churches still seek to organize all 
in the name of God. So far, the position seems prac- 
tically unaltered, but it is subject to the pressure, or 
two ideas which are becoming generally admitted . th^ 
one being that poverty is aggravated by ill-consideied 
attempts to relieve it ; and the other, that the cause of 
religion when associated with charitable gifts suffers in 
the eyes of those who are outside of its influence, the 
motives of both giver and receiver being regarded by 
the on-looker with suspicion. 

If these ideas, the theoretical acceptance of which is 
now common and even general amongst us, seem to 
have little influence upon the administration _ of relief 
to the poor, it is because of practical difficulties which 
the charitable and religious find well-nigh insupera.ble, 
and which cannot be ignored when, in order to judge 
of their action, we attempt to place ourselves in the 
position of those who seek to ‘minister to the poor.’ 

In the first place, it will, I think, be admitted that 
the religious bodies cannot ‘leave it alone.’ They 
may succeed in dissociating relief from religious pro- 
paganda, though that is not so easy as it sounds, but 
they cannot suffer the poor to be uncared for or stand 
aside entirely while others do the work. The Church 
of England rightly recognises a duty to its parishioners, 
and beyond this there is the call to help brethren who 
may be in need, which Christians, of whatever sect, 
draw from the teaching of their Master, and which, 
too, every kind man finds in the dictates of his own 
heart. Thus something must be done. But ‘ what ’ 
and ‘how’ remain questions to be asked and answered. 

How many sided the subject is, rflay best be shown 
if I draw once more on my store of opinions expressed 
by those whose evidence we have sought. 

It is undoubtedly true, as one witness says, that 
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^ an enormous amount is given in one way or another,’ 
and that ^ the figures stated by the churches do not 
represent half that is given indirectly.’ That much of 
this is wasted, and worse than wasted, is equally incon- 
testable. ^ You can always get along without doing any 
work,’ was candidly admitted by parents of some of his 
boys to the master of a Board school in a poor neigh- 
bourhood. While hardened recipients come thus with 
hands outstretched, desert has often to be discovered. 
‘ The most real poverty is that which hides Itself.’ 
^True sufferers have to be sought out.’ But the 
importunity of those who are always ready to play 
the beggar’s role sometimes teaches its lesson. One 
witness used to give bread to all who asked at the door, 
but found that the bread was nearly always thrown away. 
‘ Relief careful,’ we are told ; ‘ life not worth living 
otherwise.’ ^ Give nothing at the door or we should 
be overwhelmed.’ * Dare not give to any one in 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Courts — give one, give all ; ’ while another 
says simply that he is careful in giving now, having 
been ^ taken in ’ so much — all of which remarks 
indicate very clearly the usual character of the appli- 
cations received. Poverty of this kind not only 
involves but is often attributable to ^ want of self- 
respect.’ Still many of the religiously charitable do not 
shrink at all, but find in such demands a spiritual 
opportunity. One who spoke familiarly of the ^ awful 
lot of charitable relief’ needed, frankly defended the 
practice of easy giving : ‘ It binds the people to you,’ 
he remarked, and then enunciated the sweepingly 
fallacious doctrine that ^if by Inquiry real need is shown, 
giving ceases to be charity and becomes justice.’ 

Where care is exercised, we sometimes hear that 
it is difficult to deal with the money poured in (this 
was for children’s dinners in the East End) ; while 
from a North London parish, where ^ the poor are 
a pet hobby of the rich,’ and It is found difficult to 
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guide charitable action ‘without destroying the generous 
impulse,’ the trouble is that so much is given. ‘ The 
money spent usually does more harm than good,’ comes 
from another North London parish, and the whole 
position is, no doubt too hastily, summed up by one 
witness in the phrase ‘ the less given, the less required,’ 
which reaches us from St. George’s-in-the-East, whilst 
to ‘ try to do as little harm as possible,’ is the humble 
aim of one who regards the problem as insoluble. 

That the poor have three or four different people 
calling, nearly all giving something, is a common story, 
and in the competition to relieve, we have been told 
that tickets are even, in some cases, thrown into the 
houses. But the impossibility of visiting, without 
giving, is largely dwelt upon. ‘Unless you help 
them what will they think of your Christianity.’ ‘ You 
can’t go into starving homes without giving.’ ‘You 
cannot visit and do nothing.’ ‘Tender-hearted Sisters ’ 
are a difficulty, and one of the missionaries speaks of 
not liking to go where he ‘cannot cope with the 
misery.’ Very generally the visitors have ‘ tickets’ to 
distribute. One parson says he could not keep his 
visitors going without them, and another, that he 
supposed his ladies ‘ never go without giving away 
a ticket,’ adding, that he disliked it extremely but 
could do nothing. ‘ I am afraid,’ said a Roman 
Catholic priest in a very poor part of South London, 
‘that nearly all we give goes to the worthless and 
the cadgers ; we give a good deal at the door here : 
if a fellow comes and tells you that he has had ^nothing 
to eat for several days, what are you to do ? You 
must give him the money for a breakfast ! ’ And as 
to the Charity Organization Society, he added, ‘ I would 
not touch it with a long pole.’ * 

A leading lay worker in one parish blames the clergy 
very strongly for their administration of relief. Com- 
mittees, he think^ should be universal, and the great 
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danger of poor relief, when connected with religious 
work, is recognised by many. ‘ The curse of all 
spiritual work is bribery.’ ‘The clergy should have 
nothing to do with relief ; if I were a working man 
I would not be seen speaking to one of them in the 
street.’ So say the clergy themselves. 

But other difEculties arise if the work is relegated 
to a relief committee managed on correct charity 
organization principles ; the first being that ‘ the poor 
no longer applied,’ because ‘ they could not, or would 
not, stand inquiry.’ The poor, it is cogently remarked, 
‘ do not understand strict administration.’ It is also 
said that ‘ the deserving poor will not go before 
a committee.’ Another of the church clergy, who 
‘ cannot go with the Charity Organization Society,’ says 
the Church should ‘breathe love, not discover humbug.’ 
Another, again, speaks of the Society as ‘a bit too hard — 
no belief in repentance.’ To ‘ temper j ustice with mercy ’ 
is the ideal held out. Another regards it as very little 
use to make inquiry, as he gives only to people he 
knows, and is ready to take his chance ‘ if they bite 
his fingers.’ The waste of time, too, which results 
from committee methods, is complained of ; ‘ too many 
letters ; ’ ‘ Charity Organization Society too slow.’ 

Almost all feel that some modification of charity 
organization principles is, for them, necessary, and 
that it is impossible to follow fixed rules in giving. 
One who does not co-operate with the Society, confesses 
that the theory holds him in argument, but adds, ‘ it 
won’t work ; I don’t dare to recommend any one to go 
to them.’ So that, in the words of another, ‘ co-opera- 
tion is impossible,’ there being ‘few applicants who 
would come up to the standard.’ ‘Too doctrinaire,’ 
says another. ‘TdJo cast iron.’ ‘In practice the thing 
is to have rules and to break them ; if you do so with 
your eyes open you are not likely to do much harm.’ 
Or, again, we read of one who tries to work on Charity 
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Organization Society lines, and believes them to be 
right, but ‘has his moments of weakness,’ and of 
another who, with eyes fully open, ‘ helps many cases 

which a society must refuse.’ 

On the side of this excellent but much abused 
Society we hear from one of the most successful of its 
branches that there is little genuine co-operation on the 
part of the clergy, who are felt to have usually one eye 
on their own cause, and to be unable to think simply 
of the effect of the charity on the recipient. Thus, they 
are apt to refer to the Society only the cases very difficult 
to deal with, or those needing permanent assistance ; and 
it must be said that many of the clergy have them- 
selves told us that they adopted this plan. The Society 
claims, however, and with good reason, that it has 
exercised a wide and deep influence (which it may be 
hoped will be a growing influence) in arousing a sense 
of responsibility. The poor themselves, and the 
working classes generally, have no sympathy with 
nor any understanding of the points at issue ; but 
the undeniable unpopularity of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society may be largely accounted for by the stories 
of their treatment told by the undeserving and unhelp- 

able who have been refused. 

It is said that those in distress who apply direct to 
the district offices of the Society rarely mention any 
minister of religion, and that the after inquiries do not 
reveal any such connection. ‘ Christian men never need 
relief,’ says a Baptist minister ; and we may add to this 
that if they do need it, their own people usually ‘ look 
after the Lord’s poor.’ Those of the ‘Household of 
the faith ’ are first seen to. Nonconformists want help 
from the Society less than Church people, and the 
suggestive reason is given by one of tfhe local secretaries 
of the Charity Organization Society that it is from 
the indifferent to religion who belong noniinally to the 
Church of England that those in need of assistance come. 
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Amongst those who claim help, three classes may, 
perhaps, be recognised : Poor Law cases, clergy cases, and 
Charity Organization Society cases. An attempt made to 
watch the arter-fate of those whose applications had been 
refused by the Society in one poor quarter of London 
disclosed that they had been helped along by the clergy, 
but were no better off. The great aim of the Charity 
Organization Society is to reduce these three classes to 
two, securing adequate, and if needed, prolonged 
assistance, for all those who can be solidly benefited, 
and relegating others to the Poor Law. It is not 
a cheap plan ; great and sustained and combined 
efforts have to be made if no case for which the public 
provision of the Poor Law is unsuited shall be driven to 
that resource, and we see this fact reflected in the 
comparative cost of church charities under strict or lax 
administration. There are parishes— the majority— 
where perhaps to £ioo is spent in tickets and 
doles ; and others — a few — where a much larger amount 
is spent on the same lines ; and, finally, there are those 
in which strict methods have been accepted, where 
from £150 to £2 §o is spent. Even so, the more 

expensive cases, such as those for which a pension is 

needed, are almost always left to be dealt with by local 
committees of the Charity Organization Society. 

Bearing on this, I may quote the opinion of one of 
the Poor Law medical officers as to the value 

of voluntary charity. He complains that it is generally 
spasmodic and inadequate, and hardly ever lasts 

a sufficient time to be of real service. He instanced 
the t:ase of widows left with young children. 
^ Churches, chapels, and the like intervene, and give 
a little help, and the widow struggles on for a time, 
receiving something one week and nothing the next. 
She and her children become gradually weaker (both 
morally and physically), through want of proper or 
sufficient food ; and ultimately, brol^n down in health 
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and destitute, she comes upon the parish. It would 
have been better had she come at first,’ 

I here make no attempt to lay down rules or judge 
between conflicting theories on this subject. My sole 
object is to develop the position of religion in 
connection with charitable relief. 

There is, no doubt, a real difficulty in squaring the 
teaching we find in many passages in the Bible with 
the practical rules of action now laid down, not by the 
Charity Organization Society alone, but by all serious 
thinkers, including the leading representatives of every 
religious community in London, Jew or Christian, 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, Established or Non- 
conformist, Trinitarian or Unitarian. All practically 
admit the impossibility of acting upon the Gospel 
precepts, as does the whole of Christendom, with the 
possible exception of some sects in Russia. But by all 
the difficulty is evaded rather than met. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE POSITION OF RELIGION IN 

LONDON 

§ 1 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE RELIGIOUS BODIES TO THE 

PEOPLE 

The^ attitude of the religious bodies in London to 
religioUj to their own religious duties^ and^ amongst 
themselves to the members of their own congregations, 
has been set forth in the earlier chapters of the present 
and exhibited in great detail in the six preceding 
volumes 5 but as to the attitude of these bodies towards 
the people at large, something more may be said by 
way of introduction to the converse subject of the 

attitude of the people towards them and towards 
religion generally. 

In speaking of the attitude of a religious body, the 
reference is limited, on some issues, solely to the 
clergy and ministers, and almost always to those 
who, inspired by the doctrines of a particular church, 
share in its woik. those who are not only convinced 
that they themselves hold the truth, but who feel 
constrained to spread the knowledge of what perhaps 
seems to them to be the one hope for every individual 
soul, and for the regeneration of the world. On them 
in the providence of God, this task has been laid. ' 
Those who take up their religion in this spirit are 
comparatively few in number, but the amount of work 
which they do is marvellous, and its influence on the 
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lives of the whole population, very great. It is hardly 
surprising if, in the hurly burly of work, and with the 
intensity of the feelings and beliefs which inspire it, 
there should be some lack of the sense of proportion or 
perspective, some distortion of view, some failure to 
understand the position of others and their own in 
relation thereto. Yet on a true perception of these 
points the success of their efforts must largely depend. 

Outside of these inner religious circles comes the much 
larger body of those who, without possessing such 
intensity of conviction or such ardent zeal, do from 
many motives support the church to which they belong. 

This outer circle of adherents and supporters forms 
the first and most readily responsive public. They 
probably come of a religious stock, their souls still 
affected by bygone spiritual experiences on their own 
part or that of their forebears. Such people can very 
likely be roused, at least for a time, to fervour, and 
from them mainly the inner body is recruited. The 
action and reaction that result constitute a large part of 
the life of every active church. 

The successes achieved amongst such as these serve 
to strengthen the optimistic delusion common among 
religious bodies, which regards all men as open to 
receive the Gospel they offer to the world ; and thus the 
attitude of these bodies to the people is largely based on 
a misconception of the attitude of the people towards 
them. One of the clergy suggests that London should, 
be treated as entirely heathen and worked as a mission 
from one centre. London, says another, ^ is thirstino" 
for visitation ; no place so lonely ; hundreds of ybung 
men and women longing for sympathy,’ by which he 
means religious sympathy and visitation in the name 
and cause of religion. The same kiiid of prepossession 
IS reflected in the suggestion that the people might be 
won over if the Bishop of Stepney had a palace in the 
East End, or in tijp view expressed by a leading Con- 
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gregationalist in another part of London, that to catch 
the working man it was a fine building that was needed, 

‘ for they do not care to go to what they describe as 

“ a old iron shed.” ’ Others think that it is the 

shyness of the public that has to be overcome, and point 
to the men who, they say, 'will lean against a fence 
and smoke as they listen ; but who have not pluck 
enough to go to church, though they will purposely 
attend open-air meetings.’ This seems to me to be 
a pure delusion. But the same idea is shown every- 
where in the building of special missions and the holding 
of special services in them. Others again think there 
is need for a change in the form of the ' presentment of 
the truth,’ if it is to be listened to : new words must 
be found and the old ones dropped. Many of the 
Church of England clergy attriljute lack of success 
to the inadaptability of the church services to diiferent 
classes, holding that they are only suitable for the 
instructed. And the belief that novelty is the one 
thing needed, is reflected in the remark of one who said 
he was ' too old to learn new tricks,’ and in the need 
felt everywhere for young clergy to keep up the pace. 
The lack of all power of concentration is constantly 
dwelt upon, and the ‘ Tit Bits style ’ is thought to be 
necessary even for sermons ; while the common posi- 
tion of those whom the churches make such efforts to 
reach is stated to be ‘just carelessness,’ in death as 
well as in life. Thus, while optimistic as to possibilities, 
the view is often almost despairing as to results ; and 
in the, main the attitude of the churches to the people 
is ojie of surprise at the rejection of the teachings of 
religion by so many of those to whom they are offered. 

The belief is easily fostered that if the people at large 
were better as men, they would be more attentive to re- 
ligious observance, and, conversely, that if more constant 
at church they would become better men ; but if we 
accept the ordinary social view of gopd and bad, there is 
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no certainty that either statement is true. The words of 
St. Paul are very commonly quoted, and by nearly every 
sect, for almost all endeavour, and even claim to be, ‘ all 
things to all men, that some may be saved ; ’ whereas in 
fact they are only all things to themselves, and something to 
a quite narrow circle of sympathisers. It may be that in 
their narrowness lies their strength. They approach the 
rest of the world in a spirit of undying hope, indeed, and 
of faith in the ultimate triumph of ‘ God’s Word,’ but 
meanwhile of amazement at what seems to them wilful 
blindness and obstinate unbelief, and this attitude often 
applies almost as much to the wrongheadedness of 
other religious bodies, as to that of the irreligious. 

If the religious bodies would awaken energy for 
furthering the welfare of others, and would keep it 
pure, what they propose must be untainted, alike 
by the struggle of competition or by ignoring the 
work that others do, by magnifying their own office, 
by exaggeration of statement, or by bribery in all its 
subtle forms. But to avoid all this needs self control 
besides humility of spirit, for all these things do in 
a certain low but definite manner ' pay,’ and result 
in a melancholy success. Highly coloured appeals 
bring in a golden return, treats and blankets swell the 
lists of mothers and children on the books of the under- 
taking, and, above all, the sectarian spirit binds and 
braces together the energies of the band of workers. 

But if religious propaganda and denominational 
appeals are apt to be tainted in these ways so far as 
their own adherents are concerned, the risks far 
greater as regards those whom the religious bbdies 
aim to serve. When the poor are made the subjects 
of such ignoble competition, the result is apt to show 
itself in cringing poverty with allots evils : lack of 
independence, hypocrisy, and lies, accompanied by the 
contempt of those who stand aside. • 

Moreover, there is’ often an uneasy internal sense of 
VII 27 
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rivalry, accompanied by the consciousness that the 
inability of the religious bodies to present a united 
front to the world, strengthens the ground of the 
unbeliever. General approval can only be won by aims 
that are felt to make for the general welfare, and in so 
far as denominations appear to regard themselves as of 
intrinsic individual importance they are apt to lose 
moral status in the public view. 

The general attitude of the religious bodies tov/ards 
the people does much to create that of the people 
towards them. There is on both sides a lack of respect. 
On both sides the terms of approach seem to be wrong. 
If the churches, instead of demanding of the people 
‘ how can we help you ? ’ were to ask, even of the 
poorest and the worst, ‘ how can you help us ’ a road 
might open out ; and the battle would be won if it 
were found, as perhaps it would be, that the people, 
even the poorest and the worst, would claim their 
right to share the work on equal terms, asking for 
their part, not ‘ how can you help me ? ’ but ‘ how can 
I help you ? ’ 


§ 2 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE RELIGIOUS BODIES TO EACH 

OTHER 

The discomforts that exist in the relation between 
the various bodies, but especially between the Church 
of England and the Nonconformists, can be best 
indicated by extracts from the remarks made to us. 
It is a case in which evidence can hardly go astray, for 
the question is largely concerned with v/hat is felt, 
irrespective of thq^ degree of justification ; and although 
there are some pleasant exceptions, there is not a litde 
bitterness of feeling. 

An Evangelical Churchman of position told us that 
for his part he was willing to pre§id:e at Nonconformist 
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meetings if asked, and often had done so at temperance 
meetings ; but added that he could not invite any of the 
Nonconformist ministers to preside at his meetings : 
‘They are to me as laymen, while I am a specially ordained 
priest ; they may be better as laymen than am, but in 
my eyes they are not ordained clergymen. Another 
Evangelical mentions meeting Nonconformists on such 
occasions as ‘ The Soldiers and Sailors Wives W^ai 
Fund Committee,’ or ‘The Children s Country Holiday 
Fund,’ and of speaking for them on one occasion at 
a temperance meeting ; but none of them had ever 
spoken at his meetings. And another, also Low ratner 
than High Church, complained of the tendency of his 
flock to go astray. ‘You spend half your tim.e, was 
his expression, ‘ in warning them against false sects. 
Those belonging to the High Church take up yet 
stronger ground, and even tell those who are working 
independently that such as they ‘have no right to be 
there without leave.’ The responsibility, it is held, rests 
upon the clergy, and all the workers must be com- 
municants at their church. 

The Nonconformists tell the same story from the 
other side. The Church clergy, we hear, hold them- 
selves aloof. ‘ In the eighteen months I have been here, 
I have not spoken to one of them,’ said a Wesleyan 
minister. ‘It is their fault,’ he added. ‘We would 
gladly meet them and work with them, but it must 
be on terms of equality. We will not abate one jot 
or tittle of our ministerial position.’ A Baptist says 
the same. He would be delighted to work'wjith the 
clergy of the Establishment if on level ground. ** No 
patronage.’ It is not only toleration that they demand, 
it is respect. 

Meanwhile, naturally, there is vdl'y little co-opera- 
tion of any kind. A Congregationalist stated^ that he 
found it difficult to work on Charity Organisation com- 
mittees because of ^he ‘frequently offensive behaviour’ 
VII 27 
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of the clergy, who are usually in force on these com- 
mittees. ‘ I do not like,’ he added, ‘ being patronized 
by some boy, merely because he has “ orders ” on 
which I, certainly, lay little store.’ There are, however, 
instances of cordial co-operation ; this last witness 
himself mentioned one, but its spirit could not be 
presumed on, for when he wrote to the successor of 
the man whose co-operation he had enjoyed, hoping 
that the relations of the past might be continued, he 
called forth a reply of many pages telling him he was 
living in schism, and that no dealings with him were 
possible unless he joined the Church. 

‘ The Church of England clergy look down on the 
Nonconformists ; at most they tolerate us,’ says 
another Baptist, who cannot understand why it should 
be so ; while a Wesleyan missionary simply says, ‘ We 
never see the Church of England ;’ adding, kindly, 

‘ In London you seem to be absorbed in your own 
Vvfork;’ and that there was practical co-operation in this 
case was evidenced by the advantage taken of Church 
of England institutions on the part of his mission. 

Presbyterian ministers in especial resent the name of 
‘ Dissenters,’ and do not even call themselves ‘ Non- 
conformists.’ They are ordained in very regular fashion, 
and do not foreret that in Scotland they represent the 
Establishment. This may tend to separate them from 
other Nonconformists, and whatever the cause the 
position they assume is very independent. 

Though among the various Nonconformist churches 
it is djjh'cult to maintain any very effective co-operation, 
thehe is seldom any ill-feeling. Independent missions 
are, however, in a different position, and sometimes 
complain of, and sometimes are complained of by, all the 
others. The sup'brintendent of one such mission told 
us that he received neither help nor sympathy from the 
local churdies of whatever denomination, and that there 


was no co-operation even with otj^ier missions. His 
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view was that he was ignored by the ‘ reverend gentle- 
men ’ because they considered that his organization was 
going beyond its proper sphere, and thus trenching 
upon theirs. It is clear that underlying all these 
jealousies, personal and sectional, is the stress of com- 
petition ; though surely there is room for all. 

We have, however, heard in more than one quarter 
that the divisions between the Nonconformist denomin- 
ations' are breaking down. A minister of the United 
Methodist Free Church in an outlying part of London, 
where the population is much scattered, claimed to 
have Baptists, Congregationalists, Wesleyans and 
Presbyterians in his congregation ; and a Wesleyan, 
whose congregation is of similar mixed character, makes 
an interesting reflection when he says that if members 
of his congregation leave him it is quite possible that 
they revert to their old connexion. They may thus 
only appear to lapse, and are not necessarily lost to 
Christianity though they may be to Wesleyanism. 

Some Nonconformists are no more willing than the 
Church to recognise ‘ unauthorized preaching,’ or to 
accept the theory advanced by one of themselves whom 
they had slighted, that ‘each one of us speaks with 
authority as he has it from above but the main trouble 
lies between the Established Church and those who cannot 
submit to her authority and pretensions. To her the 
complaints mainly apply, and hers is the opportunity 
to rise above sectional ideas and assume the leader- 
ship. I do not hesitate to affirm that in London it lies 
neglected at her feet. To attain it, doctrinal authority 
which she is powerless to wield, and medisval pre- 
tensions which may well be left to Rome, must, indeed, 
be abandoned. It would be a new departure, I grant, 
but no new organization is required. To give to 
others their place would be to fill her owt^ and this 
not in London only, but as the Mother Church of all 
the English speakiri^ nations. 
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§ 3 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE TO RELIGION 

It may be said of the inhabitants of London, as of 
the people of England, that they are distinctly Christian 
in the sense that they would all (except the Jews) 
repudiate the imputation of belonging to any other 
of the great religions of the world. Which of them 
would not laugh in the face of an inquirer who 
gravely demanded of him whether he were Mahom- 
medan, Buddhist, Brahmanist, Zoroastrian, or Christian ? 
To such a question there can be no doubt as to the 
reply. Furthermore, it may be said that though the 
mass of the people may not understand the exact 
force and bearing of the various doctrines of which 
the Christian system is built up, they are acquainted 
with them in a general way. The doctrines of the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, the Resurrection, are 
fairly well known to them, and though many would 
say they did not well understand them, there would 
be no general disposition to question their truth. It 
would be mainly among the very intelligent, educated 
members of the more highly paid working class that 
formal disagreement would find expression. 

But something more is demanded than a mere 
acquiescence which is often felt to amount to little 
more than ‘ not being prepared not to believe,’ and 
such sentences as ‘ It is heathen London still ; ’ ‘ It is 
heathen London with which we have to deal ; ’ ‘ The 
rich h.s've purses but no souls ; ’ ‘You may write 
indifference across it all ; ’ are familiar in the mouths 
of the ministers of religion. 

There is, however, another point of view. Accord- 
ing to many, including not a few of the clergy 
themselves, everything that is beneficial may be brought 
under the*’ aegis of religion. ‘ Only that which is 
harmful is irreligious,’ says one, \yhfle some go so far 
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as to 'I'ecognise no distinction between the sacred and 
the secular,’ in which case all moral life could be 
accepted as religious, and of moral conscientious hie 

in London there is much. ^ 1 j r 

If, however, religion is not simply a moral mode or 

life, neither is it merely a devotional expression ; religion 
is also an impulse and a persistent attitude, an intimaLC 
possession of the soul, perhaps not undei stood even y 
the individual, and very difficult of interpretation ^ y 
others. But if we consider the recognition of the divine 
and the spiritual in life to be the distinctive characteristic 
of religion, judgment is still obscured. In mis sense 
men are often more religious than is known. The most 
relio-ious may be those whose professions are fewest; 
who may give no sign to the world of their innei 
spiritual life. The form of reserve that hates to 

display feeling is a national quality. 

Although it is thus difficult to form any definite 
judgment as to the religious character of London, the 
fact must be admitted that the great masses of the 
people remain apart from all forms of religious com- 
munion, apparently untouched by the Gospel that, wit 
various differences of interpretation and application, is 

preached from every pulpit. 

Of the effect of age, sex and class on this alootness 

much has been said. Children cannot be regarded as 
having any attitude of their own _ in this matter, save 
that of willing acceptance of anything pleasant that may 
come within their reach. It is not doctrine or ritual^ 
but the measure of kindly welcorne and the ^wards, 
that determine the direction of their feet. And taking 
London as a whole^ it is the young children alone who 
in the mass are responsive. Thoi^h easily won they 
are held with difficulty, and there is litde continuity 
in their religious training. The habit of the home is 
stronger than the precepts of the schSol, or the 
influence of the churches. Girls are more amenable 
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than boys, and throughout London the female sex 
forms the mainstay of every religious assembly of 
whatever class. Otherwise the palpable distinctions are 
those of means. Fashionable and ‘ yellow ’ districts 
secure, at the least, prosperous churches and large 
morning congregations on Sunday. For the rest, what 
was written of North London holds good throughout. 
“ Where the streets are ‘ red ’ we find a vigorous 
middle class religious development combined with 
active social life. Where ‘ pink ’ thei'e is as regards 
organized religion a comparative blank. Where ‘ blue’ 
we have the missions, and step by step as it deepens 
to black, the more hopeless becomes the task. The 

map thus seems to give the key From these 

broad conclusions there is no escape.” 

Among the working classes there is less hostility 
to, and perhaps even less criticism of the Churches than 
in the past. The Secularist propaganda, though not 
suspended, is not a very powerful influence. Pro- 
nounced atheism is rare. There is evidence that 
a wave of such feeling did pass over London nearly 
a generation ago, but the last twenty years have 
witnessed a notable change in this respect. The success 
at the polls, whether for Boards of Guardians, Borough 
Councils, or the School Board, of men and women who 
in the name of religion are giving their lives to the 
service of the people, is one of the noteworthy facts 
in democratic rule. The sub-warden of a Congrega- 
tional mission sits as Mayor of Southwark to-day. 

Whilp there has been this change of attitude towards 
the Churches, they also have been changing alike in 
the breadth of their sympathies and the scope of their 
work. Direct response was doubtless looked for and 
might have been e:^ected, but there is little sign of it 
in the sense of an increased acceptance of the particular 
teaching of •the Churches, and at this disappointment is 
felt. The humanitarianism of the^ clergy and others is 
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approved of, but their doctrinal teaching carries no 
weight. The fact that working men are more friendly, 
more tolerant perhaps of clerical pretensions and in a 
sense more sympathetic, makes them no more religious 
in anything approaching to the accepted meaning of 
the word. And to this we must add that a liberalised 
form of Christianity, as preached by some, makes no 
better headway ; the fact, indeed, remains that in those 
chapels and missions in which the greatest proportion 
of really attached working men are found, the teaching 
is strictly and even narrowly orthodox. 

What then is happening ? If the working classes 
are not becoming more religious, what direction does 
development take ? It is claimed that changes making 
for improvement are in progress among them, that 
habits are becoming softened, that the influence of 
education is making itself felt, that intelligence is 
spreading, that the range of interests is widening: are, 
then,5 their interests becoming more political, or more 
social, more intellectual or more material? No conclusive 
answer can be given. We only know that such inter- 
ests as trade unions and friendly societies, co-operative 
effort, temperance propaganda and politics (including 
Socialism) with newspapers and even books, are Ailing, 
in the mental life of the average working man, a larger 
space than in the past, and with some may be taking 
a place which might have been otherwise occupied by 
religious interests; but this usurpation and engross- 
ment of the mind may probably be asserted much more 
confidently of pleasure, amusement, hospjtalijtj and 
sport. In these matters a measure of the demafid is 
found in the facility of the supply, and for all the 
last-named the facilities readily keep pace. 

For most wage earners the claifhs of the working 
day are not so exacting as in the past. The great mass 
of men have more leisure, but the time freed goes in 
some of these other directions ; relimon hardly gains. 
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One who fought hard for the Saturday half-holiday, 
hoping that Sunday would then be given to God, sadly 
admits his mistake. The maw of pleasure is not easy 
to fill. The appetite . grows. Sunday is increasingly 
regarded as a day of mere recreation. Nationally 
we have ^yet to learn how to use the day. The old 
^ dulness ’ which one witness regarded as ^ our salva- 
tion, physically as well as spiritually ’ has been reiected • 
but the full force and the best form of altelnative 
interests and attractions are not yet realized. 

Apart from the Sunday question, the other interests 
mentioned are,^ however, not in themselves absolutely 
incompatible with the maintenance of active religious 
connexions. In practice the associations of the public- 
house, the music-hall or the race-course conflict with 
those of church and chapel, but there is nothing in- 
herently or theoretically inconsistent between the two 
sets of interests. There is nothing that is found so in 
Roman Catholic countries, nor among ourselves, by 
many middle-class families who are able to enjoy the 
theatre on Saturday and yet join in active Christian 
communion on the following day. The conflict arises 
froni the character which these amusements have 
acquired, and the spirit in which they are sought, 
both of which religion, if accepted, might successfully 
modify. AVe therefore turn rather to the special 
obstacles which in the case of the working classes 
prevent church going. These have been largely studied 
in the preceding volumes, and may be taken as consti- 
tuting ^the attitude of these classes to religion. 

The churches have come to be regarded as the 

well-to-do, and of those who are 
willing to accept the charity and patronage of people 
better off than themselves. It is felt that the tone 
ot the services, especially in the Church of England, 
IS opposed ^to the idea of advancement ; inculcating 
rather contentment with, and the ^necessity for the 
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doing of duty in, that station of life to which it has 
pleased God to call a man. Xhe spirit of self-sacrifice, 
inculcated in theory, is not observed among, or believed 
to be practised by, the members of these churches in 
any particular degree, and this inconsistency is very 
critically and severely judged. Phrasing it somewhat 
differently, the working man would doubtless heartily 
endorse the opinion of one of the clergy themselves, 
that Svhat we want for the recovery of the lapsed 
masses is not more but better Christians, 

There is also an incompatibility of moral temper. 
Xhe average working man of to-day thinks more of 
his rights or of his wrongs than of his duties and 
his failures to perform them. Humility and the 
consciousness of sin, and the attitude of . woi ship, 
are perhaps not natural to him. He is not helped 
by calling himself a miserable sinner and v/ould 
probably feel the abasement somewhat exaggerated, 
and, in the same way, perhaps, triumphant praise 

strikes in him no sympathetic note. 

^ Xhe dawn of hope for the working man, who has 
begun to realize that he has ample opportunities to 
improve his position,^ was regarded by one of our 
v/itnesses, himself a clergyman of the Church of 
England, as ^ the main factor in the improved moral 
tone of the present day, ’ due otherwise to a combination 
of causes— religious, educational, and administrative. 
But how does the ordinary religious service fit in with 
this ideal ? Neither the Prayer Book nor the Nev/ 
Testament itself give any prominence to the ^ idea of 
progress, either for the community or for the* indi- 
vidual, except in so far as it is involved in the ideas 
of moral and spiritual regeneration. It may, indeed, 
be urged, that with these all trfSe progress will be 
ensured, and without them none, but it is difficult 
for those below to regard the matter in thi? light. 

As to religioi^ ^truth, among many teachers, the 
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inquirer in the end is thrown back upon himself to 
form conclusions as best he may, and, in most instances, 
finding no satisfactory solution he puts the issue by. 
Amongst all the reasons for abstaining from public 
worship, genuine, conscientious, reasoned unbelief 
takes a very small place. 

The clergy and ministers have no authority that is 
recognised, but their professional character remains, 
and owing to it they perhaps lose influence. It is 
accounted their business to preach, they being paid 
to do it ; and their manner, though accepted as a pose 
necessary to the part they play, is somewhat resented. 
No prestige covers them — ‘ they are no better than 
other men.’ In the case of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood alone do we find the desired combination of pro- 
fessionalism and authority, safeguarded because accepted, 
and resting not on the individual but on the Church he 
serves ; and where most nearly approached, it is by the 
saintly lives of some of the High Church clergy. To 
live a life of voluntary poverty seems to be the only 
road to the confidence of the people in this matter. 

To the reasons adduced to account for the abstention 
of the working classes may be added the habit of 
detachment itself^ bringing a feeling of discomfort in 
unaccustomed surroundings if this habit be at any 
time broken through ; and answering to this we have 
the recognition that it is to warmth of welcome that 
success is mostly to be attributed when success is 
secured at all. 

Finally, it may be said that London surroundings 
bring little or no pressure to bear in the direction of 
conventional church-going. Even men who have been 
churchwardens in the country feel, we are told, no 
obligation to attend church here, and the ordinary 
resident knows that, in this respect, his conduct, so far 
as non-attendance goes, is for the most part free from 
observation, and, if observed, from comment. Among 
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the working classes the pressure exerted is apt to be on 
the opposite side, such as in the ‘ragging’ of the work- 
shop, or the sneers of neighbours who connect religious 
observance with cupboard love. But in a general way, 
London life secures for aU men the maximum freedom 
of conduct. Even criminals find it their best hiding- 
place. To ask no questions is commonly regarded as 
the highest form of neighbourliness. 

§ 4 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE INDIVIDUAL SOUL 

At bottom it is with the individual soul that religion 
has to do. The experiences of the soul form the 
basis of every religion. From their intensity springs 
faith, and from their uniformity hope, while from their 
divergence should spring charity in matters of religious 
opinion. Divergence among these experiences is no 
less characteristic than uniformity, so that there results 
a bewilderment of inconsistency. For any individual, 
indeed, spiritual experiences may remain more or less 
constant, but as between one person and another they 
are very divergent, and they seem to repeat from 
century to century the same variations. In every 
age and with ‘all people that on earth do dwell,’ 
civilized or uncivilized, the selfsame notes are struck 
and responded to ; yielding convictions that admit 
of no doubt whatever. It is felt that ‘ God has 
spoken.’ If the convictions are not shared by others, 
it can only be because those others are' ^eaf to 
His voice. Thus of Christians, how could it be 
possible for those who are filled with a positive sense of 
the presence of their God to question His existence ? 
How could one who has experienfed salvation fail to 
acknowledge the Saviour ? Or how doubt the efficacy 
of prayer when the answer comes at once, even before 
he who prays has asen from his knees ? 
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Compared to such manifestations, of what value 
are any subtleties of argument ? Those whose tenure 
of belief is of this character are always few in numbers 
compared with the whole of any population, and 
amongst our people are very few. The vaidous 
religious bodies in London make each a slightly 
different appeal, but each, while failing with most, 
succeeds with some. In every class those not 
seriously concerned far outnumber the rest, but those 
deeply touched are drawn from all classes. It is the 
form of expression rather than the profounder spiritual 
development of religion that is affected by class. 

It is not as rich and poor, brain-workers or manual 
labourers, learned or ignorant, educated or uneducated, 
sober or self-indulgent, or even as good or bad 
(measured by any ordinary human standard) that the 
people are divided as concerns their reception of religion. 
Social cleavages all leave their mark, but they are not 
dominating influences. Take rich and poor : the rich 
man who is religious receives his religion differently 
from the poor man who shares the same faith, and one 
form of religion may be best suited to the rich and 
another to the poor; but it cannot be said either that 
men are religious because they are rich and irreligious 
because poor, or that they are religious because poor 
and irreligious because rich. Primd facie, either alter- 
native might very well be true, but neither has any 
foundation in fact ; it is as individuals, and not as rich 
and poor, that men are or are not religious. Nor are 
these experiences of the soul dominated by the balance 
betvfeen mind and body, as represented by the work 
of daily life with head or hand, or by training of the 
mind, or acquisition of knov/ledge and habits of thought. 
Again, at most, on'ly the form is affected ; neither the 
highest mental training ner its entire absence leads 
particularly^ either to or from religion. 

Nor does the greatly desired apd perfect balance 
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expressed by the words mens sana in corpore sano^ 
take its fortunate possessor one single step in either 
direction. Ill-health is indeed credited with constraining 
even the Devil himself, and often has a strong and 
genuine spiritual influence, but we cannot press this so 
far as to couple religious susceptibility broadly with 
ill-health. So, too, strength or weakness of character, 
sobriety of conduct and self-restraint, with their hapless 
opposites, afford no clue. In weakness of will, as in 
iU-health, men may turn to God, but the votaries of 
religion have assuredly no monopoly of human frailty. 
Lastly, as to good and bad. No one will, I think, hold 
that all those who are good are religious, nor would it 
be easy to maintain, that no bad person could be so, 
even though the assertion be safeguarded by the inter- 
polation of the word ‘truly’ before religious. On this 
subject the common view is rather remarkable in its 
flat inconsistency, for almost every man who is recog- 
nised as ‘ good ’ is credited with being also religious, 
while, too often, those who are recognised as being 
religious are profoundly distrusted. This view, which 
discounts every expression of religion, while yet 
recognising the substance, tends rather to increase the 
confusion, and in vain we seek a way out by the extreme 
course of branding as hypocrites those whose life does 
not square with their professions. 

Youth and age are conditions of a more general 
character, but too balanced in effect to provide any 
rule. The old become dull and stiff ; the young are 
more accessible and more easily moved ; bpt tjjs old 
cling to the support of religion while the young arb apt 
to fly off in rebellion, and on the whole it cannot be 
said that the young are more religious than the old, or 
the old than the young. In Sex, 'however, we have 
a general cause which is reflected in general results, 
for though among women individuality R stiU the 
dominating influence^ the women who are religiously 
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inclined far outnumber the men. Finally, there is race. 
The Welsh are pious Methodists almost to a man, the 
Irish are faithful Catholics, and the Scotch, always 
dialectically interested in religious questions, un- 
doubtedly attend to religious duties far better than do 
the English. 

But except as swayed by race and sex and to some 
sniall extent by age, religion depends on inborn character- 
istics of the individual soul. The voice of God resounds 
through the eternities ; and the human soul responds 
or it does not respond, or vibrates in varying ways. 

Though such experiences vary not only in intensity 
but in character according to the individual, there is 
nevertheless much in common, so that what are termed 
‘waves of spiritual blessing’ are experienced, or at 
any rate waves of sentiment. When this phenomenon 
happens to be associated with racial feeling, or with some 
historic opportunity and the advent of a great spiritual 
leader, individuality may for the moment be swept away ; 
but when the special impulse is expended, individuality 
reasserts itself in what has perhaps become a changed 
world; and then, v/hen they are no longer overpowered by 
one strong religious passion, a thousand other spiritual 
impulses are felt, a thousand spiritual voices become 
audible, and to some of them each soul of us responds. 

It is this, perhaps normal, condition of diffused 
religion that we have to reckon with in London. There 
are those who look for a great revival in response 
to prayer or ‘in God’s good time;’ their faith demands 
it ; and 'none can say from what quarter such a move- 
meiTt might come, or to what class it might appeal, or 
what shape it might take. But at present there is no 
sign of it, and we are left to trace the Spirit of God 
working among “many minds in many seemingly 
divergent ways. 


THE END 
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